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SPECIAL CONDITIONS VERSUS ECONOMIC LAW. 


After holding up prices for more than a year against lower 
prices of the independent companies, the United States Steel 
Corporation has been forced to lower its trade colors, drop 
prices and meet actual conditions. This, in itself, is a signifi- 
cant symptom of the slow outworking in a normal way of the 
law of emergence from hard times. But it has been accom- 
panied by a symptom still more noteworthy. Wages have been 
lowered by a number of the smaller steel concerns, the reduc- 
tion of wages has also extended to some iron producing inter- 
ests, and there are prophecies and omens of other wage reduc- 
tions to come. The situation raises an important question 
bearing upon the momentous subject of the time and process 
of full recovery from industrial depression and renewal of 
national prosperity. Is that recovery to come as it has come 
from every great industrial depression of civilized nations in 
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the past, by the lowering of wages and the cost of living 
that is to say, of the prices of commodities—and is the break 
of prices and wages in the steel industry the first sign? Or on 
the other hand, are special conditions in the country to tide 
us over the gulf of hard times and relieve us from what has 
been hitherto the inexorable fiat of political economy? And 
is the break in steel but a temporary incident, not a harbinger? 

The question is one of great import to the railways of the 
country, which, indeed, have been in some ways both an 
index and a reflection of the national problem. When, in 
December of 1907, the railways were hit suddenly and hard 
by reduction of earnings—‘‘chopped off as by an axe” as a 
prominent railway president expressed it—the railways un Jer 
normal conditions would have had several expedients of 
breasting the storm. First and foremost was the reduction of 
wages. This, with stoppage of extensions and improvements, 
and sharp economies in train service, would have gone far 
toward ameliorating the stress. But conditions were not nor- 
mal. There was not, for one thing, the usual and expected 
fall in the cost of railway supplies. There was not then, and 
there has not been since, the fall in the cost of living, upon 
which, as a broad and underlying dictum, wage reduction can 
be most justly predicated; and there were the hostile attitudes 
of federal and state authority, the complications of a “presi- 
dential” year and the high organization of labor. Such a situ- 
ation forced the railways to novel measures of economy or, 
more exactly speaking, certain normal measures adopted in an 
abnormal degree. A reduced rate of wages bore nothing of 
the brunt. It was instead a matter of reduced force, reduced 
maintenance, reduced purchase of supplies and, in a good 
many cases, reduced operation, the latter not seldom attended 
by public outcry. Stated more succinctly, the railways in an 
irregular way have had to go through that painful ordeal of 
contraction that bridges the gulf between one period of pros- 
perity and another. : 


General interests of the country, industrially and financially 
speaking, undoubtedly have had to suffer contraction, too, 
but in far less degree, taking them as a whole, than the rail- 
ways. Wages have not contracted in rate, and hard times 
have not yet, apparently, tamed the spirit of the labor organi- 
zations, though doubtless affecting somewhat their general 
attitude and policy. Up to the break in steel, cost of commodi- 
ties have fallen but little, and of immediate cost of living hardly 
at all. The luxuries of the rich, and even of the merely well- 
to-do, seem but little abated; and in a large section of the 
West and Northwest hard times have been well nigh non- 
existent. Yet, paradoxically enough, such a situation has. 
been paralleled with no conditions of decided trade recovery 
such as, for example, would be indexed by the large increase 
of railway gross earnings and decrease of idle cars. 

The great interrogation mark, then, set against the future 
and deepened by the break in the vast industry represented 
by steel and iron, is whether great and general interests out- 
side the railways are to confirm the law of political economy 
and recuperate through that contractive process which the 
railways already have undergone. Are wages and commodities. 
to fall, demand be quickened by their fall, and business revive 
on the enlarged and firm basis of production? And will pro- 
duction in its turn be quickened by demand? Or, on the other 
hand, are there special forces and elements that will resist 
successfully the economic precedents of the past? Some spe- 
cial and exceptional forces of the kind can be descried. These 
are the high organization of flexible capital in great volume, 
fundamental resources of the country, cheap money and high 
production of gold as a world influence against contraction of 
prices and, therefore, of wages. Will these, and more transi- 
tory influences, such as a readjustment of the tariff, counter- 
vail as against what has hitherto been almost an economic 
axiom? 

No man can answer that final question or determine whether 
the break in steel is a forecast or a limited episode. But in the 
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case at bar of special conditions versus economic law, the 
railways have at least one ground of self-congratulation. They 
have passed through the throes of contraction, or through 
most of them. Lower prices, lower wages and consequential 
increase of demand, should they come, connote increased busi- 
ness, saying nothing of the effect on such commodities of first 
necessity as structural steel and rails. The railway contrac- 
tion, especially upon Eastern lines, has been searching and 
painful, but now happily it is mainly in the past tense. There 
have been sad railway experiences, but not a few of them 
have been disciplinary. 

Amid the multitude of confusing experiences and indications, 
however, we may once more indulge the reflection that from 
the bed-rock of contraction there can be rebound only in one 
direction, and that upwards. There are exceptions, of course. 
Some railways have not contracted enough; in others, con- 
traction has exposed radical infirmities and left them stag- 
gering. But the great majority of them have contracted to 
the hard-pan, whence they can look hopefully to the future 
whether its problem is solved by time-honored economic law 
or by forces which are so new that we do not dare to class 
them as of either law or logic. 





RAILWAY. MAIL PAY. 


In the past ten years the United States postal revenues have 
increased from 89 millions to 191 millions, being 115 per cent. 
During the same period the railway mail ton mileage has 
increased 78 per cent., while the gross payment for it has 
been increased only 40 per cent., and this in spite of the 
fact that other post office expenses have been increased 152 
per cent. This situation and the heavy burden of loss which 
is laid by the government on the railways has been carefully 
analyzed by Julius Kruttschnitt, Director of Maintenance and 
Operation of the Union Pacific System and the Southern 
His statistics and argument, which are 


Pacific Company. 
being published nearly in full in other pages of this paper, 
constitute a remarkable document, bold, scholarly and un- 
answerable. 

In 1898 and 1899, after exhaustive investigation, a joint com- 
mission of the Senate and House of Representatives reported 
that the railway mail pay was not excessive, and that the 


pay for railway post office cars should not be reduced. Never- 
theless, by acts of Congress passed in 1906 and 1907, the rail- 
way mail pay was reduced 314 per cent., and the railway postal 
ear rental was reduced 16 per cent. By successive orders of 
the postmaster general the postal car rental and the railway 
mail pay were further reduced. Perhaps the most inde- 
fensible reduction was made by order in this way: The law 
prescribes that the weighing of mails for the purpose of fixing 
rates shall be done “not less frequently than once in every 
four years.” The department takes the limit and weighs only 
once in four years. The tonnage increases something like 6 
per cent. a year, so that by this trick the railways receive 
pay for something like 12 per cent. less than they carry. 

From 1898 to 1907 the price of labor increased 28 per cent., 
the price of commodities increased 38 per cent., train-mile 
costs increased 54 per cent., average freight-train tonnage 
increased 58 per cent., freight-train earnings per mile in- 
creased 58 per cent.—and all this while the freight ton-mile 
rate remained nearly stationary, increasing only 1 per cent. 
in nine years. Nevertheless, during the same period the 
Tailway mail pay per ton-mile was arbitrarily decreased 15 
per cent. It is easy to see that the increase in train-mile 
operating expenses was not wholly due to heavier loading; 
it was largely due to the heavy increases in the cost of labor 
and materials. 

The standard railway postal car of a few years ago was 60 
ft. long, weighed 80,000 lbs. and cost about $5,500; the present 
standard 60-ft. car weighs over 100,000 Ibs. and costs 40 per 
cent. more. The new standard steel postal cars weigh 108,000 
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lbs. and cost over $9,000. ‘Specifications are made by the 
government. There are also 40-ft. R. P. O. cars, and the 
average weight of mail in the United States per equivalent 
full R. P. O. car is a trifle over two tons. The ratio of 
paying to dead load is 1 to 21.7. Assuming that a passenger 
weighs 150 lbs., the average rate of dead to paying load in 
all classes of passenger cars is the same as the ratio for R. 
P. O. cars. For freight cars the ratio is 1 to 1.1. But the 
earnings per gross ton-mile are: from mails .488 cents, from 
passengers .805 cents, from freight .369 cents. 

The study of the relative cost of mail, passenger and freight 
service is a thorough one. It is interesting and even ingenious 
in its method of division of expenses. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports are largely relied on, but where 
they are deficient for the purpose, the more complete statistics 
of the Union and Southern Pacific are made available, and 
are invaluable. Indeed, it seems proper and no more than 
fair to say here that this system was established by 
the veteran statistician and accounting officer, William Mahl, 
who served through Mr. Huntington’s administration, and is 
still Comptroller of the Harriman lines. 

It is shown that the railway mail service is done at a cost, 
not including taxes and interest, of 96 millions, with an in- 
come of 48 millions and an operating expense of 200 per cent.; 
that the other passenger-train business is done at a cost of 
677 millions, with an income of 622 millions and an operating 
ratio of 109 per cent. The freight business of the country is 
done at a cost of 974 millions, with an income of 1,823 millions 
and an operating ratio of 53 per cent. 

The computations show that each passenger train hauls an 
average of .43 of a mail car, giving an income of 9.4 cents per 
mile; while eacn freight car run, loaded or empty, earns 10% 
cents a mile. The proportion of dead weight of the mail car 
is 20 times that of the freight car, but its ton-mile earnings 
are only 13 times as much. There is still another way of express- 
ing this fact: The average number of cars in each passenger train 
handled in the United States is 3.95, of which mail cars constitute 
11 per cent.; but 11 per cent. of the average earnings of a pas- 
senger-train mile is 13.8 cents, while the mail pay is only 9.4 
cents. The methods of conducting passenger traffic are largely, 
and mail traffic are entirely, beyond the control of the companies 
as to cost, and this cost has been steadily increasing. The 
deficit, as shown, is made up by economies in larger capacity 
cars and larger engines, which are entirely within the control 
of the companies. Mail-train speeds are continually increasing. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt finds an average yearly increase during the 
past 25 years of more than a half of 1 per cent. He shows 
from statistics in his own company the enormous percentage 
of accidents and losses due to high speed and enumerates 
the other elements of increased cost. He finds that high-speed 
passenger trains constitute the most unprofitable business in 
which railroads are engaged. 

The transportation of railway mail clerks is considered. 
Figured at two cents a mile, the transportation of clerks in 
R. P. O. cars amounts to $8,600,000 a year, nearly double the 
rental which the railways receive for these cars. On a 
similar basis the value of transportation furnished clerks in 
apartment cars is an additional four million dollars. A 
scandalous situation is boldly stated in the following para- 
graph: 

“The post office department issues annually about 600 travel- 
ing commissions to post office inspectors and other postal 
officials, and requires railway companies to honor such com- 
missions for free transportation on all trains on all lines on 
which mails are carried. In some cases these commissions 
are issued to government officers whose official duties are in 
no way connected with the transportation of mails on rail- 
ways. The railways have no control whatever over the issu- 
ance of these commissions and cannot even secure from the 
post office department a list of them, the department holding 
that the list is confidential. These commissions are frequently 
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used for personal travel, in violation of the rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In brief, the post office 
department in effect arbitrarily issues about 600 annual passes 
over each mail carrying railway in the United States, which 
is equivalent to about 200,000 annual passes.” 

The appearance of Mr. Kruttschnitt’s argument is well 
timed for the reason that the department is calling upon heavy 
mail carrying roads for data on this subject. Such investiga- 
tions are costly; moreover, it is almost impossible to obtain 
results that are thorough and complete except in corporations 
with such a system of statistics and accounting as Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt enjoys. 





THE COMMISSION AND JOBBING CENTERS. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission is having as ill success 
in satisfying rival commercial centers with its adjustments of 
rates as the railways always have had. In its decision in the 
Missouri river Jobbers’ case (Burnham-Hanna-Munger Dry 
Goods Co., et al., v. C. R. I. & P., et al.) the Commission laid 
down the principle that a rate for a through haul should 
ordinarily be less than the combination of two or raore local 
rates over the same lines, and in accordance with this prin- 
ciple ordered the proportional class rates from the Mississippi 
to the Missouri river on goods moving from the eastern sea- 
board to be made lower than the local rates from river to 
river. The jobbers at the seaboard and at Missouri river 
cities rejoiced over the decision while those at Chicago, St. 
Louis and other immediate points groaned under it; for it 
tended to give the jobbers at the seaboard and at the Missouri 
river a substantial relative advantage over their competitors 
at intermediate cities in competing for business in Trans- 
Missouri territory. 

It was pointed out at the time (Railroad Age Gazette, Sept. 
18, 1908, page 938) that if the principle laid down in this case 
should be applied in later’ decisions to the rates on goods 
moving from eastern and central jobbing centers to towns 
beyond the Missouri river, the jobbers at Kansas City, Omaha 
and St. Joseph would lose a great deal more by these later 
decisions than they could ever gain by the proceeding that 
they won. The Commission now has applied this principle. 
It is in the case of George J. Kindel v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, et al. Heretofore the through rates to Denver 
from eastern points have been the sums of the rates to the 
Missouri river and the local rates beyond; the first class 
rate from Chicago to the Missouri river being 80 cents, and 
the rate from the river to Denver being $1.25, the Chicago- 
Denver rate has been $2.05. In the Kindel case the Commission 
orders the roads to make through rates from Chicago and St. 
Louis to Denver that shall be lower than the sums of the 
locals; fixing, for example, a through Chicago-Denver first 
class rate of $1.80, as compared with the combination on 
Kansas City of $2.05. The jobbers at Kansas City, Omaha 
and St. Joseph have extinguished the bonfires that they 
started when they got the news of the decision in the Burn- 
ham-Hanna-Munger case, and are now holding meetings and 
putting on their war paint preparatory to attacking the deci- 
sion in the Kindel case. For this last decision gives to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Denver the same relative advantage 
over the Missouri river cities that the earlier decision gave to 
the Atlantic seaboard and Missouri river cities over Chicago, 
St. Louis and other intermediate points. Heretofore a Chicago 
jobber who wanted to sell goods in Denver has had to pay 
exactly the same rate for the .through haul to Denver that 
the Kansas City jobber paid when he shipped goods from 
the factory at Chicago, broke bulk at Kansas City, and then 
reshipped. On the basis fixed by the Commission the Kansas 
City jobber—taking a first class shipment as an example— 
will have to continue to pay the present rate, $2.05, while the 
Chicago jobber will have to pay only $1.80. The jobber at 
Denver who buys goods in Chicago and St. Louis also will be 
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enabled by the reduction in his rates to compete more 
successfully and in a larger territory, both east and west of 
Denver, against the jobbers at Missouri river points. 

Yet the jobbers at Denver are as much dissatisfied with the 
decision as are those on the Missouri. For they see that their 
present advantage will be but transitory. The shippers at 
Denver wanted their city made a basing point; they wanted the 
rates from the East to points west of Denver made the sums. 
of the local rates from the Missouri river to Denver and from 
Denver to the points farther west. This would have enabled 
them to ship goods from the East to Denver and reship them 
from Denver to points West—to Utah common points, for ex- 
ample—as cheaply as they could be shipped direct from eastern 
commercial centers to those points. But the Commission re- 
fused to make Denver a basing point, and the Denver jobbers 
sorrowfully admit that a logical application of the principle 
on which the case turned will make through rates from the 
East to Utah lower than the combinations on Denver. The 
Denver Chamber of Commerce has adopted resolutions de- 
nouncing the decision, and Mr. Kindel, who, in winning this 
battle, has lost a campaign, is throwing verbal brick-bats at. 
the Commission and threatening to have its members im- 
peached. 

The Commission is in the same predicament in which rail- 
way traffic managers repeatedly have found themselves after 
they have tried to adjust rates fairly and satisfactorily as: 
between rival jobbing points. The jobber does not care much 
about the absolute amount of his rate; he cares a great deal 
about its relation to the rates of his competitors. In the ad- 
justment of freight rates railway traffic managers usually have 
been merely expert arbitrators between competing shippers. 
and communities. No matter what adjustments have been. 
made there always have arisen loud outcries from most or all 
of the communities affected, each declaring that it had got. 
the worst of it. No commercial center in the United States 
ever was satisfied with its rate adjustment. If there ever 
should be one, there would be good reason for suspecting that 
it was being unfairly favored. The constant complaints of 
shippers convinced Congress that the railways were discrim- 
inating, and the rate-making power was therefore given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Now that the Commission 
has thrown itself into the breach it is receiving the same: 
objurgations that the traffic managers always have received. 
Chicago and St. Louis complain that in the Missouri river 
decision the Commission discriminated unfairly in favor of 
New York and Kansas City. Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph complain that in the Kindel case it discriminated un- 
fairly in favor of Denver, St. Louis and Chicago. And now 
Denver is weeping over the future. ; 

If the Commission’s theory of rate-making is not disturbed 
by the courts every application of it will cause reductions of 
the earnings of the railways; and who will be the gainers?’ 
Chicago and St. Louis gain by the Kindel decision, but ‘they 
and every other jobbing center between there and the Atlantic 
seaboard lose by the Missouri river decision. New York, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha gain by the Missouri river 
decision, but the Missouri river cities lose by the Denver 
decision; Denver gains by the Kindel decision, but will ulti- 
mately lose to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph if similar decisions are later rendered. In the long 
run the chain of decisions which the Commission has begun 
must work to the detriment of the more westerly and to the 
advantage of the more easterly jobbing points. 

Railway traffic men take the view that if the Commission’s 
orders for reductions in through rates are upheld and enforced 
corresponding reductions in local rates inevitably wil: follow. 
In that event, of course, the relations between rates will not be 
permanently changed; there will be simply a general reduction 
at the cost of the railways. The Commission argues, on the 
other hand, that there need be no corresponding reductions in 
local rates. If there are not, the communities that think 
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themselves hurt by the Commission’s policy are very apt to 
appeal against it to higher authority. Already the business 
men of Denver have telegraphed a protest against the principle 
on which the Kindel case decision turns, addressing it to one 
of the United States Senators from Colorado. It was from the 
first as certain as that night would follow day that rival com- 
mercial centers wceuld be no better satisfied with adjustments 
of rates made by the Commission than they had been with ad- 
justments made by the railways. It seems that when the 
results of appeals from the railways to the Commission do not 
satisfy shippers, we are to have appeals from the Commission 
direct to Congress. Is it not enough to have our tariff legis- 
lation a national scandal of selfish and corrupt trading and 
log-rolling between the business interests and members of 
Congress of different sections at the expense of consumers, 
without subjecting railway rate-making to the same evil in- 
fluences and treatment? 





HEAT TRANSMISSION IN BOILER TUBES. 


In the introduction to his recent book on “The Locomotive,” 
Vaughan Pendred says: “Unfortunately, the locomotive lends 
itself in many ways to mathematical treatment, but in prac- 
tice this plays but a secondary part, principally because it does 
not always fit in with existing conditions.” In his chapter on 
“The Boiler,” he says: “Into a boiler we put water and take 
out steam, but of the inwardness of the process practically 
nothing is known. Things are taken for granted, and when 
phenomena present chemselves which are out of the common 
we are told either that they have no real existence, that they 
are quite usual, or that it is not worth while to pursue the 
inquiry. A great deal has been written about the conductivity 
of boiler plates, but no one cares to inquire how or why the 
heat passes into the water or what it does when it gets there.” 
While all this may be true in respect to engineers in a gen- 
eral way, fortunately there are exceptions, the most prominent 
being some of his own countrymen, who have been earnest 
and enthusiastic searchers after the truth regarding the 
transmission of heat through boiler plates. We are indebted 
to British scientists and engineers for much of our theoret- 
ical and practical knowledge of the subject, and it has recently 
occupied a prominent place in the London engineering jour- 
nals. Rankin’s formula makes the rate of heat transmission 
directly proportional to the square of the difference in tem- 
perature between the two sides of the plate. The expression, 
(T — t? 
ses 160 
rate of circulation of the water or of the hot gases, but it 
was for a long time accepted, as it gave results agreeing closely 
with actual boiler performance as found in measured tests. 
In 1874 Professor Osborne Reynolds presented his paper on 
the “Action of the Heating Surface of Steam Boilers,” before the 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, in which he endeavored 
to deduce from experiments and theoretical considerations the 
law governing the transmission of heat in boiler tubes, and 
announced that it is nearly proportional to the rate of flow of 
the gases. In 1899 Professor John Perry further developed 
Reynolds’ suggestion, and in his book on the steam engine 
he advanced his theory that the rate of heat transmission in a 
boiler tube is proportional (1) to the temperature difference of 
the gases and the metallic surface; (2) to the density of the 
to the velocity of the gas parallel to the metallic 
surface; and (4) to the specific heat of the gases at constant 
pressure. The relation between the heat transmitted per 
second per unit of heating surface, and the above four factors 
is expressed by the equation: 
H = Cpv (T,— T) 

where H = the amount of heat transmitted. 
C = the specific heat times a constant. 
p = the density of the gas. 


which he proposed does not take account of the 


gas; (3) 
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v = the velocity of the gas parallel to the metallic 
surface. 

T, — T, = the difference of temperatures of the gases 
and the water. 


In discussing the efficiency of boilers, in the same book, 
Professor Perry remarks: “When a good scrubbing action is 
established on both sides of the tube wall there ought to be at 
least 10 times, and maybe 100 times, as rapid an evaporation 
per square foot of heating surface as has yet been obtained in 
any boiler.” While nothing of this kind has since been real- 
ized, and boiler design has not been changed materially, yet 
this theory explains why the tube heating surface of locomotive 
boilers is so much more efficient than in other boilers of good 
design, where the gas velocity is not so high. Coming from such 
an eminent authority, it has stimulated other investigators, 
and heat transmission in steam boilers has recently been the 
subject of lively discussions in the leading columns of London 
Engineering and The Engineer. In the numbers for Feb. 5 and 
12, 1909, Engineering contains an extensive paper on the “Laws 
of Heat Transmission in Boilers as Deduced from Experiment,” 
by Dr. John T. Nicholson, Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering in the University of Manchester. This paper re- 
views the principal experiments and theories of previous in- 
vestigators, and gives the results of tests made with a large 
boiler where the gases were forced past a restricted passage in 
the heating surface so as to attain velocities much higher than 
usual. The author states that the amount of heat transmitted 
was about eight times the rate per hour per square foot of 
heating surface as is found in ordinary practice, and it was 
a specific demonstration of the law that the rate of heat trans- 
ference from a gas through a plate is directly proportional to 
the speed cf flow of the gas. 

The leading editorial in Engineering, February 5, 1909, on 
“Steam Boiler Design,’ discusses Dr. Nicholson’s paper, prin- 
cipally with reference to the effect of a knowledge of this law 
of gas flow upon boiler design and says: 

“Not one designer in a hundred ever bothers himself about any 
theory of heat transmission. Boilers are now so thoroughly standard- 
ized that the proportions of heating surface, grate area, flue area and 
draft, have become little more than a question of following the 
teachings of experience. This may not be scientific, but like most 
of the habits of engineers, it is the expression of opinions arrived 
at after years of practical experience, and as such is entitled to 
every respect. The important point is not whether these formulas 
are right or wrong,—for nobody uses them in designing boilers,— 
but whether boiler practice might be improved by increasing the speed 
of the gases. The advantages of rapid circulation have been known 
for years and engineers have done their best to keep the water in 
rapid motion and to scour the heating surface well with hot gases. 
Possibly they have not gone far enough in either case, but they have 
done practically as much as natural means could effect and perhaps 
as much as is commercially practicable.” 

A more definite statement can be made with respect to the 
tendency of boiler practice in America. The enormous power 
developed by high speed turbines has made such a demand for 
large boiler capacity that engineers are no longer satisfied to 
supply sufficient heating surface to equal 15 sq. ft. per boiler 
horse-power and use ordinary draft and methods of firing, but 
are now obtaining a boiler horse-power from less than 5 sq. ft., 
as the result of high chimneys or forced draft and the use of 
machine stokers which cause a more rapid flow of gas through 
the tubes. 

Heat transmission is considered at length by Lawford H 
Fry in an article on “Combustion and Heat Absorption in 
Locomotive Boilers,’ in London Engineering, February 19, 
1909. This is an extension of his study of the boiler perform- 
ance in the St. Louis locomotive tests and subsequent ones 
made on the plant at Altoona. Mr. Fry’s first paper related to 
combustion and heat balance in locomotives, and it was read 
at a meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
March 27, 1908. 

Further reference should also be made to the experimental 
work and discussion of this subject by American engineers. 
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In connection with the stationary tests made at St. Louis 
by the Steam Engineering Division of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, it was found desirable, for the sake of better 
boiler construction and operation, that the factors which influ- 
ence the rate of heat transmission by convection be more 
thoroughly known, and an investigation of the subject was 
made by the use of a special apparatus consisting of a small 
multitubular boiler, an electric furnace, a surface condenser 
and a steam ejector for producing draft. These tests demon- 
strated that there is a critical velocity of gas flow at which 
for any initial temperature the true boiler efficiency curve 
becomes horizontal, and beyond the point of critical velocity 
the rate of heat absorption by convection in boiler tubes is 
nearly a straight line function of the velocity of the gas. Ex- 
periments with the same apparatus with different sizes of 
tubes showed that increasing the diameter of tubes decreases 
their efficiency as heat absorbers, and increasing their length 
beyond a certain size decreases their efficiency. 

These experiments were made under the direction of Pro- 
fessor L. P. Breckenridge of the University of Illinois, and in 
his “Study of Four Hundred Steaming Tests. Bulletin No. 
325. United States Geological Survey,’ he devotes 52 pages 
to a very interesting treatment of the subject of heat absorp- 
tion and boiler efficiencies. 

Discussing the locomotive boiler more particularly, at a 
recent meeting of the Western Railway Club, Professor Breck- 
enridge said: 

“Much of the good performance of the locomotive boiler is due to 
the rapid sweeping flow of the hot gases through the tubes. Every 
ton of coal burned discharges about 20 tons of gas at a high velocity 
through the tubes, and this sweeping action of the gas is one reason 
why the locomotive has performed so well under conditions which 
are not altogether best for economical performance. The influence 
of gas velocity will have a larger effect on heat transmission than 
the velocity of the water current on the other side of the tube, and 
in about the same proportion as the specific heats of the gas and 
water. It is clearly evident that any boiler which is to give the 
maximum rate of heat transmission, greatest capacity and perhaps 
therefore the highest commercial efficiency will be one with a very 
high gas velocity passing over the inner tube surface and a high 
water velocity passing over the outer tube surface. A very large 
part of the heat imparted to the water in a locomotive goes directly 
by radiation to the plates of the firebox and the above remarks have 
no bearing upon this part of the heat transmitted.” 

In a slow gas current through a tube there is a tendency to 
form a film of cool gas next the soot or rough metal surface 
of the tube. Now, gas is a very poor conductor of heat, and 
if we depended on its conduction the process of transferring 
heat from the moving gas to the adherent film and through it 
to the tube would be very slow indeed. The only quick way of 
getting heat through is to dislodge the cold adhering film 
and replace it by hot gas. Thus it is that high velocity of gases 
along the heating surfaces is an important factor in heat ab- 
sorption. It is this dislodgement that makes a boiler respond 
in amount of steam made to any reasonable demands put on it. 


The important conclusions to be drawn from the above are: 
First, that the tube-heating surface in modern large locomotive 
boilers is often larger than necessary to properly absorb the 
heat from the furnace, and some improvement would be made 
if fewer tubes were used and larger water spaces provided for 
a more rapid circulation of water. The H7 consolidation loco- 
motive of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 24-in. x 28-in. cyl- 
inders and 76%4-in. boiler, contains 508 tubes, while con- 
solidations built since by this company, with the same size 
cylinders and boiler and larger driving wheels, have only 465 
tubes; second, something further should be done in the direc- 
tion of accelerating the water current about the tubes, and 
especially in the water legs of the firebox; third, there is little 
change in the rate of evaporation with higher rates of com- 
bustion so far as heating surface is concerned, as the princi- 
pal loss is due to sparks and unconsumed fire drawn through 
the tubes; fourth, higher rates of combustion may be obtained 
by the use of larger grates and automatic stokers. By obtain- 
ing higher gas velocities in this way the boiler capacity can 
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be largely increased without increasing the tube-heating sur- 
face, and the large grate, combined with a brick arch, should 
keep down the spark loss; fifth, scientific investigators should 
be encouraged to continue their study and experiments con- 
nected with boiler phenomena because all new contributions to 
our knowledge of the subject, which help to explain those phe- 
nomena, must eventually result in improved boiler operation 
and improved design. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER. 





With earnings from freight 14 per cent. less in 1908 than 
in 1907, and passenger earnings 7 per cent. less, the New York 
Central & Hudson River had net earnings of $19,184,905, as 
compared with $19,102,707 in 1907. This remarkable result is 
directly due to increased efficiency and economy in handling 
business resulting from past expenditures for improvements 
and betterments. 

The New York Central, although slow in waking up to the 
fact that terminal and yard facilities were the limiting 
factors in the economical handling of business, nevertheless 
did eventually realize this, and in the past seven or eight years 
have consistently developed these facilities. Between Buffalo 
and Albany the Central is a six-track railway, since the main 
line, four tracks, and the West Shore, two tracks, are operated 
under the same division organizations. Delouring connections 
have been made when necessary, notably at Churchville and at 
Schenectady, so that freight may take advantage of either the 
West Shore or the main line, according to which affords the 
lower grade and best facilities. Some idea of the present 
capacity of the Central to handle business may be gained 
from a study of the table showing miles of track. From 
Buffalo to Rochester the Central has nine tracks; from Roch- 
ester to Syracuse, eight tracks; from Syracuse to Rome, seven 
tracks; from Rome to Hoffmans, six tracks, and from Hoffmans 
to the Hudson river, seven tracks. 

Since June 30, 1901, the management has spent for extraordi- 
nary improvements, additions and betterments and charged to in- 
come, $23,730,042*, and charged to capital account, »40,587,718 
and in addition to this has spent $42,532.976 for improvements, 
additions and betterments to leased lines, part of which ex- 
penditure is borne by the lessor. This makes $106,850,736 in 
all spent on the Central and its leased lines since 1901. While 
of course a considerable part of this money has been spent for 
additional tracks, a very large part of it has been spent directly 
for yard and terminal improvements. Between New York 
and Buffalo in the last 10 years the Central has spent $6,265,- 
000 for freight, yard and terminal improvements, including 
passing sidings, and $3,820,000 fcr passenger, freight houses 
and yard improvements incident to the above improvements. 
Engine houses have been enlarged and the most improved 
methods of hostlering engines have been adopted. For’ in- 
stance, at various places, hot water wash-outs for locomotives 
are established. Although expensive in the first instance, 
they reduce the time required to wash out the boiler of a 
locomotive from seven hours to a possible one hour, and make 
a distinct saving in the life of boiler tubes by avoiding sudden 
cooling and reheating. 

The present condition of the property is such that not only 
could the road economically handle the greatest amount of 
traffic that has ever been offered it, that is, the amount that 
was offered in 1906, but could probably handle a very much 
greater traffic with a minimum of congestion. 

The electrical operation of the lines into New York city 
has had its second complete year of trial, and has apparently, 
at least as far as the rendering of adequate service is con- 
cerned, been justified. On few roads were the complaints about 
suburban service more bitter, and to some extent more justified, 





*This does not include $2,853,718 in 1905, and $2,923,340 in 1906, 
charged for renewa's of equipment. 
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than on the Central out of New York two or three years ago. 
The present service is clean, both the Central and the New 
York, New \Haven & Hartford operating their trains by 
electricity through the tunnel into the Grand Central station, 
and it is now dependable. Trains ere on time and annoying 
delays are infrequent. 


While improvements that are now under way, notably the 
building of the new station in New York city, are not com- 
pleted and will require considerable sums, the greatest part of 
the extraordinary expenditures on property for the purpose of 
making the facilities for handling traffic commensurate with 
the traffic offered in a prosperous year have been made. Ninety 
per cent., it is estimated, of the extraordinary improvements 
between Buffalo and New York are now completed. 


The results were necessarily not directly felt at first in the 
operation of the road, but last year for the first time the effect 
Gross 


of these improvements was shown in net earnings. 
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also shows the unit cost of repairs and renewals of equipment: 


1908. 1907. 

Maintenance of way per mile........ 1,464 $1,712 
Repairs and renewals per locomotive.. 1,991 2,291 
“  pass’gr var. 618 837 

iad K wd “freight car. 81 77 


The tons of revenue freight carried totaled 39,105,955 tons, 
or 18 per cent. less than in 1907, and the number of both inter- 
line and local passengers also decreased, the total number of 
passengers carried being 42,855,069, or 3,684,689 less than in 
the previous year. 
last year and $1.23 in the previous year, both the rate per ton 
per mile and the average length of haul increasing last year. The 
earnings per passenger, which amounted to 63 cents last year, 
were higher by one cent than in 1907, although the 
average number of miles one passenger was carried remained 
exactly the same, 36. The slightly higher rate received per ton 


per mile for freight is due probably to the fact that the loss: 
in tonnage of merchandise and of the higher classes of freight. 
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The New York Central Lines. 


The map shows in addition to the roads whose reports are reviewed in this issue, the smaller New York Central Lincs, like the Lake Erie 4 
Western and the Rutland. 


earnings last year amounted to $88,849,368, being $9,519,692 
less than in 1907, and, as has been pointed out, the greater 
part of this decrease in earnings came from a decrease in 
freight earnings. Operating expenses were $65,419,085 last 
year, being $10,384,249, or 14 per cent., less than in 1907. While 
the cost. of maintenance of both way and of equipment de- 
creased the great saving in expenses came from a saving of 
16 per cent. in the cost of conducting transportation. This 
cost was $38,750,355 last year, or $7,236,548 less than in 1907. 

As was to be expected, there were savings in such items as 
wages of enginemen and other trainmen due, at least in part, 
to a smaller business handled. There were also large reduc- 
tions in the cost of such items as fuel for locomotives, which 
saving was due possibly as much to the improved condition of 
the property as to a smaller tonnage hauled. 

The cost of maintenance of way and structures per mile of 
first, second, third, etc., track (switch tracks and sidings 
being counted half) is shown in the following table. The table 


was not proportionately as great as in the commodities of 
lower grades. 

The financial position of the New York Central & Hudson 
River has been strengthened during the year, so that while: 
current assets amounted to $42,757,677 in 1907, and included 
but $4,633,022 cash, the current assets in 1908 amounted to 
$50,722,575, and included $16,018,182 cash. At the same time,. 
current liabilities were reduced from $27,516,371 in 1907 to: 
$20,238,221 on December 31, 1908. Dividends of 5 per cent. 
were paid in 1908 as compared with 6 per cent. in 1907, and 
the company had a surplus of $144,277 last year as compared 
with $365,909 in the previous year. And in comparing in- 
come in the two years it should be remembered that the 
principal subsidiaries of the New York Central paid smaller 
dividends to the Central as the majority stockholder last year 
than in 1907. 

Not only the report for the calendar year 1908 but the 
monthly returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission indi- 


The earnings per ton amounted to $1.28. 
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eate the New York Central & Hudson River’s ability to economi- 
cally handle the increase in business that should come with a 
return of generally prosperous business conditions. 

The following table shows the results of operation for the 
last two years: 


1908. 1907. 
Average mileage operated .... 3.781 3,782 
Freight revenue .......... $51,200,547 $59,406,447 
Passenger revenue ........ 27,824,492 29,837,859 
Total operating revenue...... 88,849,368 98,269,060 
Maint. way and structures. 10,768,284 12,462,047 
Maint. of equipment....... 13,420,283 14,823,631 
Conducting transportation. . 38,759,855 45,995,903 
Total operating expenses..... 65,419,085 75,803,334 
CES oe a6 gh arene eect Sane eee 4,245,378 3,463,019 
Wet POVENUG «6 6... scsscecees 19,184,905 19,102,707 
Gross income ............++- 29,555,984 30,578,758 
Wet TOOME «606s se cccecacwe 9,075,877 11,083,829 
eg fe a re 8,931,600 10,717,920 
NU 5 aca iaeois Gale Aw arels-s 144,277 365,909 





LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN. 





Like the camel, who can maintain himself on his accumulated 
surplus, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern demonstrated 
last year that in crossing a desert year it could without 
detriment to the property spend for maintenance a very 
much smaller sum than in previous years and could get 
along without charging large sums to income account for 
betterments. During the eight years beginning with 1900, 
the Lake Shore charged to income account for additions and 
betterments, $41,416,611. This is an average of $5,177,076 per 
year. In 1908 there was charged for additions and better- 
ments, $1,292,276 only. Moreover, maintenance of way and 
structures, which cost $6,328,638 in 1907, cost but $4,909,069. 
The curtailment in permanent improvements resulted, the 
annual report says, in a correspondingly decreased mainten- 
ance charge. “The heavy improvement work in 1907, con- 
sisting of four-tracking the main line, rebuilding bridges, con- 
struction of new stations, etc., made necessary during that 
year heavy charges to maintenance to provide for changes to 
existing roadway and structures.” 

This sentence throws considerable light on the policy of the 
management of the Lake Shore in regard to what expenses are 
included in maintenance charges. The maintenance charges 
in the past eight years have been liberal in the extreme, and 
as was previously mentioned, an enormous sum has been 
charged to operating expenses for additions and improvements. 
This lump sum for the eight years amounts to $27,410 per 
mile of line operated in 1908, and in addition, each year the 
Lake Shore was earning large surpluses. Out of these sur- 
pluses, $15,556,082 was spent in the eight years, of which 
$2,000,000 was to discharge floating indebtedness and the re- 
maining $13,556,082 for the acquisition of stocks of other 
companies, largely the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

The bonds and stocks owned, having a par value December 
31, 1908, of $128,952,450, are carried on the balance sheet at 
$89,718,447. The income from interest and dividends on bonds 
and stocks in 1908 totaled $3,367,797. This is nearly 4 per cent. 
on the book value of the bonds and stocks, and since 1908 was 
a year of general depression, it may be taken as showing that 
the investment in stocks and bonds is fully able to take care 
of itself. If we subtract, therefore, this book value of stocks 
and bonds owned from the total capitalization of the Lake 
Shore we find that the road is capitalized at $63,059 per mile 
of line operated in 1908. This figure (which does not take 
rentals into account) is only a little more than twice 
the amount spent per mile of line during the eight years 
1900-1907 inclusive. The $27,410 per mile spent during the 
total eight years is, as a matter of fact, 43.5 per cent. of the 
total capitalization, the cost of the book value of the bonds 
and stocks being subtracted from the par value of securities of 
the Lake Shore outstanding, it must be remembered. 

The total operating revenue amounted to $39,964,858 last 
year, a decrease of $4,988,617 from the revenue in 1907. This 
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entire decrease is accounted for by the decrease in freight 
earnings. Earnings from this souree were $25,935,473, or 
$5,176,009 less than in the previous year, a decrease of 17 per 
cent. The falling off in earnings from freight was rather less 
than commensurate with the falling off in tonnage carried. 
This tonnage totaled 26,224,406 tons last year, a decrease of 
8,057,540 tons, or 24 per cent., from the figures for the previous 
year, while the earnings per ton increased, being 97.1 cents 
last year as compared with 89.2 cents in the previous year. 
The increase in earnings was due to a greater average haul, 
since the earnings per ton per mile averaged but 0.525 cents 
last year as against 0.533 cents in 1907. The average haul was 
10.4 per cent. greater last year than in the previous year, the 
average in 1908 being 185 miles. 

There was little change in the total passenger earnings, 
although the earnings per passenger per mile fell off from 
1.967 cents in 1907 to 1.914 cents last year. 


Total operating expenses, exclusive of additions and better- 
ments, amounted to $26,712,012, a decrease of $2,832,336 from 
the expenses of 1907. Conducting transportation cost $15,554,- 
0438, or $796,868 less than in 1907. The cost of maintenance 
in general has already been mentioned. The cost per mile of 
maintenance of first, second, third and other tracks (mileage 
of switch tracks and sidings being counted one-half) and the 
cost per unit of repairs and renewals of equipment are shown 
in the following table: 


; 1908. 1907. 
Maintenance of way, per mile......... $1,686 $2,141 
Repairs and renewals, per locomotive.. 1,711 1,770 

= re - per passenger ear 735 874 
a“ "7 “ per freight car... 67 74 


The balance sheet shows current assets of $32,396,543 and 
current liabilities of $8,840,037. This compares with current 
assets in 1907 of $18,015,331 and current liabilities of $13,049,- 
548. The $5,500,000 mentioned in the report of the Big Four 
as being a loan from the Lake Shore is shown on the balance 
sheet as a current asset in 1908 and not shown, separately at 
least, in 1907. Not only is the position of the Lake Shore 
strengthened in general as to current assets and liabilities, but 
cash charged the treasurer, which amounted to but $961,127 in 
1907, was increased in 1908 to $14,418,965. Part of this in- 
crease presumably came from the sale of $7,000,000 Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern bonds. This strong position as regards 
cash, together with a surplus of $1,740,013 earned after the 
payment of 12 per cent. dividends in 1908, emphasizes once 
more the enormous equity of the New York Central stock in the 
earnings of the Central’s most valuable subsidiary. 

The following table shows the results of operation for the 
years 1908 and 1907: 


1908. 1907. 
Average mileage operated .... 1,511 1,520 
Freight revenue ..........$25,935,473 $31,111,482 
Passenger revenue ......... 9,583,227 9,769,873 
Total operating revenue...... 39,964,858 44,953,475 
Maint. way and structures. 4,909,069 6,328,638 - 
Maint. of equipment ...... 5,422,114 6,044,155 
Conducting transportation . 15,554,043 16,350,911 
Total operating expenses .... 26,712,012 29,544,347 
SMM Ne cia ao aia ote aidities & Gece elec 1,424,201 1,300,875 
DUNE DRBMMNNE cc! s's Saisseico wmes 11,828,645 14,108,253 
CREOGE TRCOMG 6.6668 bee Gees 16,521,310 19,824,673 
Dee ae ea 8,968,269 12,379,830 
Additions and betterments.... 1,292,276 4,994,114 
IRON oa pare -ae be cbr ees 5.935.980 6,925,310 
MONNUIE Sak wis cre claeiars asleaiee:s 1,740.013 460,406 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL. 





Drastic reduction in expenses, especially in maintenance 
charges, was used by the Michigan Central to offset the re- 
duction in earnings due to the bad year 1908. The charges 
for conducting transportation were reduced to a certain ex- 
tent. They amounted to $12 406,033 last year, being 8 per cent. 
less than in 1907, but it was primarily through the reduction 
of the charges for both maintenance of way and maintenance 
of equipment that the Michigan Central was able to show a 
larger net revenue in 1908 than in 1907. Maintenance of way 





iss 


and structures, as a whole, cost $3,061,375 last year as against 
$4,991,923 in 1907. Repairs of roadway under the general 
head of maintenance cost $1,722,708, or 33 per cent., less than 
in 1907, and repairs and renewals of bridges and culverts cost 
but $206,119, 70 per cent. less than was spent in the previous 
year. In the same way the charges for maintenance of equip- 
ment were heavily reduced in 1908, but $2,978,744 being spent 
on this account, a reduction of $1,091,533, or 27 per cent., from 
the figures in 1907. 

In detail, the charge for maintenance of way and structures 
per mile of first, second, third, fourth, and other track (sid- 
ings and switch tracks being counted half) is shown in the 
following table, together with the unit costs of maintenance 
of equipment: 


1908. 1907. 

Maintenance of way, per mile ........ $1,041 $1,707 
Repairs and renewals, per locomotive. 1,975 2,116 
per passenger car 340 460 

- per freight car. 67 102 


Total operating revenue amounted to $24,918,488, being 
$3,628,622, or 13 per cent., less than the revenue in 1907. 
Although passenger earnings suffered to a greater extent 
than was the case with either the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern or the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
it was in freight earnings that the Michigan Central, like 
the other Vanderbilt roads, suffered the most. Earnings from 
tis source amounted to $16,947,002, being $2,979,802, or 15 
per cent., less than in 1907. 

The reduction in earnings came principally from a reduc- 
tion in the volume of traffic moved. There were 14,347,464 
tons of revenue freight carried in 1908. This is 13 per cent. 
less than the volume of freight in 1907, and the reduction was 
evenly distributed through the different classes of commodities, 
with the exception that the products of agriculture yielded a 
larger tonnage in 1908 than in 1907. Both the tonnage of 
grain, which amounted to 1,116,210 tons, and other mill prod- 
ucts, which amounted to 256,591 tons, were considerably larger 
last year than the year before. The increases were 61,166 tons 
and 38,362 tons respectively. 

The earnings per ton per mile on freight averaged 0.627 
cents as against 0.641 cents in 1907, while the average haul 
was about the same in both years, 184 miles. Like all the other 
roads that have made reports for 1908, the Michigan Central 
had a considerably larger proportion of empty car mileage and 
a consequently smaller average train load in 1908 than in 
1907. The train load being 379 tons as against 420 tons in 
1907. 

The total number of passengers carried increased by 169,240, 
totaling 5,150,871 last year, but since the average distance 
each passenger was carried decreased from 63 miles in 1907 
to 60 miles last year, the number of passengers carried one 
mile was 3,606,002 less last year than in 1907. 

The earnings per passenger per mile averaged 1.95 cents 
last year and 2.05 cents in 1907. Increased operating effi- 
ciency in the passenger department is shown by 55 passengers 
per train mile in 1908 as against 52 in 1907. 

Dividends were reduced from 8 per cent. in 1907 to 6 per 
cent. last year, leaving a surplus of $502,840 in 1908 as com- 
pared with $230,325 in the previous year. There were sold 
during the vear, $3,825,000 4 per cent. first mortgage bonds of 
the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, and the company’s cash 
capital was increased from $1,318,774 in 1907 to $3,683,940 last 
year. 

Comparatively few roads could meet a falling off in earn- 
ings by such deep cuts in their maintenance charges without 
detriment to their rolling stock and their property, but, as has 
often been pointed out before, the Vanderbilt lines are in a 
situation rather different in this respect from that of most of 
the roads of the country, because their standard of mainten- 
ance has been very high in the past, so that one year’s retrench- 
ment should not seriously affect the condition of either the 


rolling stock or the roadbed. 
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The following table shows the results of operation for th 
years 1908 and 1907: 


1908. 19 ay 
Average mileage operated. 1,7 1,746 
i reight POURING S5iss.00 ~ se . $16, 947, 002 4 $19, 926, 803 
Passenger revenue ........ 6,168,190 6,541,103 
Total operating revenue...... 24°918,488 28,547, "110 
Maint. way and structures.. 3, 061,375 4,991,923 
Maint. of equipment....... 2, 2/978, 744 4,070,277 
Conducting transportation. . 12/406, 033 13,503,987 
Total operating expenses..... 19,005,352 23,131,751 
EMER. cc Gove as dani ous ee een oe 1,105,694 1 008,776 
oS eT eee Pee 4,807,442 4,406,585. 
Oe SS ea ees een 5,462,947 5, 109, 102 
So ES eee re 1,627,120 1,729,365 
SPEWREMNIMNUE? - «6 c-b iso s-9:4-6s 00 isin 0 1 "124,280 i, "499 040 
SE chee kh ak ok eas a sues 502,840 230,325 





CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS. 





The assertion of the Middle West that it did not feel the 
business depression of 1908 as did the rest of the country is 
to a certain extent borne out by the showing of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis last year. The Big Four holds 
somewhat the same position relative to the New York Central 
lines as the Pan Handle holds to the Pennsylvania system. 
The P. C. C. & St. L., however, runs as far west as Indian- 
apolis only, and then turns north, while the Big Four extends 
west to St. Louis and southwest to Cairo. 

Although there was a falling off in both freight and pas- 
senger business on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the decrease was not very sharp nor very severe. Total 
operating revenue amounted to $24,621,661 in the calendar 
year 1908 as compared with $26,447,804 in the previous year, 
the greatest decrease being in freight earnings, which 
totaled but $15,711,941 last year. This is $1,526,407, or 9 
per cent. less than in 1907, and was caused both by a decrease 
in the tonnage carried and by smaller earnings per ton per 
mile. The decrease in actual business as shown by the number 
of tons of revenue freight carried amounted to but 4 
per cent., being 17,361,766 tons carried in 1908 as against 
18,130,351 tons in 1907. 

Passenger earnings and business show proportionately 
rather slighter decreases, the total earnings from this source 
being $6,908,326 in 1908, or $218,723 less than in 1907, and the 
total number of passengers carried amounted to 6,721,878 as 
compared with 6,701,012. 

Total operating expenses were reduced $924.039, and amounted 
to $5,390,137 in 1908. They nevertheless consumed a little 
over 78 per cent. of gross earnings as compared with 76 per 
cent. in 1908. This is an increase of $332,371 in the cost of 
conducting transportation, which, by the way, includes most 
of the items under the heading traffic expenses, prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and not shown separately 
in this report. These transportation expenses amounted 
to $12,200,908 last year, the increase being accounted for 
through an increase in per diem balances due to decreased 
demand for cars on foreign roads and by increased cost 
of loss end damage. The latter was due, the report says, 
chiefly to the settlement of deferred claims, largely the 
result of congestion in the later months of the year previous. 
and the increase of fire claims as the result of this year’s mid- 
summer drouth. The cost of both maintenance of way and of 
equipment decreased. The following table shows the cost per 
mile of first, second, third, and other track (mileage of switch 
tracks and sidings being counted one-half). It also snows cost. 
per unit, of repairs and renewals of equipment: 


1908 1907. 

Maintenance of way, per mile ........ $916 $1,220 
Repairs and renew als, per locomotive .. 1,921 2,379 
per passenger car 648 796 

ne as ss per freight car. 68 64 


With these lower maintenance charges and slightly greate) 
transportation costs, 49.55 per cent. of gross earnings goes t’ 
conducting transportation as compared with 44.88 per cent. i 
the previous vear. 


Notwithstanding the decrease in freight business, freigh 
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train mileage totaled 6,983,206 miles last year as compared 
with 6,938,123 miles in 1907. Passenger train mileage, how- 
ever, slightly decreased. Car mileage increased from 260,319,- 
590 in 1907 to 267,302,854 miles last year, due entirely to an 
increase of 24,569,260 miles in the empty car mileage. Naturally 
the average train load decreased, being 383 tons last year as 
compared with 422 tons in the previous year. 

The balance sheet of the Big Four lacks interest, first, be- 
cause being one of the New York Central lines it is not very 
full and the items given are not explained in other parts of 
the report, and secondly, because since it is under the wing 
of the Central, its balance sheet of itself shows only one 
side of the general financial position of the so-called Vander- 
bilt roads. The company on December 31, 1908, had current 
liabilities of $11,037,448, with current assets of $6,278,819. 
This compares with December 31, 1907, as follows: Current 
liabilities, $11,623,139, and current assets of $6,356,314. The 
supply of cash was slightly larger on December 31, 1908, than 
in the previous year, and under current liabilities there are 
but $4,152,398 wages and supplies due as compared with $6,742,- 
683 in 1907. On the other hand, bills payable have increased. 
The loans and bills payable are carried on the 1907 balance 
sheet at $3,013,990, while on the 1908 balance sheet the bills 
payable are divided up, $5,500,000 being due the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern; $112,500 due the Dayton & Union, and 
other bills payable amounting to the nominal sum of $3,425, 
making in all $15,615,925 bills payable. 

Altogether the Big Four came through the 1908 :year re- 
markably well. It spent considerably less for additions to 
the property, improvements and new equipment, the sum being 
$3,210,982 last year as compared with $8,096,403 in 1907, but 
the expenditures for improvements of the Vanderbilt roads 
have been heavy in the past, and the amount charged last 
year to capital account and spent for improvements was 
probably ample to keep the property up to standard condition. 

The following table shows the results of operation for the 
years 1908 and 1907: 


1908. 1907. 
Mileage operated ........... 1,982 1,983 
Freight revenue ..........$15,711,941 $17,238,348 
Passenger revenue ........ 6,908,326 7,127,049 
Total operating revenue...... 24,621,661 26,447,804 
Maint. way and structures. 2,611,392 3,432,738 
Maint. of equipment....... 3,801,196 4,209,998 
Conducting transportation. . 12,200,908 11,868,437 
Total operating expenses..... 19,231,524 20,133,629 
BRON Rik soa w iarh a Sede OSs 894,376 842,892 
INGE DOMDINME  o. 6.5 d5s:6 Ska eee 4.495.761 5.471,283 
SPORE ABCOMO ooo ise 6b ccceeews 4,633,167 5,657,827 
TMC MINORS i: 0ie-0: aio eyo salaraesse 708,779 1,973,217 
WORW AIT 6.55.16. 5.855. 05% 650 4550-424 500,000 1,911,689 
PREREE wiircsisis do Worn sacsaesies 208,779 61,528 








Letters to the Lditor. 


THE USE OF MODERATELY SUPERHEATED STEAM. 





Montreal, March 22, 1909. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

The article by Lawford H. Fry in your issue of March 5, 
page 459, on the use of moderately superheated steam draws 
conclusions favorable to moderate superheat which are not, 
I consider, entirely justified. 

Mr. Fry’s results depend on two deductions, the first with 
reference to the efficiency of the boilers, the second to that 
of the engine. Compared with a normal boiler having an 
efficiency of 60 per cent., Mr. Fry deduces an efficiency of 62.1 
per cent. for a boiler having a drop of temperature of 100 
deg. in the gases passing through the superheater, and with- 
out wishing to question this figure, I would simply call your 
attention to its being a remarkably efficient case of heat 
transference and possibly a maximum result. The total heat 
of steam at 140 lbs. pressure from 60 deg. is 1164 B.t.u., 
which would represent the heat transferred with an efficiency 
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of 60 per cent. so that with an efficiency of 62.1 per cent. 
with the increase obtained entirely from the action of the 
superheater, 1204.7 B.t.u. must be transferred per lb. of 
steam. I presume that the specific heat of steam has been 
taken at 0.52 between 400 deg. and 650 deg., so that if the 
superheat obtained is 40 deg. this would account for 20.8 B.t.u., 
leaving 20 to be accounted for by evaporation of the entrained 
water. At 140 lbs. pressure the latent heat evaporation is 
860 B.t.u., so that this would correspond to 2.3 per cent. of 
water, which would be rather high, and I therefore consider 
that it would be more reasonable to give the superheater credit 
for 40 deg. superheat, which is, I believe, about the highest 
that has been claimed for the front end superheater, and say 
1 per cent. of moisture, which would reduce the efficiency from 
62.1 per cent. to 61.5 per cent. I do not wish to question Mr. 
Fry’s figures, but in view of the variations in temperature 
which we have found in different parts of the smoke-box of 
ordinary engines, I do not believe it wise to accept an increase 
in boiler efficiency in excess of the effects obtained. 

I cannot agree at all with the necessity of a smoke-box 
temperature of 800 deg. for the high superheat boiler. Even 
admitting for the sake of argument that the gases pass out 
of the superheater tubes at this temperature, giving a final 
temperature difference of 150 deg. between the gases and the 
steam for both types of apparatus, Mr. Fry has neglected the 
fact that the larger proportions of the gases pass through the 
evaporation tubes, and would therefore be discharged at 650 
deg., following the reasoning in his article. Take the case 
of an engine having 244 tubes 2 in. diameter or say 1% in. 
inside, and 22 superheater tubes 414 in. inside, contracted to 
three inches at the flue sheet. Figuring the area of the large 
part (less the four 114-in. pipes) the area through the super- 
heater tubes is 29 per cent. of the total, while if figured at 
the flue sheet end it is 21 per cent. of the total. Taking 25 
per cent. aS an average discharge at 800 deg. and 75 per cent. 
at 650 deg., the average temperature would be 690 deg., and 
the B.t.u. discharged 15 per cent. of the coal fired. The boiler 
efficiency has thus dropped to 59 per cent. in place of 56.7 per 
cent. as calculated, and the net result is therefore that in place 
of the low and high superheater boilers having efficiencies of 
62.1 per cent. and 56.7 per cent. respectively, they should 
properly have efficiencies of 61.5 and 59 per cent. respec- 
tively; in other words, in place of being as 100 to 91.5 they 
are as 100 to 96. 

Mr. Fry has, however, neglected a further and far more 
important consideration, namely, that the efficiency of a boiler 
is a function of the work it is doing. This was shown most 
distinctly at the St. Louis test, and it is evident that the only 
proper comparison of two engines can be on the basis of equal 
rates of work developed. 

The above estimates are based entirely on equal weights 
of coal burned per hour, whereas the thermal consumption 
of the three engines is given by Mr. Fry as 100, 89 and 79 
respectively. For equal rates of work or for equal horse power 
therefore the high superheat boiler is only requiring 79 per 
cent. of the B.t.u. required by the saturated steam engine 
per hour, and the consequence is that all losses are cor- 
respondingly reduced and this factor alone will more than 
overbalance the losses in efficiency shown above. 

The general results of the St. Louis tests.showed that the 
relation between the equivalent evaporation per pound of 
dry coal (which I will call “E’’) and the equivalent evapora- 
tion per sq. ft. of heating surface per hour (which I will 
call “Q’) could be fairly represented by a line having the 

Q 
equation E = 13 — —. 
2 
efficiency of the boiler and Q to its thermal consumption or 


the B.t.u. per hour required to do a given amount of work, 
and while the contestants given may be modified slightly, 


Now, E is proportional to the 
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they are substantially correct. As the coal used averaged 
14,000 B.t.u., an efficiency of 100 per cent. corresponds to an 
equivalent evaporation of 14.5 lbs. and 60 per cent. efficiency 
to one of 8.7 lbs. For E = 8.7 lbs., Q = 8.6 Ibs., and if on 
account of the increased efficiency of the engine this is reduced 
in the ratio of 100 to 89 and 79 respectively, Q for those con- 
sumptions becomes 7.75 and 6.9, the corresponding evapora- 
tions (E) 9.13 and 9.55, and the corresponding efficiencies 
62.9 per cent. and 65.8 per cent. respectively. If these effi- 
ciencies are corrected as above by adding 1.5 per cent. to the 
low superheat boiler and deducting 1 per cent. from the high 
superheat boiler the final efficiencies for the three boilers are 
60 per cent., 64.4 per cent. and 64.8 per cent. respectively, but 
it must be understood that these results are dependent on the 
engine efficiencies that have been assumed being obtained. 

Mr. Fry has quoted a steam economy on the saturated steam 
engine of 12.5 per cent. for the low superheat and 30 per cent. 
for the high superheat engine, these figures based on pounds 


of steam per ih.p hour. Taking B.t.u. the consumption 
is 27,900, 24,800 aad 22,000 per horse power hour respec- 


tively, or as 100 is to 89 and 79, or about a 3 per cent. saving 
for the engines w'th low superheat as against 21 per cent. for 
that with high, and these are I believe much more closely 
the figures that will be obtained in service. 

It is obvious that if the engine efficiency of the low super- 
heat locom#tive is less than that assumed its steam consump- 
tion wil) not be reduced and its boiler efficiency improved as 
I heave outlined above, while on the other hand, in practice, 
tne application of the smoke tube superheater somewhat re- 
duces the amount of heating surface; and this reduction should 
be allowed for in the estimate of boiler efficiencies I have made 
in which I endeavored to follow the method outlined by Mr. 
Fry. This reduction in heating surface amounts to about 15 
per cent. and if Q is corrected for this the equivalent evapora- 
tion E becomes 8.95 and the boiler efficiency 61.6. Correcting 
this for the higher temperature of the gases passing out of 
the superheater tubes would leave the boiler efficiency of this 
engine at 60.6 per cent. and the result would be that the 
thermal efficiency of 21 per cent. should be found to be the 
saving. It is interesting to note that this figure has been some- 
what exceeded on the Canadian Pacific in service, and that 
this estimate for the high superheat engine is therefore fairly 
justified, but it is evident that there may be a considerable 
difference in the results obtained from the low superheat 
engine, dependent chiefly on the efficiency that is actually ob- 
tained from a sma:l amount of superheat in the cylinders. 

Il H. VAUGHAN. 


THE SPOKANE RATE CASE. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 27, 1909. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

I have just read the editorial on ‘“‘The Spokane Rate Case” 
in your issue of March 12, and wish to make one or two com- 
ments. 

You say “but, as the Commission concedes, water competi- 
tion is controlling at Coast Terminal points, and it would be 
pretty sure to force reductions to the coast ports correspond- 
ing to any made to intermediate points.” 

If water competition is controlling, why has it not already 
forced the rates to Pacific coast ports as low as possible, and 
if it has not so does it not follow that there must be 
some understanding or combination between rail and water 


done 


carriers? 

Again, if the water competition is controlling, and business 
can profitably be handled to Coast cities for less money than 
has heretofore been charged, will not the decision simply 


result in all the consumers of the West securing reductions to 
they are entitled: 


which reductions which will supply them 
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with all of their necessaries at a less transportation cost? 

Further on you say, “Can rates ke properly held to be in- 
herently unreasonable on which the tariff moves easily, which 
are low as compared with other rates for similar service 
throughout the world, and for which much better service is 
rendered than ever before?” The day after the Galveston 
storm of September 8, 1900, fifty cents or even a dollar a 
box could readily be obtained in that city for Uneeda biscuit, 
but no sane man would say that that was a healthy trade con- 
dition, or one which it would be well to have indefinitely 
maintained. 

Again you say, “What incentive will the management of a 
road have to seek to build up a large traffic by skillful adjust- 
ment of rates; to attract travel by giving the best and safest 
service; to reduce opjerating expenses by constantly experi- 
menting with and adopting new and improved appliances, if 
all profits above a certain maximum, say four or six per cent., 
are to be appropriated to the public by means of rate reduc- 
tions?” One may fairly reply with the question, What in- 
centive would there be for a railway to use its best efforts to 
build up a great commercial metropolis upon the sea coast 
when it has to continually fight for its share of the business 
with water carriers? Often it has to take the business at 
rates inadequate to pay the cost of service, while at the same 
time maintaining a policy of rate making to otherwise well 
located points in the interior which discourages their doing 
any great amount of ‘business and prohibits them from attain- 
ing any commercial importance. 

If it has been hard for rail carriers to meet competition to 
Pacific coast points as against water transportation in the past. 
what will be the condition when the Panama Canal is finished 
and water transportation becomes a real live factor? It would 
seem to an ordinary business man that the sensible thing 
for the railways to do would be to encourage the building up 
of strong interior jobbing points over which they can retain 
control, and to which they can always maintain such rates as 
will be at least compensatory. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 
Traffic Manager, Oklahoma Traffic Association. 


EFFECT OF FLAT WHEELS ON RAILS. 





To tHE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

In the Railroad Age Gazette of January 8 the discussion of 
Messrs. Geo. L. Fowler and E. L. Hancock of my article, on The 
Effect of Flat Spots, I consider more due to a misunderstanding 
of the article than a valid criticism of it. 

Mr. Fowler calls attention to the fact that a flat spot de- 
livers a substantial blow at speeds above five miles an hour 
as antagonistic to the results arrived at, and suggests that both 
writers based the computations on gravity, from which I can 
only infer that Mr. Fowler did not read carefully either the 
conditions assumed or the results stated in my article. The 
conditions assumed are very largely those outlined by Mr. 
Fowler, but on account of the weight below the springs sup- 
ported by the wheel being considered as dropping with the 
wheel the acceleration taken is ten times that of gravity in 
place of 17.7 times as taken by Mr. Fowler. The speed at 
which the flat spot strikes its maximum blow would not, how- 
ever, vary directly as the acceleration, but as its square root, as 
shown in Section 1 of Mr. Spilsbury’s analysis; while if the 
decreasing action of the spring is taken into account it would 
be somewhat less. As a matter of fact, for any ordinary flat 
spot the actual drop of the wheel is so small that without 
introducing any appreciable error the action of the spring may 
be taken as constant. 

With regard to practical considerations of the irregularities 
in track, rolling of car, etc., it is true that these enter into the 
questicn and cannot easily be allowed for, but as I under- 
stand the importance of this question the information desired 
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is the order of magnitude of the blow delivered by flat spots 
with the existing limitations; and I consider that the results 
arrived at in Mr. Spilsbury’s analysis have determined this 
to be of a reasonable and safe amount as opposed to the highly 
dangerous magnitudes arrived at in Mr. Hancock’s original 
calculation. The blow will be substantially increased or de- 
creased in the same way as the pressure between the rail and 
a wheel without a flat spot varies from the same causes, but 
this does not lead us to neglect the weight on the wheel as a 
measure of the pressure on the rail, and I consider that the 
kinetic effect of the wheel striking the rail is determined by 
Mr. Spilsbury with accuracy with proper figures for the 
various quantities, as the pressure between the wheel and the 
rail is when the weight on the wheel is known, provided, of 
course, that no actual error is shown in the calculation, which 
so far has not been the case. 

I do not quite understand Mr. Hancock’s position, wherein 
he states that it is more rational to consider only the mass of 
the rotating parts as concentrated at the center of the wheel, 
as to whether he intends to supplement this with the action of 
the springs. If this be the case he has abandoned his original 
condition and there is simpiy a change in the assumptions I 
have made. As an extreme condition, let us take the weight 
of the wheel and one-half the axle as the rotating weight, say 
1.100 lbs.; take the same total weight per wheel as before, 
and assume that the springs carry the entire remaining weight. 
The resulting maximum striking velocity (see result D) is 
4.6 ft. per second in place of 3.8. In other words, there is a 
weight of 1,100 lbs. striking at 4.6 ft. per second against 
one of 1,600 lbs. at 3.8 ft. per second as originally assumed. 
The kinetic energy is 363 ft. lbs. against 358 in the latter. 

There is no assumption of an upward force in Mr. Spilsbury’s 
analysis; when a body of mass M is rotating around a center at 
a distance R from its center of gravity the centrifugal force ag it 

73 


:  M 
is generally termed is —— and this is the force referred to 


when the condition is postulated as in section 1 of the wheel 
turning around the leading edge of the flat spot. 

I trust you will pardon these demands on your space, but 
I consider Mr. Spilsbury has supplied a correct and reasonable 
analysis of this important question and one that agrees with 
practical experience, and I feel that the discussions that have 
taken place would not leave an entirely correct impression. 

H. H. VAUGHAN. 


Contributed Papers. 








RESULT OF FIRST ARBITRATION UNDER BOARD OF 
TRADE SCHEME. 


It will be recalled that in the autumn of 1907 there were 
threats of an impending strike on British railways, in con- 
sequence of which the then president of the Board of Trade— 
Mr, Lloyd George—had some protracted negotiations with sev- 
eral of the railway chairmen and also with the representatives 
of some of the men’s trades unions. The result was a scheme 
for conciliation and arbitration which provided for the forma- 
tion of boards fcr each railway, consisting of representatives 
of the company and of the employees, to consider any question 
relating to rates of wages and hours of duty. The scheme 
‘urther provided that questions which these boards were unable 
‘0 Settle were to be referred to a single arbitrator. 

The London & North Western was the first company to 
complete the arrangements in connection with the scheme, and 
‘emands from most of the grades concerned in the working 
of traffic, numbering about 39,000 men, were considered by the 
newly-formed Conciliation Boards. The principal grades con- 
‘erned were: engine drivers, firemen and cleaners, signalmen, 
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brakemen and shunters, passenger guards and platform 
porters, carriage cleaners, wagon examiners and_ greasers, 
permanent way men, goods staff, cartage staff. 

Agreement, however, was found impossible, and reference 


was made to arbitration, and Sir Edward Fry was <celected as 
arbitrator. 

Sir Edward Fry sat at Euston station for eight days in 
December, 1908, and his award has now been published. The 
men’s demands consisted of a general “All Grades National 
Program” for advances of pay and reduction of hours, 
which, if granted in their entirety, would have involved an 
extra cost of at least £750,000 yearly, equivalent to nearly 2 per 
cent. dividend on the company’s ordinary stock of 42 million 
pounds. During the course of the arbitration proceedings the 
employees withdrew a large number of items on account of 
their being nearly or quite in accordance with the company’s 
existing practice. 

Under the award the men obtain benefits estimated at £70,000 
yearly—a small proportion of what they claimed. Some of 
the most important claims put forward in the “National 
Program’”’ were entirely disallowed by the arbitrator, as for 
instance: that an immediate advance of 2 shillings a week be 
given to all grades; that eight hours constitute the standard 
day for drivers, firemen, signalmen, passenger guards and 
brakemen; that a full week’s wages be guaranteed; that over- 
time should be calculated for each day separately; that Sun- 
day duty be paid for at a minimum of rate and a half; that 
the “bonus,” “classification” and “trip” systems be abolished; 
that promotion be according to seniority. 

The following is a precis of the principal 
award: 


points in the 


LOCOMOTIVE DRIVERS, FIREMEN AND CLEANERS. 

Minimum of nine hours’ rest between two spells of duty, except in 
case of emergency. 

Advance of 1s. 6d. per week to firemen employed on the new large 
engines. 

Slight increased allowance to locomotive men stationed in the Lon- 
don district. without prejudice to the right of the company to advance 
the rents of their houses. 

Slight reduction in scale of pay for cleaners. 

SIGNALMEN. 

Rate and a quarter for all overtime, and for all time worked between 
midnight of Saturday and midnight of Sunday: also an allowance 
when temporarily working in a higher paid cabin. 

BRAKEMEN. 
in case of emergency. An 
without prejudice to the 


A minimum of nine hours’ rest, except 
allowance to men stationed at Willesden, 
right of the company to advance the rents of their houses. 

SHUNTERS. 

Reduction in hours of men exclusively engaged in shunting to eight 
a day. 

PASSENGER GUARDS. 

Rate and a quarter for all time over standard hours. To be paid 
time and a quarter for Sunday duty, but the present system of paying 
the full day’s pay for any spell of Sunday duty to be abolished and 
the duty and pay to be split up into quarter days as proposed by the 
company. 

PLATFORM PORTERS. 

To be paid at ordinary rate for Sunday duty in addition to weekly 
rate of pay, with a minimum of a quarter of a day’s pay for each time 
of booking on duty. This clause not to apply to men finishing their 
ordinary week’s work on Sunday merning or commencing their ordi- 
nary week’s work on Sunday night. « 

PERMANENT-WAY STAFF. 

Allowance when working in higher grade, for more than a day con- 

secutively, of not less than the minimum rate of the higher grade. 
GOODS STAFF. 

Maximum working week, 72 hours a week, less three hours daily for 
meals and rest; of the three hours for meals and rest two to be succes- 
sive. 

Employees under 21 years of age not to be paid adult wages when 
not employed on adult work. 

Rate and a quarter for all time cover the standard week of 72 hours 
and between midnight of Saturday and midnight of Sunday. In regard 
to Sunday work an exception is made in the case of men finishing their 
week’s work on Sunday, and not recommencing work until after a rest 
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of 24 hours, and also of men commencing their week's work on Sunday 
after 12 o'clock at noon, and after a preceding rest of 24 hours. 

An advance of 2s. per week to all capstan men. 

CARMEN, DRAYMEN AND LURRYMEN, 

Maximum hours of work to be 60 per week, inclusive of one hour 
daily for dinner. 

Rate and a quarter for all time worked over the standard week, 
and between midnight of Saturday and midnight of Sunday, with the 
same exception in regard to the latter as shown above for the goods 
staff. 


The award was to come into operation on April 1, 1909, and 
is binding until January 1, 1918. 





HANDLING LOCOMOTIVE TUBES. 





A flue shop recently has been installed in the Garrett, Ind., 
locomotive repair plant of the Baltimore & Ohio, which is 
turning out repaired boiler tubes at the rate of one a min- 
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so that the end of the flue, which is to receive the new safe 
end, will not need further attention in the way of trimming or 
cutting off before reaching the furnace at the welding ma- 
chine. 

The operator in the smokebox, who handles the cutting off 
machine, removes the flue with assistance from the operator 
in the firebox and pulls it out on to an inclined roller slide 
which delivers it immediately over and drops it automatically 
on to a flat car. All handling of the flue, outside of that 
necessary by the two operators in the flue shop, now 
ceases until the finished set of flues is returned on the car to 
the boiler to be reset. A small shop switching locomotive 
takes the car to the pneumatic hoist at the flue rattler. The 
flues are rattled wet or dry with the axis of the rattler barrel 
614 ft. above the floor of the shop, which permits the flues, 
when rattled, to roll into the shop over inclined trestles di- 
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ute. A description of the mgnner in which flues are being 
handled and worked in this shop, which occupies a floor space 
only 25 ft. x 35 ft., in one corner of the boiler-shop proper, fol- 
lows: 

The work starts with the flue as it leaves the boiler en- 
route to the rattler. The track arrangement in the erecting 
shop is such that it is possible to push flue cars directly in 
front of each locomotive. When it is desired to renew a set 
of flues in the roundhouse, the locomotive is backed in, mak- 
ing it possible to bring a flue car close to the boiler, as is done 
in the erecting shop. The flues are then taken out of the 
boiler, being careful to see that they are not damaged when 
the beads are chipped off in the firebox with the air hammer, 


Elevation and Plan, B. & O. Flue Shop at Garrett, Ind. 
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rectly up to the first operator, who stands in front of the fur- 
nace and the spreading, welding and shouldering machines. A 
two-portal furnace burning fuel oil in connection with fan 
blast air receives the flue in its first portal, where it is heated 
preparatory to spreading. The operator, in the meantime, has 
thrown a safe end, already scarfed (the flue is not scarfed) 
into the portal ahead of the flue. 

The flue is now hot enough to spread. A spreading plunger, 
operated pneumatically, is placed at the proper angle directly 
under the furnace, and the flue, which is supported near its 
center throughout the first set of operations on roller supports, 
is lowered until it is in line with the spreader plunger an‘ 
then clamped with a quick service vise. After the end of ths 
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flue is spread, it is inserted into the portal which contains the 
safe end, now red hot, which is then bumped into the spread 
end, and the flue, with the safe end inserted, is placed in the 
second portal. While waiting a few seconds for the welding 
heat, the operator draws the next flue from the inclined rack 
and places it in the vacant portal, along with a safe end, to 
heat for the spreading operation. He then takes the other flue, 
which has reached welding heat, and passes it rapidly through 
the welding and shouldering machines. He then rolls this flue 
on another set of inclined trestles to the second operator, who 
stands at the opposite end of the flue. 

On one side of the operator are the belt-driven cutting-off 
and hydraulic steam-driven testing machines, and on the other 
side he has a small fuel-oil furnace, directly over the spreading 
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Receiving Side 


Side Elevation of Tube Cleaner Building; 


machine, where he heats and spreads the flue to fit the larger 
hole in the front flue head. The flues, when cut off, are tested by 
a steam operated water ram and the spreading plunger is 
worked pneumatically. The flue is then thrown on to the in- 
clined trestles from which it drops to the flue car, finished, 
and is ready, when the set is complete, to be hauled back to 
the boiler. All of the machines are adjustable so that flues 
from 10 ft. to 20 ft. long can be accommodated. 
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End Elevation of Tube Cleaner Building. 


The accompanying drawings will give a general idea of the 
arrangement of the machines and trestles. The best record is 
69 finished flues in 60 minutes, and the average cost for pass- 
ing a set of flues through this shop from the rattler to the 
delivering car is from 114 to 11%4 cents per flue. 

We are indebted to D. Gallaudet, division master mechanic 
Baltimore & Ohio, for this description and the illustration. 
He designed the special machinery and grouped the vari- 
ous operations so as to make it possible for two men to 
keep the flues moving from the time they roll out of the 
rattler until at the rate of one a minute, they drop on to the 
delivery car ready to go back into the boiler. 

At the Burnside shops of the Illinois Central the tube 
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cleaner is driven by an electric motor and arranged in a 
house, so that the tubes are delivered and removed to the 
cleaner by gravity, and no hand labor is required in lifting 
them. The tubes, as removed from locomotives, are loaded 
on a special car, which is moved to a track under a travel- 
ing crane. The entire load of tubes is hoisted by the crane 
and dropped on the receiving platform at the tube-cleaner 
house, from which point they are fed into the cleaner. After 
the tubes are cleaned they are discharged by gravity over an 
inclined door directly to a car which transfers them to the 
tube department in the boiler shop. The overhead traveling 
crane extends along the side of the storehouse and is used 
principally for handling heavy stores. The tube cleaner is 
located, so that this crane may be used for hoisting the tubes 


Overhead 77 crane 
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Burnside Shops of the I. C. 


to the cleaner platform. The drawing shows the house ar- 
ranged for two tube cleaners, with the motor drive at the 
center. 





RAILWAY MAIL PAY. 
BY JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, 

Director of Maintenance and Operation of the Union Pacific System 

and the Southern Pacific Co. 

The question of compensation to the railways of the United 
States for carrying the mails has been under review before 
Congress at different times during the past ten years. The 
subject was exhaustively investigated by a Joint Commission 
of the Senate and House of Representatives in 1898 and 1899, 
which reached the following conclusion after full considera- 
tion and taking of a mass of testimony on all sides of the 
cuestion: 

“Upon a careful consideration of all the evidence and 
the statements and arguments submitted, and in view of 
all the services rendered by the railways, we are of the 
opinion that the prices now paid to the railway companies 
for the transportation of the mails are not excessive, and 
recommend that no reduction thereof be made at this 
time.” 

(See Report 2284, House of Representatives, 56th Congress, 
2d Session.) 

This Commission also concluded as to the pay for railway 
postoffice cars: 

“Taking in view all these facts as disclosed by the testi- 
mony filed herewith, we are of the opinion that the prices 
paid as compensation for the postal car service are not 
excessive, and recommend that no reduction be made 
therein so long as the methods, conditions and require- 
ments of the postal service continue the same as at 
present.” 

Since the above recommendations were made, the operating 
cost on railways, and, consequently, the cost of handling the 
mail, have been largely increased, as hereafter shown, through 
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higher prices for both material and labor, so that if the rail- 
ways were not overpaid ten years ago, the present rates, being 
lower than those paid at that time, would be too low and should 
really be increased to give the railways a reasonable return. 
Far from doing this, legislation enacted in the past few years 
has had the effect of cuttin€ down the mail pay of the rail- 
ways, whilst the special requirements as to service and equip- 
ment have been made more severe and exacting. 

Recent acts of Congress or orders of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, which have the force of law, that have caused reduction 
of railway revenues, are the following: 

1. Act of Congress of March 2, 1907, reduced pay on all 
routes moving in excess of 5,000 pounds per day. This re- 
duced the pay for handling mails $1,740,494.63, or 314 per cent. 
of the total earnings. The same act reduced the rental rates 
for railway postal cars $935,974.09 per annum, or 16 per cent. 
The total reduction in pay to the railways under this act was 
$2,676,468.72, or 6 per cent. of the total compensation for both 
classes of service. 

2. Act of Congress of June 26 1906, effective July 1, 1906, 
withdrew from the mails empty mail bags and certain sup- 
plies, to be thereafter shipped as freight or express. It may 
be conservatively estimated that the annual loss in mail reve- 
nue to the railways by withdrawing these shipments from the 
mails is at least $1,000,000, with practically no reduction in 
space furnished because of this change. 

3. Order of Postmaster-General of June 7, 1907, changing 
with each mail weighing thereafter the method of computing 
average weights on which pay is based from that always pre- 
viously used and theretofore regarded as the proper interpre- 
tation of the law. The effect of this on the mail weighings of 
1907 and 1908 was to reduce railway mail pay in two sections 
of the country, $2,222,108,92, or 914 per cent., or at the rate of 
$4,500,000 per annum for all roads of the country. 


4. Orders of Postmaster-General reducing railway postal 
car pay by allowing “shorter-car” pay on certain lines than 
heretofore authorized and changing certain full lines to half 
lines, that is, reducing pay for return movement; thus causing 
an annual loss to the railways of $345,287.06. (Second As- 
sistant’ Postmaster-General’s Annual Report 1908, page 13.) 


The effects of all of these reductions on the mail 
of the railways aggregate $8,500,000 per annum, or 17 per 
cent. of the total pay received by them in the year ending June 
30, 1908, for handling the mail and furnishing railway postal 
cars. 

These reductions were made without justification and for 
the purpose of reducing railway revenues, and, incidentally, 
the expenses of the Postoffice Department, at a time when the 
net earnings of the carriers seemed large to the public mind; 
although under these favorable conditions the returns to the 
shareholders approximated but 4 per cent., whilst farmers 
were receiving 10 per cent., manufacturers 15 per cent. and 
National banks 18 to 20 per cent. 


revenue 


It is true that there has ‘been a large increase in the gross 
revenue of the railways in the last ten years, but this has ac- 
crued from traffic other than carriage of the mails and has 
been accompanied by great increase in operating expenses. 
In fact, were it not for the economies of the carriers, effected 
by the use of more powerful locomotives and larger freight 
ears, the increase in operating expenses would, without doubt, 
have fully neutralized the growth in revenue. In the months 
preceding the panic of October, 1907, the railways were quite 
generally showing decreases in net earnings in face of the 
largest gross earnings in their history. It was costing them 
much more than a dollar to handle every dollar increase in 
gross earnings. 


Since the hasty enactment of ill-considered legislation re- 
ducing mail pay, the revenues of the roads have been seriously 
affected by a change in business conditions which has reduced 
At the 


traffic without reducing prices of materials and labor. 
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same time, legislation has increased labor costs by reducing 
hours of service. 

In 1898 rates for transporting the mails were too low to 
cover the cost of service, they are much too low now, and the 
losses on the mail service as a whole—there are some routes 
that pay—are borne by freight traffic entirely. 

RECEIPTS FROM MAIL AND OTHER RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 

The latest statistics of operations of all railways of the 
United States are for the year ending June 30, 1907, issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, July 9, 1908. From 
them we compile the following exhibit comparing results of 
1907 and 1898—when a Commission of Congress, after com- 
plete investigation of the subject, recommended that mail 
rates be not reduced. 


1898. Per cent. 


Year ending June 30— ; 
italia $564,606,343 $266,970,490 Inc., 


SC eee 57,332,931 25,908,075 “ 12 
1 ree 50,378,964 34,608,352 “ 46 
cd TERE sss ene ces 1,823,651,998 876,727,719 * 108 
Operating expenses ............. 1,748,515,814 817,978,276 ‘“ 114 


541,439,176* 341,526,769 * as 
662,106,857* 503,766,258 * 31 


Passenger train mileage 
Freight train mileage 


*Including mixed trains, 


Earnings per passenger train mile (cents) : 


1907. 1898. Per cent. 

ee NINE ce aaie min mainly esta siae Wes 105.7 79.4 Ine, 31 
BRSRIUMER® Tbs sco s aie six sos Deke hee ae 10.7 7.7 is 38 
MRE Sect ceuas cian bwen enantio ws 9.4 10.3. Dee., 10 
PMMA’ slinkinece acne wutmeseese eae enna nine 125.8 97.4 Ine, 29 
Number of passengers carried per train...... 51 39 Ine., 31 
Tons of mail carried per train.............. 86 8060 * 7 


Earnings per freight train mile (cents)— 
Earned from freight 3.1 ‘3 58 
Tons of freight carried per train............3857.385 226.45 “ 58 
Operating expenses per total train mile., cents.147.0 95.6 ad 54 
Net earnings per train mile (cents)— 
8 
5 
) 


ee a ee or 21.2* a4 a 
es) ES ee rn ee See 127.0 TT.5 x 64 
Passenger earnings per pass. mile, cents..... 2.014 ivia ** 4 
Mail earnings per mail ton mile, cents....... 10.66 12.57 Dec., 15 
Freight earnings per freight ton mile, cents.. 0.759 0.753 Ine., 1 


* Loss. 


Nore.—Bear in mind these figures do not, of course, show effect of 
eut of $8,500,000 in mail pay effective July 1, 1907, or losses in net reve- 
nue through depression in business conditions commencing in latter part 
of 1907. Asan index of the latter, the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of September 5, 1908, showed that 141 roads, aggregating 168,839 
miles, or 70 per cent. of all roads in the country, had suffered a loss of 
$63,484,902, or 24.97 per cent., in net earnings in the first half of the 
calendar year 1908, as compared with same period of previous year. 


The foregoing statement clearly shows the difference be- 
tween the revenue obtained from passenger trains as com- 
pared with freight trains. The control of the former is 
largely out of the hands of railway operating officers, as to 
meet competitive and traffic conditions, heavier and more lux- 
urious passenger cars must constantly be furnished, which, of 
course, means largely increased expense with very little in- 
crease in the paying train load. In fact, as to the mails, not- 
withstanding an increase in tonnage carried on the average 
train, the mail earnings per passenger train mile were actually 
less in 1907 than in 1898, due largely to the automatic reduc- 
tion of railway mail pay per ton mile. Considering the freight 
train mile, the composition of which is almost entirely within 
the control of the railways, which institute methods for re- 
ducing cost of transportation, it will be observed that by such 
methods the railways have been enabled to place 58 per cent. 
more tonnage in a train, bringing them 58 per cent. more earn- 
ings, which can be applied as an offset to the increase of 54 
per cent. in the cost of running a train one mile. 

This increase in operating expenses per train mile last re- 
ferred to has been brought about largely because of the in- 
creased cost of labor and materials, which, as is well known, 
has been general throughout the country. 

Chart marked “Exhibit A” shows, using year 1898 as unity, 
or 100, the increase in cost of railway operating expenses per- 
train mile as reported to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the rise in prices of labor and commodities from statis- 
ties collected by the United States Department of Labor, Bul- 
letin No. 75 of March, 1908, and No. 77 of July, 1908, the aver- 
age rate per ton of freight handled one mile as reported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the average rate of 
railway mail pay, including pay for postal cars, received by 
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Exhibit A: All Railways in U. S. Relative Results from 
Mail and Freight Traffic, Prices of Labor and Commodities. 


the railways per ton mile, computed from Annual Reports of 
the Postoffice Department. 

Note the close parallelism of the curves of Earnings, Ex- 
penses, Prices of Commodities and Labor. Note that freight 
rates in 1907 were slightly higher than in 1908, and in the 
whole period were never more than 4 per vent. below or above 
1898, and note particularly that the rate of mail pay reduced 
automatically 15 per cent. 

To further illustrate the difference in compensation to the 
railways from freight and passenger service, see ‘Exhibit 
B” showing for. each of the years ending June 30, 1898, to 
1907, inclusive, the actual earnings per train mile received 
from freight anda passengers and the actual operating expense’: 
per train mile. This chart shows that whilst in 1898 passen- 
ger train earnings were slightly more than the cost of running 
a train, in 1907 it cost considerably in excess of the earnings 
received from a passenger train to run it, showing that pas: 
senger traffic as a whole, including the mails, does not pay its 
fair share of operating expenses, regardless of taxes, interest 
on bonds, cr dividends, and this it should do—as pointed out 
by Judge Cooley, the first Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Comparing results of the operations of all railways of the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1907, with 1898, 
when this question was last up, it is shown by reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that gross revenue from 
operations, as well as income from investments, increased 
$1,380,000,000. This is a very large sum, but let us see what 
becomes of it. Increased wages paid to employees consumed 
$577,000,000, or 42 per cent., purchase of material included in 


operating expenses, $354,000,000, or 26 per cent. of the in- 
creased income, and these material purchases represented 
largely labor involved in the‘r production. Increases in bet- 
terments and miscellaneous deductions consumed $77,000,000, 
or 6 per cent. of the increased income. Larger payments for 
interest on funded debt and current liabilities consumed $96,- 
000,000, or 7 per cent., and larger taxes 2.5 per cent., leaving 
$240,000,000, or 16.5 per cent. of the increased income for the 
owners of the properties, the stockholders. In 1898 dividends 
were less than 2 per cent. of the capital stock, and in 1907, 
even with the large increase noted, they were only 4 per cent. 
Contrast this with the manufactrrers’ returns of 15 per cent., 
the farmers’ of 10 per cent., and the National banks’ of 18 to 
20 per cent. on their capitalization. * * * 

Reduction in railway mail pay was not justified in 1898; it 
was far less justified in 1907. On the contrary, there has been 
a large fall in mail pay per ton mile, and conditions under 
which mails are transported are becoming more and more 
onerous. The cost of building a railway postoffice car to the 
present plans and specifications of the Postoffice Department 
is at least 50 per cent. more than it was in 1898, although pay 
received for handling these cars that weigh from 25 to 30 per 
cent. more than formerly has been arbitrarily cut over 16 per 
cent. by the Act of Congress of 1907, and has since been 
further cut through readjustment of routes. For the year 
ending June 30 1908, the railways received gross $48,155,379, 
including railway postoffice pay, for carrying 80 per cent. 
greater tonnage of mails than in 1898, a sum $12,747,629 less 
than it would have been but for the reduction of rate from 
12.59 cents in 1898 to 9.94 cents in 1908. In face of this, as 
we have shown, arbitrary cuts of $8,500,000 more have been 
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Freight Earnings per Train Mile (Statistical Abstract of U.S.) 
Passenger Earnings per Train Mile(Statisticel Abstract of U. 
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Operating Expenses par Train Mile(Statistical Abstract of ti) 





Exhibit B: All Railways in U. S. Earnings and Expenses per 
Train Mile. 


made, a grand total of over $21,000,000 less paid now than ten 
years ago. 
This increase* in weight of a postal car might not be thought 





*About 18 months ago, the conclusion was reached that heavier and 
stronger cars were demanded by changed conditions resulting in heavier 
trains, greater speed and increased frequency and consequent risk of 
accident to clerks and mail in collisions and wrecks. After careful in- 
vestigation and expert testimony, the specifications were revised so 
that full 60-ft. cars would weigh about 100,000 lbs. instead of 80,000 
Ibs.. and be greatly strengthened by the free use of steel plates and oak 
timbers. To meet the views of car builders, east and west, two plans 
and specifications, slightly differing, were adopted as standard, and 
railways were given the option of conforming to one or the other. The 
best known anti-telescoping features were adopted in both plans, pro- 
ducing in the judgment of responsible car builders, a car of exceptional 
resisting and carrying power. When new lines of cars are authorized 
by the Department, or new cars are ordered to take the place of old 
cars in service, companies operating the routes are furnished copies of 
these specifications and the superintendent of division is instructed to 
see that cars are built in conformity therewith. Inspections are made 
while the car is in the shop, and when it is completed a full report is 
made and forwarded to the Department. A decision is then reached as 
to whether the car is satisfactory and can be accepted.—(Annual Re- 
port Postmaster-General for 1905.) : 
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of much moment, but it means to the railways the movement 
of 1,000,000 additional gross ton miles per car per year, Cost- 
ing them $10,000 per annum in operating expenses, whilst, as 
shown, they receive 16 per cent. less railway postoffice pay 
now than formerly. 

United States Postal Laws and Regulations, Section 1164, 
provide that the average weight of the mails used in fixing 
rates shall be established by the actual weighing of the mails 
for a period of not less than thirty days and “not ‘ess fre- 
quently than once in every four years.” The construction 
placed upon this by the Department has been the one which 
reduced to the minimum the pay which the railways receive 
for services rendered. If mail traffic were stationary, weigh- 
ing every four years would not matter much, but the increase 
of mail matter throughout the United States has been very 
great, and, because of the policy of the Department to weigh 
the mails not more frequently than every four years, heavy 
losses have resulted through the railways having to haul ton- 
nage for three successive years following each weighing for 
which they receive no pay. 


MONT. 
1.C C.Grours- 72 58x. 
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Tota! loss to Railroads 819,200,000 or 12% 





Exhibit E; Loss in Revenue by Weighing Mail Quadren- 
nially Instead of Annually. 


“Exhibit E” shows, for roads in Interstate Commerce 
Groups 7, 8, 9 and 10, by heavy lines the mail pay actually 
received as determined by the quadrennial weighings, and by 
dotted lines the natural increase in railway mail pay the roads 
should have received if the mails were weighed annually. Op- 
posite each triangle is placed the amount of money loss to 
the railways through the existing policy, this loss aggregat- 
ing in the periods given for roads in Groups 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
$19,200,000, or 12 per cent. of the aggregate railway mail pay. 
In other words, this loss is equivalent to a reduction in the rate 
received per ton mile in these groups of states of 12 per cent. 
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The loss to roads in the western part of the United States is 
most striking, due as it is to the rapid growth of that sec- 
tion. The same reduction, though to a slightly less degree, 
obtains in other parts of the United States. 

COMPARATIVE DECLINE ON MAIL, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT RATES. 

“Exhibit G”’ shows that during the past ten years, from 
1897 to 1907, when railway operating costs have been increas- 
ing, mail rates have been automatically reduced 16 per cent., 
with an increase of only 44 per cent. in density of traffic. Dur- 
ing the same time, the freight ratio fell only 5 per cent. with 
an increase of 103 per cent. in density of freight traffic. And, 
remember, that increase in freight traffic density means oppor- 
tunity to lessen cost of transporting through larger car and 
train loads, whilst increase in mail traffic density affords no 
such opportunity, as under Postoffice Department regulations, 
which govern with the force of law, considerations of conven- 
ience are paramount and no measures of economy are per- 
mitted. 

When the mail in a car reaches the low maximum of about 
two and three-quarter tons, greater density means additional 
cars, and, therefore, added operating cost about in proportion 
to traffic carried. The same is to a lesser extent true with 
handling passengers, but Chart ‘G’ shows that passenger 
rates have been held up quite uniformly whilst density has 
increased 84 per cent., or nearly double that of the mails. 

The actual reduction in rates per traffic unit during the 
past ten years has been as follows, authorities being Statis- 
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Relative Increase in Jon or Passenger Miles per Mile of Road Operated. 


Exhibit G; Changes in Rates per Mile. 

Showing for all railways in U, 8S. that automatic reduction in mail 
rates with increases in weight has caused a greater fall in 
actual railway mail pay than in passenger or freight traffic. 
tical Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
computations kased on annual reports of the Postoffice De- 

partment: 


Year ending June 30— 1908. 1907. 1898. 1897 
*Mail rate per ton-mile, cents.......... 9.94 10.66 12.57 12.67 
Freight rate per ton-mile, cents........ No data. 759 753 .798 
Passenger rate per pass’gr mile, cents...Nodata. 2.014 1.973 2.022 


*Including R. P. O. car pay. 

The above is an answer to the argument frequently made 
that railway mail pay was not changed until the reductions 
made in 1907. The sliding scale fixing lower mail rates with 
increasing density is the factor that controls the actual low- 
ering of rates, with the important difference that railways 
are forbidden to bring about economies in operating cost with 
mails that they can when freight density increases, and the 
further important difference that mail rates continue to fall 
automatically despite changes in industrial conditions which 
make it much more expensive for the railways to perform 
the service. 

(To be continued.) 





We noted at the time (long ago) the robbery of an express 
train going from Toulouse to Paris, in which trainmen were 
severely wounded. The robbers were caught and were 


recently tried. The leader was condemned to death; one of his 
comrades to imprisonment for life; another to five years and 
another to two years in prison. 
covered. 


The trainmen shot had re- 
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A UTOPIAN RAILWAY PROJECT. 
BY ROBERT W. WILSON. 

Each of the six states of the Australian commonwealth owns 
and operates its own system of railways. These railways have 
heen built entirely with money borrowed in the United King- 
iom on the good faith and credit of each individual state for 
its own separate uses. No bond, or other security, specially 
-ar-marking its railways or, in fact, any of its other assets has 
ever been given by any Australian state in the issuance of 
any loan. More than four-fifths of the whole public indebted- 
ness of Australia has been incurred for the construction of 
railways, and none of the six states has ever had much diffi- 
culty in floating loans for these or other public works. 

Each state also owns the lands within its confines, save such 
areas as have passed into private ownership. The land grant 
system of railway construction has not found favor in 
Australia, although nearly a generation ago a very bitter 
political fight was fought on the question. At that time Sir 
Thomas MclIlwraith was Premier of Queensland and put 
forward a project of constructing a trans-continental railway, 
which was to be built by an English syndicate in return for 
large land grants in Western Queensland. The sheep and 
cattle owners were bitterly opposed to the project and organ- 
ized to secure its rejection. In this they were successful and 
the McIlwraith government was turned out of office. Out of 
the turmoil at that time and the discussion which it created 
was evolved a proposal so daring in its conception and so 
brilliant in its possibilities that it holds for many thought- 
ful Australians possibilities of resurrection at some future 
day. 

Briefly stated, the proposal was to introduce on the Queens- 
land. government railways uniform rates, both for passengers 
and freight, irrespective of the distance for which the traffic 
should be carried. The postoffice and telegraph services were 
instanced as analagous cases, in both of which a low uniform 
rate covered the price of the service, irrespective of distance. 
Naturally, to work the Queensland railways under such con- 
ditions would involve a heavy loss not only on “fixed charges” 
as represented by the interest on the money spent on their con- 
struction, but aiso on operating expenses. To meet this it was 
proposed to increase the rentals of all the pastoral lessees in 
the interior to an amount that in the aggregate would pay the 
interest on the whole public debt of Queensland and cover any 
deficit on the operating account of the railways as well. 
Wool-growing was then the most profitable use to which land 
could be turned, and it was freely conceded that the lands of 
the interior were better suited and more valuable for this 
purpose than the lands nearer the east coast, but without 
cheap carriage to port they were unavailable for this purpose. 

It may be imagined that such a project would be hailed 
with derision, but it was not so. Some of the leading 
pastoralists who would be principally affected by the increased 
rentals took up the proposal seriously and maintained that a 
good case had been shown for further inquiry. Among them 
was the late James Tyson, the richest man that Australia has, 
as yet, produced. Tyson made his home in Queensland, at 
elton station, on the Darling Downs, and had property and 
Nusiness interests in all the other Australian colonies. He 
had a more comprehensive knowledge of the interior of 
\ustralia and its capabilities, and especially of Queensland, 
‘han any man of his day. Tyson was no visionary, but a hard, 
onservative man of business. Many people called him a 
but that was untrue. As a native-born patriotic 
\ustralian, Tyson saw the tremendous possibilities inherent 
' @ uniform rate on the state-owned Queensland railways, 
id his practical experience enabled him to say that sufficient 
utal could be obtained from the government-owned lands of 
® interior to leave an ample margin of profit to the lessees, 

ovided they had the cheap transportation proposed. Sir 

omas MclIlwraith was a railway engineer by profession and 


niiser, 
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ridiculed the proposal, which he refused even to discuss 
seriously. No attempt was made then or since to bring the 
matter before the Queensland Legislature. 

Still the idea will not down, and during the generation that 
has passed since it was first mooted it has cropped up from 
time to time as a subject of academic discussion. It is said 
that the Hon. Alfred Deakin, Prime Minister of the Com- 
monwealth, is inclined to believe in the idea theoretically, 
for the whole of Australia, but the difhculties of carrying it 
into effect for the whole island continent would be enormously 
greater than were to be faced in Queensland alone thirty years 
ago. Under the Australian commonwealth constitution, which 
came into force on the first day of the present century, the 
federal government ‘‘may” take over the railways of the six 
separate states. Further, the commonwealth “may” assume 
the outstanding indebtedness of the six states, and negotia- 
tions attended with great difficulty have been in progress with 
this object, both in London and Australia for several years 
past. The two propositions are inseparable. If the federal 
government assumes the state debts, then the state railways, 
for the construction of which the debts were incurred, must 
pass to the commonwealth. At the same time the state will 
continue to own, each within its own boundaries, the un- 
alienated lands of the interior. 

The situation is one of great difficulty, which is not lessened 
by state jealousy of the federal power and considerable inter- 
state friction between state politicians outside the federal 
arena. Still, Australia has given many notable instances of 
the lengths she is prepared to go in the way of “advanced” 
legislation, and a time will probably come when the people, 
getting tired of the squabbles of politicians, will insist on the 
federal government going right ahead on the lines originally 
laid down by “the fathers ‘of the constitution.” In that case 
the commonwealth will assume the state debts, and it will at 
the same time take over the railways of the six separate 
states and amalgamate them in one federal system. This 
would necessarily be a work of time and difficulty, as in 
“the old cut-throat days” of warring tariffs between the 
Australian colonies, prior to federation, the different colonies 
adopted different gages for their railways as an additional 
artificial means of restricting intercolonial traffic. Still the 
genius of young Australia will no doubt be quite equal to over- 
coming all obstacles in due course, and when the common- 
wealth has its railways federated under one central control, 
it is fairly certain that the proposal for a uniform rate, both 
for passengers and freight, will again crop up. 

For Australia, were it practicable, the project has many at- 
tractions to commend it. One of the misfortunes of the island 
continent is that the larger cities contain populations enor- 
mously in excess of the populations in the back country from 
which they draw their subsistence. Melbourne and Sydney 
have enormous fopulations, utterly out of proportion to the 
distribution of the people throughout the territories of which 
they are the seaports, and in a lesser degree this is also true 
of Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth. People in the large 
Australian coast cities show little inclination to go inland and 
settle on the soil. It is not that the soil is unproductive, the 
occupation unprofitable or the life unpleasant, but that distances 
are long and the cost of railway transportation heavy. Besides 
which a man or woman having had some little taste of city 
life does not care to relinquish it entirely, or get back to it 
only at the cost of ‘a king’s ransom” in the way of a rail- 
way fare. With a cheap uniform rate on the railways through 
the interior there would be farms, orchards, vineyards and 
other small holdings at frequent intervals all through long 
stretches of country now wholly given over to cattle and 
sheep. The congestion of the cities would be relieved and the 
natural growth of Australia would be wonderfully promoted 
by what it at present most needs—a contented class of small 
settlers on the soil. 

Old maps of Australia show its central portion as “the 











is 





great stony desert.” This is a very mistaken description of 
what will some day possibly be the most valuable part of the 
commonwealth. There are areas there of enormous extent, 
carrying large herds of cattle, that have soil equal to anything 
that is to be found on the prairies in Western Canada, and the 
natural grasses and herbage are ideal for the pasturage of 
stock. With cheap carriage at a uniform rate, wool production 
would be profitable over a large extent of this part of Central 
Australia, and away west of it into the northern territory of 
South Australia for several hundred miles. The wool pro- 
duction of Australia would be trebled with cheaper inland 
railway freight charges; while agriculture, in all its branches, 
would blossom out in all directions, with cheaper transporta- 
tion charges for both the producer and his product. That, at 
any rate, is what many thoughtful and patriotic Australians 
think, and when the time is ripe for it they will not shrink 
from the consideration of a proposal to operate the national 
railways at a loss, provided the loss can be made up otherwise, 
and that there is sufficient compensating gain to the common- 
wealth for the innovation. 





MALLET COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVE FOR THE MEXICAN 
CENTRAL. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works built, for the Mexican 
Central, the Mallet locomotive shown herewith. It is in- 
tended for freight service on the Tamasopo division where 
there are frequent curves of from 15 to 22 deg. and maximum 
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pressure steam pipes. The circumferential seam in front of 
the dome is triple riveted. 

The boiler shell is supported above the high pressure 
cylinders by a cast steel saddle, which is independent of the 
cylinders and is made in two pieces placed one above the other. 
The high pressure cylinders are separate, while the low pres- 
sure cylinder castings are bolted together, back to back, on 
the center line of the engine. The valve gears are equipped 
with cast steel links, and the link bearings for both the high 
and low pressure gears are bolted to the guide yokes. Re- 
versing is effected by the McCarroll power-reversing mech- 
anism. The exhaust steam pipe from the low pressure 
cylinders to the smoke box has been improved by providing 
greater flexibility. The pipe is fitted with a ball and socket 
joint at each end, the joint being kept tight by a coiled spring, 
which holds the pipe firmly against its seat. The slip joint 
in the middle is made tight by snap rings and leakage grooves. 
Oil holes are provided for lubricating this joint. 

The centering device is placed under the smoke box and is 
furnished with a double helical spring, which is thrown into 
compression when the leading group of wheels is displaced 
toward either side. The spring is placed between stops, which 
are mounted on a suitable guide rod and which may be forced 
toward the center line of the engine by brackets bolted to the 
frame cross-tie. The stops are held between the end walls of a 
steel casting which is rigid with the boiler. The frames are 
of cast steel 414 in. wide and placea 43 in. between centers. 


The front and back engine trucks are equalized with the cor- 











grades of 3 per cent., compensated, and the track is laid with 


85-lb. rails. The weight of this engine is distributed over a 
wheel base of 44 ft. 2 in., while the rigid wheel base is but 
9 ft. 10 in. The 2-6-6-2 wheel arrangement is employed and 


the locomotive is designated as class H, according to the rail- 
way company’s classification. 

In its general features, this locomotive resembles the stand- 
ard gage Mallet engines hertofore built by the Baltimore 
Locomotive Works, although improvements, based on previous 
experience, have been made in some of the details and various 
changes introduced to suit the practice of the Mexican Central. 

The boiler is of straight-top type with a radical stayed fire 
box and is equipped for burning oil. The shell is 78 in. in 
diameter in front and is built with three rings. The first 
and third rings are sextuple riveted with butt seams on the top 
center line. On the second ring, which carries the dome, 
the seam is also placed on top, but is welded throughout its 
length with a heavy liner inside. Liners are also placed in- 
side the shell over the high pressure cylinder saddle and waist 
supports. The dome is of steel, cast in one piece, with short 


connecting pipes through which steam is delivered to the high 








Mallet Compound for 











the Mexican Central. 


responding groups of driving wheels, the front truck being 
center-bearing, while the rear truck is side bearing. The 
trucks and wheels are steel-tired, with cast iron centers, and 
these, with the tender wheels, were made by the Standard 
Steel Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Among the larger cast 
steel details used on this locomotive may be mentioned the 
driving wheel centers, driving boxes, cylinder heads, steam 
chests and steam chest caps. 

The tender has a water capacity of 8,000 gals. and an oil 
capacity of 3,500 gals. The tanks are wedge-shaped and placed 
one above the other. The frame is built of 12-in. channels, 
and the trucks are of the arch-barred type with cast steel 
bolsters and rolled steel wheels. 

This lecomotive was designed in the light of nearly two 
years’ experience with similar engines in heavy service on 


mountain roads and satisfactory results may therefere bs 
anticipated. The leading dimensions and ratios are as fol 
lows: 
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Tractive effort x diameter drivers 
822.80 


Heating surface 
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Grate area 


lirebox heating surface 
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W eight on drivers 
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Total weight 
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Heating surface 





Displacement 2 h. p. cylinders, cu.ft. = 13.4 


Heating surface 





Displacement 2 h.p. cylinders 


Grate area 





Displacement 2 h.p. cylinders 


*Per cent. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


It is reported that in the course of the excavations for the 
Amoor Railway rich deposits of gold have been found, so that 
many workmen have deserted the railway service to dig 
gold, and the government has ordered soldiers to guard the 
mines and keep unauthorized persons out of them. Gold has 
been mined along the Amoor for a very long time, almost 
exclusively by Chinese, others not finding the results satis- 
factory. 


The regulations for the physical examination of men who 
desire to enter the Prussian railway service require that 
they have normal vision and capacity for distinguishing colors, 
good hearing, be free from bodily infirmities which may re- 
strict their ability to do service, and from any latent dis- 
position to infirmity which would disable them. Especial 


attention must be paid to ascertaining that they have a sound 
nervous system. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTION BY SIMPLE ALTERNATING CUR- 
RENT ON EUROPEAN RAILWAYS.* 


BY H, MARCHAND-THIRIAR. 
Electrical Engineer, Brussels. 

The electrification of railways is indisputably making prog- 
ress on the Continent, and three countries at least are at 
the present time actively engaged in the installation of electric 
traction on their railways: these countries are Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. 

The change of method of traction promises great advantages 
in these countries owing to the abundance of water power, 
and the consequent possibility of obtaining electrical energy 
at a low cost. By the abolition of the expenditure on coal, an 
enormous saving in the working expenses can doubtless be 
realized. 

In Switzerland, some very important schemes have been pre- 
pared lately for the Vorarlberg railway, the line from Inns- 
bruck to Zurich and also the St. Gotthard-Milan Railway. 
Hence it may be anticipated that other transformations will 
be made, in addition to those already effected in this most 
favorably situated country. 

In Italy, large sums of money have been set aside for the 
electrification of a dozen lines having a total length of 193 
miles, exclusive of the line connecting Milan and Genoa, which 
is also under consideration. 

In Sweden, after exhaustive preliminary investigations, the 
work of electrification seems likely to enter a period of active 
development. 

Many waterfalls have been taken over by the Government 
which to-day owns those of Karse, Trolhiitta, Motala, Ham- 
merby and Elfkarleby; it is proposed to equip the whole of 
the railroad system in the south of the country which com- 
prises some 1,243 miles of line. 

The method adopted generally in Sweden is that of simple 
alternating current; this method has also been selected for two 
of the proposed Italian lines. 

The single-phase method, which had only formed the subject 
of very limited trials in Belgium up to 1904 (when the papers 
by Messrs. Ernest Gerard, Paul-Dubois, Tremontani and Young 
were read at the Washington session of the Congress) has 
proved its practicability and appears likely to be the metnod 
of the future. 

In a report which he recently made to the Belgian Light 
Railways Association, Mr. Eric Gérard wrote: “If one may be 
permitted to draw attention to the tendency which is now 
apparent, it is noteworthy that the opinion is held by many 
electrical engineers that the simple alternating current will 
play the most important part, since it appears to meet the 
traffic conditions of the majority of light railways success- 
fully. The question is of peculiar interest for small densely 
populated countries like Belgium, in which the adoption of 
a service of light and frequent trains, must gradually come 
into force over almost all the railways.” 

Quite independently Mr. Wittfeld, electrical engineer, con- 
sulting engineer and expert of the Prussian State Railways, 
on returning from a visit to the United States, confirms the 
increasing application of the simple alternating current in 
America. Since the object of Mr. Wittfeld’s visit was to study 
the American methods of electric traction, with a view to the 
adoption of electric traction on the German railways, it is 
possible that the simple alternating current may be employed 
in several cases on the Prussian lines. 

For the above reasons, it may be opportune to examine the 
traction systems which employ the simple alternating cur- 
rent; these systems, moreover, represent the latest practice 
in electric traction. As shown at the Washington meeting of 
the Congress, there are several different systems, similar in 
fundamental principle, which have been developed by and are 


“* Abstract of an “exhaustive article i in ‘the Bulletin of the jcbeneane 
Railway Congress, September, 1908. 
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known after Ward-Léonard, Lamme Finzy, Winter and Eich- 
berg, and Latour respectively. Some of these make use of a 
compensated induction motor; such are Thomson-Houston and 
the Allgemeine Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft; others use series- 
wound motors; such are those of the Oerlikon Works, of the 
Westinghouse Company, of Siemens-Schuckert and of the 
Gadda Company. 

The Electric Construction Works of Charleroi, the Inter- 
national Electric Company of Liége, the Felten und Guilleaume 
Lahmeyer Werke, the Brown-Boveri Company are also work- 
ing on the subject of electric traction by simple alternating 
current and are making exhaustive experiments; the Felten 
und Guilleaume Lahmeyer Werke in particular have designed 
and tested a motor, operated by simple alternating current, 
which shows very great promise. 

The preference shown for the simple alternating current is 
justified by the fact that this method combines the advantages 
of both the continuous current method and the three-phase 
method; it shows perfect suitability for urban light rail- 
ways, for light railways proper and for main railway lines 
on which heavy trains require to be hauled over long dis- 
tances; the simple alternating current affords a means by 
which the high-tension current (which alone can be employed 
for transmission of energy to a great distance) can be led 
direct to the vehicles and the transformer, which is carried on 
the vehicle and reduces the high voltage of the supply to a 
voltage suitable for the motors, and serves the double duty 
of regulating the tractive force and the speed. 

Apart from the above, and contrary to what is the case 
where three-phase current is employed, a single conductor 
alone is necessary for the supply of current to the vehicles, so 
that the conductors are just as simple in the case of the con- 
tinuous current. It is worth while recalling the fact that the 
firm of Ganz & Co. in their trials of the Valtellina, (although 
this scheme had been most carefully worked out) were unable 
to overcome all the difficulties due to the closeness of two con- 
ductors carrying 3,000 volts (the two conductors carried two 
of the phases, the third being carried by the rails). The firm 
of Siemens & Halske and the Allgemeine Elektricitiits-Gesell- 
schaft have, it is true, worked at 12,000 volts on their Berlin- 
Zossen line with three-phase current, but their experimental 
line was devoid of either points or crossings. Notwithstanding 
the increased weight of the vehicles, a better result is obtained 
from the simple alternating current than from either of the 
other methods, owing to the elimination or the reduction of 
the losses in transformation and transmission. And more- 
over, if certain expenses are greater in the case of the simple 
alternating current, the conductors are, on the other hand, 
much less costly and the total efficiency is higher. 

Thus on the Murnau-Oberammergau railway, the total 
efficiency measured between the generating station bus-bars 
and the tires of the wheels amounted to 62 per cent. with 
continuous current, 66 per cent. with three-phase current and 
71 per cent. with simple alternating current (not converted). 

For the same line, the cost of installation, conductors and 
rolling stock would have been considerably heavier with the 
three-phase current of the continuous current than with the 
simple alternating current, the extra costs being 16 per cent. 
and 25 per cent. respectively. 

A great advantage of the simple alternating current is that 
it permits the use of the overhead conductors, which it had 
been found necessary to abandon in the case of heavy traction 
by means of the continuous current. The Americans who have 
had great experience in the use of the third rail have made 
use of voltages of 800 and 1,000 volts and it appears probable 
that even these figures will soon be exceeded; but the third 
rail is expensive, it adds greatly to the cost of inspection and 
maintenance of the permanent way; moreover, even were it 
possible to work up to 2,000 and 3,000 volts with the con- 
tinuous current, this would only admit of operating compara- 
tively short distances; and again, it is only by reducing the 
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margin of safety in working, that the voltage on the line can 
be increased; thanks to the adoption of the communicating 
pole, the running of the motors has been so improved that 
there is no risk of sparking at the brushes; but the motors 
have, at the same time, become more delicate and heavier; 
the necessity for better insulation of the windings has involved 
an increase of about 20 per cent. in the weight of these, which 
has considerably reduced the advantage which was possessed, 
in respect to weight, by the continuous-current motor over the 
alternating-current motor using brushes, 

Apart from the above, the magnitude of the installations 
using simple alternating current which are proposed is 
sufficient, in my opinion, to justify a comparative description 
of the different systems in use up to the present time, more 
particularly as these have as yet only formed the subject 
of isolated and generally incomplete papers. 


MOTORS. 


The systems of traction by simple alternating current can 
be divided into two classes, according to the type of alternat- 
ing-current motor employed; the one class, as already men- 
tioned, using the series motor, and the other the repulsion 
motor. 

In general, an ordinary series-wound, continuous-current 
motor, that is to say, a motor supplied through brushes, will 
run if supplied with alternating current; actually since the 
current is reversed simultaneously in the field magnets and in 
the armature, the field changes its direction simultaneously 
with the change of direction of the current on which it acts, 
and therefore the turning effort acts in the same direction; the 
only difference is that instead of a uniform turning effort, the 
torque will pulsate. 

However, if the motor were so operated, serious difficulties 
would result; the losses due to hysteresis and Foucault cur- 
rents would be enormous; the self-induction would be excessive, 
the efficiency would be very low; moreover, sparking of a 
very serious nature would occur at the brushes. 

In the first, place, no one would dream of building such a 
motor without laminating the pole-pieces in a similar manner 
to that in which the armature has been made for a long time 
past; this is necessary to keep down the self-induction. 

To reduce the latter to a still lower extent, and at the 

same time to reduce the loss by hysteresis and Foucault cur- 
rents, the frequency of the alternation the current used has 
been reduced, and its further reduction is under considera- 
tion. " 
Although the reduction in frequency diminishes the produc- 
tion of sparks at the brushes, the remedies mentioned above do 
not entirely protect this delicate and costly detail; much 
more is required. Sparking is caused by the short-circuiting 
of the armature coils by the brushes while subject to electro- 
motive forces due to: (1) The flux in the windings surround- 
ing the field magnets which varies and changes its duration 
with great rapidity, and (2) The fact that these windings 
also cut at great speed the reaction flux of the armature. 

The effect of the electro-motive force resulting from the 
variations in the magnetic flux, or the static electro-motlve . 
forces, can be diminished by inserting resistances in the con- 
nections between sections of the rotor with commutator, as 
is done in the Westinghouse motor for example. 


The dynamic electro-motive forces caused by the reaction 
flux can be neutralized by arranging a coil on the stator of 
the motor which is short-circuited with or put in series with 
the rotor and nas for object to afford at any instant a number 
of ampere-turns equal and opposite to those of the rotor. The 
reaction flux of the armature is thus counteracted. This 
device is employed in the various motors in use in single- 
phase traction. When applied to the series motor, in particu- 
lar, it not only improves the commutation, but also the 
efficiency, and the latter is its principal object; by means of 
this device, the only flow in the motors is the flow proper of 
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the field magnets; the self-induction of the stator above 
remains and the power factor is increased. 

The repulsion motor differs in the first place from the series 
motor in that its armature is not connected in the outer circuit 
to the supply circuit; it is instead short-circuited on itself. 

The mutual induction between the stator and the rotor 
generates a current in the rotor; it is easily recognized that 
this current is approximately in phase with the flux and that 
a couple is produced thereby. 

The repulsion motor, like the series motor, should have 
the whole of its magnets laminated; its main features should 
be identical with the latter; it should give a large starting 
torque and automatic regulation of the energy absorbed. Tlie 
commutation is excellent at about the speed of synchronisa- 
tion; there is then no variation in the flux among the sections, 
the flux being equal and rotating in the motor at the sam2 
speed as its windings. The starting torque is a little less 
than that of a compensated series wound motor, and the 
apparent absorption of energy is proportionately greater than 
that of a motor of the latter type; owing to magnetic losses, 
the mutual induction between the stator and the rotor js 
unavoidably imperfect. 

The compensated repulsion motor is, in a way. derived from 
the combination of the series motor and the repulsion motor; 
it comprises the advantages of both types: perfect commuta- 
tion at normal speed, as in the simple repulsion motor, 
together with large starting torque, as in the series motor; 
it requires however, a supplementary set of brushes. . 

It is actually a series motor, the armature of which is short- 
circuited by means of two brushes placed so as to form a cross 
with the main brushes; if these brushes were removed, the 
motor would be of the ordinary series-wound type; but the 
auxiliary brushes in question play an important part; the 
reversal of the flux in the windings which these brushes short- 
circuit induces a current which tends to neutralize the field 
which produces it; or in other words: the winding in ques- 
tion acts as the secondary winding of a short-circuited traus- 
former; the result is a great reduction in the self-induction. 

This type of motor is that of Mr. Latour, and has been 
adopted by the Thomson-Houston Company. Since the field 
windings are in series with the armature, it follows that this 
type of motor cannot be wound suitably for a high-tension 
current and that it is necessary to transform down. 

As a general rule, the voltage in the armature of alternat- 
ing current traction motors does not exceed 250 volts for 100 
horse-power motors and 150 volts for 40 horse-power motors; 
the amperage is, it is true, very large, but the reduction in 
voltage gives much greater safety in working, if possible, than 
that to be obtained with the best continuous current motors. 

The paper then describes at length the various methods of 
arranging the overhead conductors. 


The Oerlikon Works have adopted and are continuing to 
develop two methods of traction by simple alternating current; 
the first of these, the Ward-Léonard system, requires the con- 
version of the alternating current on the locomotive itself into 
continuous current: the second and more important method 
is based on the direct utilization of the alternating current to 
supply the motors. According to the Oerlikon Works, the 
Ward-Léonard method may show great advantage, in spite of 
the extra transformation of current, in cases where starting 
and stopping are of frequent occurrence, and where the track 
has many changes of gradient. Under these circumstances, 
it is necessary to avoid excessive demands on the central sta- 
tion while running with a minimum number of large units. 

It also enables the energy of braking to be returned, and 
whereas in the case of the simple alternating system, used 
in motors with brushes, it is found necessary to reduce the 
frequency, the Ward-Léonard system is equally applicable to 
any frequency. 

Moreover the line can be worked with a voltage as high as 
hat possible with the simple alternating current; up to 6,000 
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volts, the current from the conductor wire can be supplied 
direct to the motors of the converted set; above 6,000 volts a 
static step-down transformer is used to reduce the voltage 
to that which the motor can be worked with. 

The above mentioned principles have been applied in prac- 
tice on the Oerlikon locomotive No. 1 which is at present 
running on the Seebach-Wettingen section of the Swiss fed- 
erated railroads, constructed for 15,000 volts. 

The only respect in which this locomotive differs from the 
usual arrangement described, is that it is fitted with only two 
motors, each of which is of 197 horse-power and drives the 
two axles of a bogie by means of gearing and coupling rods 
fitted with horn-plates for the driving crank pin brasses; the 
gear ratio is 1: 3.08; the total weight is 45.27 English tons; 
the total weight of the electrical gear is 23.82 English tons, 
the two driving motors by themselves weigh 5.51 English tons; 
the transformer and converter set weigh 14.37 English tons; 
the brakes, gearing, etc., 3.94 English tons. 

The length of the Seebach-Wettingen line is 12 miles. 

Locomotive No. 2 is at the present time at work with loco- 
motive No. 1 on the Seebach-Wettingen linc, represents the 
complete realization of the second method of single-phase 
traction worked out by the Oerlikon works. Hence the best 
means for investigating the method will be afforded by a 
description of the locomotive in question. 

Locomotive No. 2 is arranged for the direct supply of current 
to the simple alternating-current motors; it is fitted with two 
alternating motors with brushes, each 197 horse-power, and 
with two transformers cach of 200 kilowatts. 

The collectors are two in number and of the curved arm 
type; the current passes from them, after passing through the 
safety apparatus through the high-tension switch, to the two 
transformers and thence to the rails. 

The secondary windings of the transformers are divided 
into twenty sections; the terminals of these are connected to 
a Meyer voltage regulator, by means of which current can be 
supplied to the motors at any desired voltage, and hence these 
can be run at any required speed. 

The total weight of this locomotive is 40 tons, the electrical 
portion and brakes weighing 1614 tons. 


The Siemens-Schuckert System.—In this system the high- 
tension current is taken from the distributing line by means 
of a bow collector; it passes through a high-tension cut-out and 
a fuse, and thence is led to the primary of an oil immersion 
transformer. The alternate-current motors are coupled to the 
secondary through a controller which performs both speed 
regulation and direction control, and may be operated either 
directly or indirectly. Direct operating is only used under 
exceptional circumstances in the case of vehicles funning on 
a line where it is thought improbable that trains will be run, 
which comprise several automotor vehicles. Indirect operat- 
ing is always used where there are several motor vehicles 
made up in one train, the electric equipment being then the 
same for all the vehicles. 


The alternating-current motors made by the firm of Siemens- 
Schuckert are series motors working at a medium voltage 
(200 to 450 volts), fitted with auxiliary compensating wind- 
ings on the stator to prevent sparking at the brushes. The 
motors are ironclad and, when of high power, are artificially 
air cooled. The armature is fitted with a winding which is 
formed wound and fitted in open channels, so as to render 
renewal easy. The stator is fitted with equally spaced teeth 
and has only two windings; the exciting winding and the 
compensating winding. The latter is used in part to produce 
the auxiliary field for improving the commutation. It appears 
that this is effected perfectly. There is no sparking either at 
any load or on starting. Moreover, the apparatus is not 
affected by the drop of voltage which inevitably occurs occa- 
sionally in traction work. The torque is large and the speed 
varies automatically according to the changes in the load. 
The general arrangement is simple; access to the brushes is 
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easy; there are no auxiliary brushes, and finally, the motor 
can be used without any modification on continuous current. 
Generally the efficiency is high and the power factor is from 


0.9 to 0.95, according to the size of the motor. One of the first 
and not the least important installation made by the Siemens- 
Schuckert firm was that of the Muenau-Oberammergau line, 
14.6 miles long. This line has been worked since 1905. 


LOCOMOTIVES SUPPLIED TO THE SWEDISH STATE. 

Trials of great importance, since they form the preparatory 
experiments made with a view to carrying out the scheme 
which has been worked out for the electrification of the whole 
system, were commenced by the Swedish State in July, 1905, 
on the Tomteboda-Viirtan section near Stockholm. Single- 
phase current with series-wound commutated motors was 
adopted, a frequency of 25 periods per second having been 
settled on in the first instance. Two locomotives and two 
vehicles supplied by the Allgemeine Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft 
and Siemens-Schuckert and by the British Westinghouse Com- 
pany respectively were tested. One of the special objects of 
the trials was to determine the limit of voltage which could 
be used without danger, both in the case of the distributing 
line and that of the electric installation. 

In order to effect this, the generating station supplying the 
trial section is fitted with arrangements which enable the 
voltage of the current supplied to the trolley wire to be varied 
from 5,000 up to 20,000 volts. The Siemens-Schuckert locomo- 
tive which was tested, weighed 35.43 tons, and was intended 
chiefly for the haulage of goods trains at a speed which may 
amount to 28 miles per hour on the level. The locomotive 
has six drivers, 51 in. diam., all in one frame. Each pair 
of wheels is driven by a 108 horse-power motor working with 
current at 320 volts and a frequency of 25 per second. 

The Siemens-Schuckert Company’s system has been applied 
to the Vienna-Baden Railway, where 14 motor cars are used 
for continuous and alternating current, each fitted with four 
40 h.p. motors. On the Prussian State Railway to 6 motor 
cars, each fitted with two 123 h.p. motors. On the Rotterdam- 
Hague-Scheveningen line to 20 motor cars, each fitted with two 
172 h.p. motors. 

On the Parma Provincial Railway to 10 motor cars, each 
using 60 h.p. motors. On an eight-mile section of the Midland 
Railway. 

They have constructed a motor vehicle with two motors, 
each 172 h.p. for the Oranienburg experimental line. They 
also have motors on cars running from Rome to Civita 
Castellana. 

Westinghouse System.—The honor of being the first to over- 
come in a satisfactory and practical manner the great difficul- 
ties which presented themselves, at the outset, in the way of 
the adoption of simple alternating-current for traction, is 
indisputably the due of the engineers of the Westinghouse 
Company, and of Mr. Lamme in particular. Credit is also due 
to them for having undertaken the investigations which led up 
to the success now attained. The Westinghouse equipment 
comprises the following essential details: current collecting 
gear: one or two step-down transformers; the controller; the 
motors, usually four in number on each locomotive or auto- 
motor vehicle and the usual appliances for protection and 
safety. 

To reduce the voltage from that of the distributing wire to 
that of the supply to the motors either one or two trans- 
formers are fitted on each vehicle; in the case of low power 
vehicles, the transformers are air-cooled in the case of high 
powers they are oil-cooled. In the case of the installations 
fitted in America, the cooling is generally effected by means 
of a strong air blast produced by an electric fan; this blast is 
also used to cool the motors. In all cases, the step-down 


transformers are auto-transformers; that is, they are single 
wound. 
From three to six or even more contacts are taken from the 
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winding; the voltage at these varies progressively from 125 
to 250 volts. 

To start the motors and to regulate their speed, they are 
connected to these terminals so that current of a suitable 
voltage is supplied. 

The single-phase Westinghouse motors are 
with commutators and are compensated; they 
wound for 250 volts. 

The magnetic field of the field-magnets consists of rings 
of specially treated steel plate arranged inside the casing of 
the motor. The latter is of cylindrical form; it is of steel 
casting and cast in one piece; the end plates with the bear- 
ings are put on from each side and secured with heavy bolts. 

The poles consist of projections on the sheet steel plates 
of the pole pieces; on the interior, the poles have channels 
cut in them parallel to the magnetic lines of force passing 
through them. 

There are two field magnet windings; the first is similar 
to that of the series motors of a continuous current tramway; 
it consists of windings made on a former and fixed on the 
poles; the second is arranged parallel to the lines of force 
of the magnetic circuit; they are of insulated copper wire and 
go from one pole to the next; they are fixed in the channels 
in the poles. 

The second winding of the field magnets automatically 
reduces the effects of self-induction in the armature, and this 
improves, as already described, the power factor of the motors 
by reducing the result of the reaction of the armature. 

The armature is of drum type with channets; the core is 
formed of stamped sheet; large ventilating passages are 
arranged for in the design. 

The armature coils are of copper bar bent to template and 
afterwards placed in the channels. 

Special resistance of German silver, arranged at the bot- 
tom of these channels, are inserted between the armature coils 
and the segments of the commutator; they are connected to the 
coils on the opposite side to the commutator; they are carefully 
designed so as to avoid secondary currents, caused by varia- 
tions in flux through the coils which are short-circuited which 
would cause sparking at the brushes and excessive overheating 
of the commutator. 


On the opposite side to the latter, the armature carries 
equalizing rings which connect the points at equal potential; 
these rings divide the circuit in the armature coils equally 
even if the rotor gets out of centre; this uniform division of 
the current avoids flashing at the brushes. 


series wound 
are generally 


The carbon holders are carried on a movable ring which 
can be moved and rigidly secured in any desired position. 

The commutator, which consists of copper bars insulated 
from each other, is keyed to the armature shaft. 

The bearings are carefully designed for giving a long life 
without abnormal wear. 

The reduction is performed through a single or double train 
of gears. In America, in the case of motors on locomotives 
used for high speed on busy lines, direct driving has been 
used, the armature being fixed on the axle and the field mag- 
nets slung by springs from the bogie; the coupling is then 
effected by means of spring pins which engage with pockets 
formed in the centres of the wheels; this mode of driving 
is for example used on the big locomotives of 1,085 norse- 
power of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 


The Westinghouse Company has equipped some important 
lines in the United States and has constructed some remark- 
able locomotives. The rolling stock built by this company 
for single-phase current up to the present date (September, 
1908) represents 70,000 h.p. and 310 miles of track. In Europe 
this company has supplied most of the equipment on the lines 
from Rome to Civita Castellana, 3314 miles; from Bergamo- 
Valle to Brembana, 18.6 miles; from Tergnier to Anizy, 19.6 
miles; and it has also supplied a 24-ton trial locomotive to 
the Swedish State Railway. Its Manchester works also has 
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4 vehicle of the automotor type in test on the trial line in 
Traftord Park. 

Finzi System.—The Finzi system, which was worked by the 
‘talian Electro-technical Union of Milan, is today amalgamated 
with the Westinghouse System, in consequence of the alliance 
between the Officine Elettro Ferroviarie, which is a member of 
the Union, and the Westinghouse Company. 

No complete line has been laid down except that of the Milan 
exhibition; the cars then working were, moreover, not fitted 
with the collector designed by Mr. Finzi in collaboration with 
Mr. Tallero. The Finzi-Tallero collector consists essentially 
of two contact rollers, connected by jointed arms, fitted with 
springs; it is very elastic and can be used, without being 
thrown over, for running in either direction, besides 
accommodating itself perfectly to variations in the height of the 
wire. , 

At Milan, the collector used was the Siemens bow; there 
were two of these per train. Each train consisted of four 
vehicles all automotors. One collector was fixed on each of 
the intermediate vehicles, the one being used for the outward 
journey and the other for the return; they were not automatic, 
and this gave rise to an accident owing to the forgetfulness 
of a driver who omitted to lower both when leaving 
work. 

At Milan, the two end vehicles of each train were fitted with 
two motors and the intermediate vehicles with one only; hence 
there were six motors, all of equal power, per train arranged 
in two groups in parallel, each group consisting of ‘three 
motors in series. There was a transformer at each end of 
the train, and each end vehicle was fitted with a controller. 
The electric connection between the vehicles was made by 
means of flexible cable. The two transformers were ordinary 
double-wound transformers; they reduce the voltage from 
2,000 volts in the distributing wire to from 150 to 300 volts 
according to the position of the operating handwheel of the 
controller; they were used in rotation, that is to say, the one 
transformer was used when running in one direction and 
the other for the reverse. 

The controllers were of the ordinary type made by the firm 
of Glichner of Cologne; they consist of two cylinders, the one 
for reversing, the other for regulation; the latter enabled the 
voltage in the motor circuit to be varied by steps of 30 volts. 

There were six motors, of the same type as that which had 
been under trial since 1903 in the works of the Unione 
Elettrotecenia Italiana and afterwards tested on one of the 
Edison Company’s vehicles in Milan. After the first trials 
were made at Milan, where a considerable saving in current 
had been found, the Finzi system was tried on the Valtellina 
line, and this experiment is still in progress. 

The Thomson-Houston System.—The Thomson- Houston 
Company does not claim other advantages for the single-phase 
System over those set forth by other manufacturers, but it 
Claims that the repulsion motor, which it adopts, combines 
the advantages of the compensated series motor with those of 
the repulsion motor, e. g., perfect commutation when running 
as in the case of the repulsion motor, as large a torque as 
With the series compensated motor, together with an excellent 
power factor. When the vehicles are required to run on both 
alternating and continuous current lines, a special switch 
enables all the necessary changes to be made in the connec- 
tions by a single movement; an arrangement of rheostats is 


fitted to enable the vehicle to be started on continuous cur- 
rent by gradually diminishing the resistance in the usual 
manner. 

\n oil-bath transformer is used; this is specially designed 
to he fitted in the body of the vehicle; and is completely 


eiciosed in a ribbed cast iron casing. 

‘he coils are very carefully insulated so as to protect them 
from the vibrations to which the equipment of vehicles is 
necessarily subjected. 

Contacts are provided corresponding to different voltages to 
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permit of graduating the speed of the motors. As previously 
stated, the Latour repulsion motor is used. The stator is 
exactly like that of an ordinary monophase induction motor; 
its winding is placed in the notches of a ring of plates. The 
rotor is a continuous-current armature; but there are two 
auxiliary brushes, short-circuited, and arranged at 90 deg. 
to the first brushes, then these brushes cause the current from 
the stator to pass through the rotor. 

The motor circuit is protected by a cut-out with a fuse and 
a magnetic blow-out. 

The master-controller is of the type used for continuous 
current where the multiple unit system is worked; it can be 
greatly simplified where, as in the case of the Malakoff line, 
the control is direct. In the first case the controller used, 
while it resembles that used on tramways both in appearance 
and mode of operation, is much narrower. 


It can be fitted with a spring handle which automatically 
cuts off the current if the driver removes his hand. The func- 
tion of the master-controller or manipulator, is only that of 
coupling up circuits of the contact-makers; consequently only 
the currents operating these electromagnets flow through it. 
All the apparatus which receives current of large quantity or 
high voltage is arranged under the floor of the body of the 
vehicle or in a special insulated compartment. 

The British Thomson-Houston Company is building 16 
motor cars for the South London Railway, these cars to be 
fitted with 4 motors each 113 h.p. The only other application 
of this system is that of the Malakoff line in Paris. 

Allgemeine Elektricitits-Gesellschaft—This system, together 
with that of the firm of Siemens-Schuckert, is that which has 
been adopted for the largest number and the moct important 
installations. 3 

As in the case of the Thomson-Houston system, a com- 
pensated repulsion motor is used, designed in this case by 
Messrs. Winter and Hichberg. 

The characteristic feature is the utilization of an auto- 
transformer for regulating and for the supply of current to 
the field magnets at a relatively high tension; this reduces 
the weight of the step-down transformers. The equipment 
comprises the following components; the collectors, the safety 
appliances, the transformers, the controlling gear, the motors 
and the accessories. 

Usually there are two driver’s cabins, one at each end. On 
the Blankenese-Ohlsdorf line, the vehicles consist of two por- 
tions connected in the manner usually employed on the local 
and inter-urban lines in Berlin; the one half only of each 
double vehicle is fitted with the collector gear; it comprises 
a cabin divided into two compartments reserved respectively 
for high and low tension; the other half is fitted with a com- 
partment for low tension only. Similarly on the “Stubaital- 
bahn” one only of the two platforms is fitted with high-tension 
apparatus and this, moreover, is contained in a closed cham- 
ber. The reduction of voltage for the whole of the equipment 
is effected by a large oil-immersion transformer fixed in a 
corrugated iron box below the top of the underframe. Other 
transformers, which are air-cooled and receive current from 
the main transformer reduce the voltage of the current sup- 
plied to the armature of the motors and enable the speed to 
be regulated. Apart from the current for the driving motors, 
the main transformer furnishes current for lighting, heating, 
operating the compressed air pump (in cases in which this is 
electrically driven). The Winter-Eichberg motors have six 
poles or four poles with toothed armature with core of Martin 
steel in one piece; they are enclosed hermetically in a pro- 
tective casing, with side inspection doors and covers near the 
brushes. 

The first motors were intended for high-tension current to 
be used in the stator; in the new types all the current is 
transformed; the equipment is thereby increased in weight 
some 20 per cent., but the constructors think this is only a 
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slight disadvantage; the usual working voltage is from 500 
to 850 volts. 

The system of the Allgemeine Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft was 
first put in operation on the Stubaital line which runs from 
Fulpmes to Innsbruck, 11.3 miles. It was used also on the 
experimental work on the Hamburg-Altona line, and on the 
Borinage Local Railway, a single-phase system designed for 
a line 80 miles long. This company also has 50 sets of 
motors operating on the Blankenese Ohlsdorf line, and has 
supplied two motor cars to the Swedish State Railway for the 
purpose of testing the single-phase system under preliminary 
investigation before adopting electric traction. Each car is 
fitted with two Winter-Eichberg motors of 113 h.p. The 
stators are supplied direct at 6000 to 7000 volts. The good 
results obtained with these cars have led the Swedish govern- 
ment to decide for the adoption of the system for the Christ- 
jiania-Drammen line. 

The preceding data will, I think, enable a sufficiently good 
idea to be formed of the different modes of single phase trac- 
tion in use at the present time in Europe. I have not thought 
it necessary to include in this short notice a description of 
the methods of Mr. Sahulka, or of the methods of Messrs. 
Auvert and Ferrand, since these systems have not at present 
been actually and practically worked. 

The method of Messrs. Auvert and Ferrand is a current con- 
version method; it has been described in the Revue générale 
des chemins de fer for October, 1905; it has recently been 
tried between Cannes and Grasse on the Paris, Lyons & 
Mediterranean Railway. 





ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION OF METAL 
SPLICE BAR. 


IN THE 


E BY MC’LEOD THOMSON. 

The three types of splice bars illustrated by Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
show an interesting distribution of metal. The bars shown 
by the last two figures have been prepared for the 75-lb. rail 
of one of the large western railways, and they are presented 
here as illustrating what can be done by a refinement of design 
and by bringing into use the latest thought along these lines. 

Fig. 1 shows the angle bar which has been standard on 
the railway in question. Fig. 2 shows a reinforced form and 
Fig. 3 a girder bar of the latest type. The tabulated state- 
ment giving comparative data needs very little explanation in 
order to bring out the great advantages obtained by a proper 
distribution of metal. Careful analysis of these figures re- 
veals almost all that can be said. 

The moment of inertia of the section of a bar is approxi- 
mately proportional to its stiffness, providing no part of the 
bar would buckle under load before the maximum fiber 
stresses are reached in its top or bottom portion. In Fig. 1 
it is apparent that the outwardly extending foot portion of 
the bar tends to buckle up to the horizontal position long 
before the metal at the lower outer extremity exerts its full 
stiffening effect. In other words, in this design, the efficiency 
under load is determined by the buckling point rather than 
by the strength of the top and bottom fibers. It, therefore, 
follows that the foot, which should be very effective for stiff- 
ness on account of its being at a distance from the neutral 
axis, is really the least efficient. 

In Fig. 2, it will be noted that nearly all of the metal is 
removed from the neutral axis and placed at the greatest 
distance from it in the form of an enlarged head and foot, also 
that the web joins the foot adjacent to its middle, in order to 
prevent the buckling which is characteristic of the ordinary 
angle bar design. 

For comparative purposes, and in order to favor the old 
form shown in Fig. 1, let this buckling feature be eliminated, 
and let it be assumed that all the metal as distributed in Figs. 
1 and 2 acts with equal efficiency in each bar. On this basis 
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the tabulated figures show that the moments of inertia of the 
two bars are 6.5 and 8.47 respectively, and that the moment of 
inertia of the rail is 22.4. This means that a bar as shown in 
Fig. 1 has 29 per cent. of the stiffness of the rail, while Fig. 
2 shows a bar of 37 per cent. stiffness. It will also be noted 
that there is very little difference in the weight of these two 
bars, and that a pair 24 in. long as per Fig. 2 would be about 
5.4 lbs. heavier than a pair of bars as per Fig. 1 and would 
have an increased stiffness of 28 per cent. 

Fig. 3 shows a girder bar having a free depending flange. 
This flange raises the moment of inertia of a pair of such 
bars a trifle above that of the,rail. The slightly angular form 
of the bars gives to them more flexibility and resiliency than 
the rigid T-rail form, and on this account the moment of 
inertia of them is not exactly proportional to their stiffness, 
or in other words, to the amount of deflection that would take 
place under load. The small excess in the moment of inertia 
of the bars above that of the rail is therefore desirable, in 
order to obtain a joint having about the same stiffness as the 
rail. The depending flanges of two bars weigh about nine 
pounds after their end portions are sheared off for tie clear- 
ance, and the upper portions, each having an area of 3.48 sq. 

















Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


in., have about the same weight as 
the angle bar shown in Fig. 1. It 
therefore follows that about nine 
pounds of metal in the form of a 
depending flange increases the stiffness of a pair of bars from 
29 per cent. to 103 per cent. 

This increase in stiffness obtained by an economical distri- 
bution of metal, either in the reinforced angle bar or in the 
girder angle bar, saves a large amount of money spent in track 
maintenance. It tends to keep the rail ends up to a normal 
position, and therefore lessens the necessity for continually 
raising them by the expensive tamping method. 








Angle bars———, 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
Pair of Pair of Pair of 
Rail. ordinary. reinforced. girder bars. 
PRON oe Se a tos aie 7.6 sq. in. 6.56 sq.in. 7.34 sq. in. 9.5 sq. in. 
Moment of inertia. 22.4 6.5 8.47 23.12 


Stiffness of rail...100.0 perct. 29.1 perct. 37.38perct. 103.0 per ct. 
Weight per ft. .... 25.0 Ibs. 22.5 Ibs. 25.2 Ibs. 32.8 Ibs. 





There has been a discussion in the Russian duma concern- 
ing the extent of what we would call the “knocking down” of 
railway fares by conductors and other train and station men. 
One speaker said that there was a regular organization among 
these men and the inspecting officers. When one of the latter 
is approaching, private signals are given from the locomotive, 
warning all trains moving in the opposite direction. He said 
that the matter had gone so far that a passenger with a ticket 
nad become a novelty fit for a museum. Another speaker com- 
plained that many officials never paid for tickets, but assumed 
that the trainmen would not dare to enforce the regulations, 
in view of their rank. Another remarked that in one car 
there were 33 passengers without tickets; and one railwa; 
man was in possession of five different passes for his wii 
and he was not a Mohammedan either. 
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RAILWAY CAPITAL AND VALUES.* 





BY W. H. WILLIAMS, 
Third Vice-President, Delaware & Hudson Company. 


(Continued from page 762.) 

Railways maintain industrial bureaus, whose energy is con- 
centrated on the location of new and enlargement of existing 
industries. As between two roads a decision will largely rest 
on the treatment of the patrons by the respective manage- 
ments, so that the location of industries in towns served only 
by one line may be said to depend largely on the good will. 
At competitive points, and on through traffic passing over 
the line from one carrier to another, the rates being equal via 
each of the several roads, the routing of the freight over the 
intermediate carrier is dependent on service performed, etc., 
and is another evidence of the good will attached to the rail- 
way property. 

Neither the property of a railway, nor any other property, 
is of any value without the right and ability to use it, and 
to obtain full value there must be the right and ability to use 
in the manner for which the property is best adapted. 

In purchasing any completed railway property at a price 
greater than the cost thereof of material in place, the addi- 
tional amount is the capitalization of the good will or busi- 
ness opportunity. Can we deny to one carrier a right that is 
given another? 

In an address delivered at Minneapolis last December, Hon. 
Robert H. Shields, who was then, and is now, the president 
of the Michigan Tax Commission, criticised the work of 
Messrs. Cooley and Adams, in Michigan, and the following 
expression of opinion is especially worthy of repetition: 

“The pendulum of unequal taxation in Michigan, so far as the rail- 
Ways are now concerned, has already pretty nearly swung the return 
limit, and a strict adherence to this theory in assessing Michigan rail- 
Ways, considering the methods employed in assessing other property, 


would not only not be a square deal, but would mean nothing more 
nor less than confiscat:on.” 


In 1900 Professor Adams allowed an annuity of 414 per 
cent. on the engineer’s estimate of the then present cost of 
reproduction of the physical property of the Michigan Central, 
and he capitalized the non-physical property at 6 per cent. 

In 1902 Professor Adams used lower rates of valuation for 
the Michigan Central, viz., 314 per cent. for physical and 5 per 
cent. for non-physical, thus by a change in interest rate in- 
creasing in two years the value of the Michigan Central to 
the extent of $20,000,000. On such a basis, as the valuation 
for taxes increases, the returns to the stockholders would 
decrease. 

The 1900 figures were based on the operations for ten years, 
while the 1902 figures were based on the operations for five 
years, the latter in 1902 giving the higher valuation for taxa- 
tion. 

As to the result of the work in Wisconsin, I have the follow- 
ing information regarding one of the electric railways: 
Valuation of physical property: 


MOOI 5 05 a sh No Sipe sa eh mere Tate io ene era Peck eRe Wael wie Bi Reales ererene es $9,000,000 
MPPORDOG COMMON: «65: 5ec oes ois gs bos oGradia'de iene NEE a ee hoses 7,000,000 
Cost of property to present holders..........eceececeeeee 19,600,000 
Securities outstanding (par value)...........00e0cceceeee 18,000,000 


Valuation for taxation by Wisconsin State Board of Assess- 

THONG: 56% o00:5 BOE s SES BN WAST SeTONE Ato wre aratane ae Pie. ws cab Weelel wale 17,000,000 
on which taxes for 1908 will be, approximately, $200,000, or 
about 64% per cent. of the gross earnings. 

While they are required to pay taxes on a valuation of 
$17,000,000, an effort is now being made by the public authori- 
ties to have the passenger rates reduced on the basis of the 
$7,000,000 estimated value of the physical property in its 
existing condition. 

Ordinarily we should expect to see the valuation for taxa- 
tion much less than the valuation used as the basis for making 
rates, or for capitalization. Generally speaking, the valuation 
of property for taxation should be its market value, regardless 





*An address before the New York Traffic Club. 
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of the purpose for which it is used. Capitalization should rep- 
resent the cost of the property to the present holders thereof. 
The valuation for rates is dependent, among other things, both 
upon the first cost and the present value as a “going concern.” 

The following decision by the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York in the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. v. the City of New York, is of interest: 
“PROPERTY INVESTED—FRANCHISES. 

“Under the settled rule of decision, however, that if property pro- 
tected by a franchise is condemned and wholly taken from its owner, 
the franchise must be paid for, such a state regulation reducing the 
earning power of property so protected reduces the value of the fran- 
chise pro tanto, and the complainant is entitled to add the value of 
its franchises, if ascertainable, to its capital account before declaring 
the rate of return permitted by the statute. 

“PROPERTY INVESTED—VALUATION OF FRANCHISES. 

“Complainant having followed the universal custom of American cor- 
porations, sanctioned by law, of capitalizing its franchises on its or- 
ganization by issuing stock in excess of its actual investment in tangible 
property, and having since then earned fair dividends on all its stock, 
the amount cf such excess stock may fairly be taken as the value of 
its franchises at the time of issuance, and where its business has 
largely increased, such value may be assumed to have increased since 
that time in proportion to the increase in the value of its tangible 
property. 

“PROPERTY INVESTED—TITLE TO FRANCHISES. 

“Where complainant on its organization purchased the property and 
franchises of existing gas companies, and has since enjoyed and oper- 
ated under such franchises, it acquired the legal ownership thereof 
under the decisions of the Court of Appeals of New York, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that the original grantees have ceased to exist, 
it is, for the purposes of an inquiry into the legality of a state stat- 
ute regulating its rates of charge, entitled to capitalize their value, 
especially where the state has, during such time, compelled it to pay a 
franchise tax based thereon.” 

Based on the company’s capitalization of its franchises in 
1884, as $7,781,000, the court ruled that under conditions ex- 
isting in 1905 the franchises were worth over $12,000,000, on 
which it was entitled to a return of 6 per cent. This is equiva- 
lent to about 26 per cent. of the estimated worth of the tan- 
gible property, excluding all property not directly operated by 
the company. The almost vital difference in the method of 
valuation is best understood by the following quotation from 
the decision in the Consolidated Gas case: 

“As to the realty, the values assigned are those of the time of in- 
quiry ; not cost when the land was acquired for the purposes of manu- 
facture, and not the cost to the complainant of so much as it 
acquired when organized in 1884, as a consolidation of several other 
gas manufacturing corporations. 

“It is objected that such method of appraisement seeks to confer 
upon complainant the legal right of earning a fair return upon land 
values which represent no original investment by it, does not indicate 
land especially appropriate for the manufacture of gas, and increases 
apparent assets without increasing earning power. Analogous ques- 
tions arise as to plant, mains, services and meters; the reported values 
whereof are the reproductive cost less depreciation, and not original 
cost to the complainant or its predecessors. 

“It appears by undisputed evidence that some of these last items of 
property cost more than new articles of the same kind would have 
cost at the time of inquiry; that some are of designs not now favored 
by the scientific and manufacturing world, so that no one now entering 
upon a similar business would consider it wise to erect such machines 
or obtain such apparatus. In every instance, however, the value as- 
signed in the report is what it would cost presently to reproduce each 
item of property, in its present condition, and capable of giving serv- 
ice neither better nor worse than it now does. As to all of the items 
enumerated, therefore, from real estate to meters, inclusive, the com- 
plainant demands a fair return upon the reproductive value thereof, 
which is the same thing as the present value properly considered. To 
vary the statement: Complainant’s arrangements for manufacturing 
and distributing gas are reported to be worth the amounts above tabu- 
uated if disposed of (in commercial parlance) ‘as they are.’ 

“Upon authority, I consider this method ef valuation correct. What 
the court should ascertain is the ‘fair value of the property being used’ 
(Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S., at p. 546; 18 Sup. Ct., at p 434; 42 L. Ed., 
819); the ‘present’ as compared with ‘original’ cost; what complain- 
ant ‘employes for the public convenience’ (169 U. S., at p. 547; 18 
Sup. Ct., at p. 434; 42 L. Ed., 819); and it is also the ‘value of the 
property at the time it is being used’ (San Diego Land Co. v. National 
City, 174 U. &., ati p. 757; 19 Sup. Ct., at p. Sill; 43 L. Ed., 11254). 
And see, also, Stanislaus Co. v. San Joaquin Co., 192 U. S., 201; 24 
Sup. Ct., 241; 48 L. Ed., 406. It is impossible to observe this con- 
tinued use of the present tense in these decisions of the highest court 
without feeling that the actual reproductive value at the time of in- 
quiry is the first and most important figure to be ascertained, and 
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these views are amplified by San Diego Land Co. v. Jaspar (C. C.), 
110 Fed., at page 714, and Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards (C.C.), 
82 Fed., at page 854, where the subject is more fully discussed. Upon 
reason, it seems clear that in solving this equation the plus and minus 
quantities should be equally considered, and appreciation and depre- 
ciation treated alike. Nor can I conceive of a case to which this pro- 
cedure is more appropriate than the one at bar. The complainant, by 
itself and some of its constituent companies, has been continuously 
engaged in the gas business since 1823. A part of the land in question 
has been employed in that business for more than two generations, 
during which time the value of land upon Manhattan Island has in- 
creased even more rapidly than its population. So, likewise, the con- 
struction expense, not only of buildings, but of pipe systems under 
streets now consisting of continuous sheets of asphalt over granite, 
has enormously advanced. 

“The value of the investment of any manufacturer in plant, factory, 
or goods, or all three, is what his possessions would sell for upon a 
fair transfer from a willing vendor to a willing buyer, and it can 
make no difference that such value is affected by the efforts of himself 
or others, by whim or fashion, or (what is really the same thing) by 
the advance of-land values in the opinion of the buying public. It is 
equally immaterial that such value is affected by difficulties of repro- 
duction. If it be true that a pipe line under the City of New York of 
1907 is worth more than was a pipe line under the city of 1827, then 
the owner thereof owns that value, and that such advance arose wholly 
er partly from difficulties of duplication created by the city itself 
is a matter of no moment. Indeed, the causes of either appreciation or 
depreciation are alike unimportant, if the fact of value be conceded 
or proved; but that ultimate inquiry is oftentimes so difficult that 
original cost and reasons for changes in value become legitimate sub- 
jects of investigation, as checks upon expert estimates or bookkeeping 
inaccurate and perhaps intentionally misleading. Cf. Ames v. Union Pa- 
cific R. R. (C. C.), 64 Fed., at pages 178,179. If, fifty years ago, by the 
payment of certain money, one acquired a factory and the land appurte- 
nant thereto, and continues to-day his original business therein, his in- 
vestment is the factory and the land, not the money originally paid; 
and unless his business shows a return equivalent to what land and 
building, or land alone, would give if devoted to other purposes (hav- 
ing due regard to cost of change), that man is engaged in a losing 
venture, and is not receiving a fair return from his investment, i. e., 
the land and building. The so-called ‘money value’ of real or personal 
property is but a conveniently short method of expressing present po- 
tential usefulness, and ‘investment’ becomes meaninglass if construed 
to mean what the thing invested in cost generations ago. Property, 
whether real or personal, is only valuable when useful. Its usefulness 
commonly depends on the business purposes to which it is or may be 
applied. Such business is a living thing, and may flourish or wither, 
appreciate or depreciate; but, whatever happens, its present usefulness, 
expressed in financial terms, must be its value. 

“As applied to a private merchant or manufacturer, the foregoing 
would seem elementary; but some difference is alleged to exist where 
the manufacturer transacts his business only by governmental license 
—whether called a franchise or by another name. Such license, how- 
ever, cannot change an economic law, unless a different rule be pre- 
scribed by the terms of the license, which is sometimes done. No such 
unusual condition exists here, and, in the absence thereof, it is not to 
be inferred that any American government intended, when granting a 
franchise, not only to regulate the business transacted thereunder, and 
reasonably to limit the profits thereof, but to prevent the valuation of 
purely private property in the ordinary economic manner, and the 
property now under consideration is as much the private property of 
this complainant as are the belongings of any private citizen. Nor can 
it be inferred that such government intended to deny the application 
of economic laws to valuation of increments earned or unearned, while 
insisting upon the usual results thereof in the case of equally unearned, 
and possibly unmerited, depreciation.” 

The court quoted numerous decisions upholding its decision 
that in determining the reasonableness of a rate the valuation 
to be used is that of a “going concern,’ and not such a valua- 
tion as is now suggested by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That Congress has recognized that franchises have 
value is proven by section 20 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, which provides for showing in the annual reports of 
the railway companies “the cost and value of the carrier’s 
property, franchises and equipments.” Therefore, to have 
amended the La Follette bill so as to meet the views of the 
commission, would have provided for a valuation, the use of 
which as the basis for rates would be unconstitutional. 

The injustice of the Commission’s plan as a basis for deter- 
mining the reasonableness of a rate, or fixing the capitaliza- 
tion of a railway, is best understood when considered in 
connection with the manner in which the present railway sys- 
tems have come into existence. 

Originally the roads were built with varying gages for track; 
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some being less and others more than the present standard, 
and owing to the sparsely settled territory traversed by the 
railway, the first cost of the line was kept down to the 
minimum. 

The development of the traffic and the construction of com- 
peting lines necessitated improved facilities and more eco- 
nomical operation. This caused the roads to be rebuilt as 
standard gage lines, and the purchase of rolling stock of 
greater capacity (thus necessitating the purchase of addi- 
tional right of way), the widening of cuts and fills, and the 
purchase of new ties, bridges, rolling stock, etc. For the 
light capacity rails there have been substituted rails 85 to 
100 lbs. pez yard. Wooden trestles have either been filled 
with earth and rocks or have given place to iron bridges, or 
to stone or concrete arches. The single-track line has been 
superseded by systems of two, three or four main tracks. 

The cost price of a line originally built with a 0.3 grade 
line would be less than to first build it with a grade of 1 per 
cent., and subsequently reduce this under traffic to 0.3. The 
first cost of a line originally built as double-track would be 
less than to first build one track and subsequently relocate 
all or a portion of it in the building of a second main track. 
The ultimate first cost is also greater where the line is origin- 
ally built with temporary structures and small equipment, 
which later gave way to permanent structures and modern 
equipment. 

Had the government in the early days undertaken to re- 
quire the railway companies to build their lines in accord- 
ance with the modern standards, the small amount of traffic 
then moving would not have been sufficient to have paid a 
reasonable return on the investment, and the building of the 
railways and the development of the country would have been 
delayed for many years. Also, there was so much uncertainty 
regarding the traffic that the financial risk in connection with 
the construction of the railways was materially greater than 
that of ordinary commercial pursuits, and to attract investors 
it was necessary to sell the bonds at a substantial discount. 
In some cases, stock was offered as a bonus with bonds, and 
the value thereof may be considered as a discount on securi- 
ties sold. Whether it be cash or stock, the discount repre- 
sented the commercial risk. As this risk decreased, the value 
of the property as a “going concern” increased, until the 
increased value of the terminals and right of way, and the 
value of the franchises, good will, etc., more than offset the 
par value of the securities originally issued on account of the 
commercial risk. 

To now readjust the securities on the basis of “present cost 
of material in place” is to ignore the risks assumed by those 
to whom the country is obligated for the great development 
of the transportation systems (as well as the country), and is 
to place on an equality with them, companies entering the 
railway field to-day who do not assume such great risks, and 
who are not responsible in any way for such development. 

In 1848, the chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
estimated the cost of right of way from Harrisburg to Pitts- 
burgh, 245.8 miles, at $154,294. How much has the Wabash 
paid for right of way into Pittsburgh alone? 

The right of way of the Chicago & North-Western for the 
new passenger depot at Chicago involved the paying of $6,697,- 
236 for land not half a mile long. Following the construction 
of the subways in New York city, and the several tubes under 
and bridges over the rivers, the market value of property 
in certain sections has increased three and four-fold in from 
two to five years. These are not isolated cases, nor do they 
apply only to the large cities. It is probably even more true 
in the smaller towns, the prosperity of which is almost wholly 
dependent on the success or failure of one or two industries, 
and the prices of land fluctuate accordingly. Can it not be 
said, therefore, without fear of contradiction, that the appre- 
ciation of railway property has more than offset any discount 
on securities sold? 














Aprit 9, 1909. 


Three purposes to be served by a physical valuation have 
been advanced. These are: 

(1st) The fixing of taxation, 

(2d) The enforcement of reasonable rates, and 

(3d) The control of financial operations. 


TAXATION. 


Railway propery is not directly taxed by the federal gov- 
ernment and is not subject to such taxation. Any interfer- 
ence with this subject on the part of the federal government 
is therefore an unconstitutional interference with a matter 
reserved wholly to the several states. If this were not so, the 
impossibility of using the valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for purposes of state taxation is disclosed 
by a study of the diverse conditions existing in separate 
states. The charters of some of the companies make them 
exempt from taxation. In some states the basis of valuation 
for taxation is other than the physical property, or its value 
as a “going concern.” In Connecticut it is the value of the 
capital stock, funded debt and floating indebtedness; in Dela- 
ware the number of passengers carried, net earnings, equip- 
ment, and the cash value of capital stock; in Maine, the gross 
receipts; in Massachusetts, the capital stock; in Pennsylvania, 
the capital stock and franchises; in Maryland, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the gross earnings. The constitutions of the sev- 
eral states provide the manner in which the valuation of 
property for taxation shall be ascertained, and usually this is 
determined by a state board of taxation or local assessors, 
and these powers can neither be delegated to another state 
commission such as the railroad commission, nor to a federal 
commission such as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
What assurance have we that the laws of the several states 
will be changed so as to make use for taxation purposes of a 
valuation of the railways such as is proposed? Certainly 
so far as its use for this purpose is concerned, the valuation 
ought not to be undertaken until the state constitutions have 
in this respect been changed. 


RATES. 


Although the President did suggest ascertaining whether a 
valuation of the railways could be made, he has expressly 
disclaimed having much confidence in its utility. In his 
speech at Indianapolis, he said: 


“At the outset, let it be understood that physical valuation is no 
panacea; it is no sufficient measurement of a road. . . .” 


Similarly, Hon. Charles A. Prouty, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in an address delivered before 
the National Association of Manufacturers, on May 22 last, 
said: 


“The popular impression that if the value of our railways were 
known it would be easy so to adjust rates that a fair return upon that 
value, and only a fair return, would be obtained, is entirely erron2ons.”’ 

“Fair value” of the carriers’ property must be the “basis 
of all calculations as to the reasonableness of rates,” said the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Smyth v. Ames, and 
in Franklin County v. Nashville, Chattanooga, etc., Railway, 
afterward quoted with approval (see Columbus Southern 
Railway v. Wright, 151 U.S., 470, 479) by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Supreme Court of Tennessee said: 

“The value of the roadway at any given time is not the original 
cost, nor, a fortiori, its ultimate cost after years of expenditure in 
repairs and improvements. On the other hand, its value cannot be 
determined by ascertaining the value of the land included in the roud- 
Way assessed at the market price of adjacent lands, and adding the 
value of the cross-ties, rails and spikes.” 

In Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway v. 
Backus, the Supreme Court of the United States said: 


“But the value of property results from the use to which it is put, 
and varies with the profitableness of that use, present and prospective, 
There is no pecuniary value outside of that 
(154 U. S., 445.) 


actual and anticipated. 
which results from such use.’’ 
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Turning to Smith v. Ames (169 U. S., 546), the elements 
of fair value are found fully enumerated in the following 
significant paragraph: 

“We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a high- 
way under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the property 
used by it for the convenience of the public. And, in order to ascertain 
that value, the original cost of construction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared with the original cost of construc- 
tion, the probable earning capacity of the property under particular 
rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating 
expenses, are all matters for consideration, and are to be given such 
weight as may be just and right in each case. We do not say that 
there may not be other matters to be regarded in estimating the value 
of the property.”’ 

Nothing could be clearer than that this “fair value” is not 
the aggregate obtained resulting from a physical inventory. 
For “original cost of construction,” “the amount expended in 
permanent improvements,” “amount and market value of 
bonds and stock,” have nothing whatever to do with the idea 
of fair value; and “probable earning capacity under particular 
rates prescribed by statute,’ and “the sum required to meet 
operating expenses,” have but the most remote and indirect 
bearing upon such idea. Indeed, it is evident that, realizing 
the potential injustice of rigorously applying either method of 
valuation, irrespective of the special circumstances surround- 
ing particular cases, the court intended to establish a perma- 
nent rule which would protect valuations specially adapted to 
the requirements of each case which should arise. Therefore, 
it enumerated the principal classes of facts, both historical 
and contemporaneous, which might affect the problem of jus- 
tice in valuation, and, carefully adding that the list was not 
intended to be exhaustive, declared that each must “‘be given 
such weight as may be just and right in each case.” 

We have already seen that the courts have ruled that in 
determining the reasonableness of a rate the cost to the 
present holders, as well as the present value of the property 
as a “going concern” must be ascertained. In none of the 
decisions has the court held that the present “value of the 
material in place’ can be used as the valuation for deter- 
mining the reasonableness of a rate. No valuation, however, 
can become the sole basis for the making of rates. 

Given two roads between New York and Buffalo—one may 
be fifty miles shorter than the other; one four tracks and 
the other single track, the first approximately four times as 
valuable and fifty miles longer; one with 70-ft. grades han- 
dling fifteen cars to the train, the other with water grades 
hauling fifty cars to the train. Physical operation and physical 
construction are obviously the controlling factors in cost, but 
so long as the cost of operation does not exceed the gross 
earnings, even these are disregarded in meeting competition. 
Physical valuation will not eliminate distance or grades or 
make the country flat where now are mountains. On the 
other hand, it will tend to eliminate competition. The termi- 
nals of the Pennsylvania Railroad in and about Greater New 
York are probably worth as much as ther entire line New 
York to Philadelphia. In the determination of rates follow- 
ing physical valuation, it is hardly conceivable that they 
would be required to charge double the rate of their com- 
petitor without any New York terminals; or even permitted 
to charge double, for then what shall the competitor charge? 
If an average between the two or of all lines be taken, it 
will be too large for one road and not enough for another. 
To use the cheaper line as the basis might prevent a fair 
return on the cost of the other. 

Under the ruling of the courts, each case must be deter- 
mined on its own merits, and each rate in itself proven 
unreasonable for the service performed before a reduction 
therein can be ordered. This makes it necessary to first 
determine the proportion of the value of the property as a 
“going concern” to be assigned to its business as a common 
carrier, and then assign the proper proportion to passenger 
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The assignment as between passenger 


and freight service. 
and freight service must necessarily increase and decrease as 
the proportion of either to the total increases or decreases. 
It cannot, therefore, be considered a permanent factor, but 
will vary from year to year and from season to season, and 
with the volume and flow of traffic, so that which would be 


a reasonable assignment under conditions existing to-day 
would not necessarily be reasonable under conditions existing 
to-morrow. Having, for example, determined for the freight 
traffic such assignment of valuation, it is then necessary to 
classify the same as between interstate and intrastate busi- 
ness; then into local and through traffic; then into the vari- 
ous classes of commodities handled. The revenues and cost 
of operation must likewise be classified to determine the net 
returns from the particular service performed. This is an 
almost impossible task. Take two roads traversing the same 
territory and under the same management, over only one of 
which are fast passenger trains operated—it must set its 
track up for higher speed, but who can determine the in- 
creased cost of maintenance of track that should go to pas- 
senger service? 

Hancock has said that the tariff is a local issue. It can 
be claimed with greater force that the question of freight 
rates is a local issue. The New England States, which de- 
pend on other sections of the country for raw materials, such 
as wool, cotton and leather necessary for their industries 
manufacturing cotton and woolen goods, and boots and shoes, 
would welcome the elimination of the tariff on the raw mate- 
rials, while fighting for the retention and possibly an increase 
of the tariff on the finished products. For similar reasons 
western Pennsylvania would favor the elimination of the 
tariff on all wearing apparel, while insisting on the retention 
of the tariff on iron and steel products. The South, formerly 
strongly opposing all tariffs, now wants retained the tariff on 
cotton (and on wool, which competes with cotton), because 
of its enormous cotton industry. Oregon and Washington 
favor the tariff on lumber because of their immense forests, 
and in like manner each section of the country favors a 
tariff on the articles produced therein, while insisting on the 
repeal of the tariff on articles secured from other sections 
of the country. The same is true regarding the railway 
freight rates, and the present tendency is to counteract rather 
than to ascertain the cause. 

To-day, England handles the commerce of the world, not 
because it is cheaper, for example, to carry freight from the 
United States to England and thence to South America than 
it would be to carry it direct from the United States to South 
America, but because of the regular and frequent service 
established between the ports of England and the other great 
ports of the world and the absence of such direct regular 
service to and from ports of the United-States. The South 
can sell little, if anything, to Panama, not because the cost 
of production is more than jin the Central and New England 
States, but because there is no established steamship service 
between any southern port and Panama, while such service 
does exist between New York and Panama, and this necessi- 
tates greater cost to the South in placing its products f. o. b. 
at the seaboard. 

In the development of a community there are factors of 
equal or greater moment than rates: 

DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING CENTER.—The location of a 
manufacturing center is dependent upon the location of the 
raw materials, and the market for the finished product; the 
facilities for assembling the raw materials and distributing 
the product; the labor market, etc. 

This can best be illustrated by a case recently called to my 
attention. Noting the great development of the rubber trade, 


and the success of the factories at Akron, Ohio, some gentle- 
men of another city built what was then considered to be the 
most up-to-date factory for the manufacture of rubber goods. 
It cost 


about $250,000. For a long time, however, it was 
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found impossible to secure skilled operatives; the men claim- 
ing that they could get as good wages at Akron, and in event 
of one plant closing down, work could be secured at one of 
the others, whereas, were they to enter the employ of the new 
plant it would be necessary for them to return to Akron in 
event the new plant closed down for lack of orders. Diffi- 
culty was also experienced in marking the goods. Everyone 
knew of the rubber plants at Akron, and the high quality of 
the output. In was therefore easy to market rubber manu- 
factured at Akron. No one had heard of the manufacture of 
rubber at the other place, and were unwilling to buy any 
considerable quantity of an article regarding the quality of 
which so little was known. The gentleman told me it was 
fortunate that the stockholders were wealthy men, as these 
two facts had necessitated a further expenditure of $500,000 
to place the plant on a sustaining basis. 


(To be continued.) 





RAIL BREAKAGES ON “AN INFERIOR SUB-GRADE.” 


The following letter from A. G. Wells, General Manager of 
the coast lines ot the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, addressed 
to J. W. Kendrick, Vice-President, is self-explanatory: 

“Reading an address made by Charles B. Dudley on ‘Some 
Features of the Present Steel Rail Question,’ delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
at Atlantic City, in June last, I was struck with a statement 
that there are indications that rail failures are a question of 
geography; that the same rail with the same locomotives and 
cars, and the same density of traffic, will have far less failures 
if the sub-grade is sandy, porous and well-drained than if the 
sub-grade is dense, heavy clay, which tenaciously holds water 
and for quite a portion of the year may be called a more 
or less modified mudhole. 

“With this statement in mind I had some figures made of 
our rail breakages, the conditions being of the kind referred 
to by Doctor Dudley. From ‘Seligman to Barstow our track 
is laid with eighty-five pound rails; the density of the traffic 
is practically the same over every foot of it. Between Yucca 
and Barstow, a distance of 227 miles, the sub-grade is sandy, 
porous and well-drained; between Yucca and Seligman, a 
distance of ninety-one miles, the sub-grade is largely clay, of 
a kind that holds water. From November, 1907, to October, 
1908, we had eighty-three rail breakages on the territory first 
named, or a percentage of .001; on the other stretch we had 
in the same period seventy-two breakages, the percentage being 
.0025. Or, in other words, where the sub-grade was dense and 
more or less clay, the breakages per mile were just two and 
one-half times greater than where the sub-grade was sandy. 
This in interesting and tends to prove that Doctor Dudley’s 
theory is right.” 

The paragraph in Dr. Dudley’s address, to which Mr. Wells 
refers, is as follows: 

“The sub-grade is the foundation and as such is unquestion- 
ably one of the most important elements in the problem. No 
amount of money spent on rails, ties, splices and ballast will 
give successful results on an inferior sub-grade. Our belief is 
that the importance of the sub-grade has not been sufficiently 
appreciated by engineers in the past. Indeed there are indi- 
cations that rail failures are a question of geography. The 
same rail, with the same locomotives and cars, and the same 
density of traffic, will have far less failures if the sub-grade 
is sandy, porous and well drained, than if the sub-grade is 
dense, heavy clay, which tenaciously holds water, and, for quite 
a portion cf the year, may be called a more or less modified 
mud hole. The great enemy of the trackman is water, and 
our firm belief is that if more study had been put on the 
problem of keeping water out of the sub-grade fewer rail 
failures would have characterized the past.” 
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RAILWAY RATES AND MERCANTILE PRICES. 





The rates of the so-called transcontinental lines to “inter- 
mediate points’”—that is, to places between the Missouri river 
and the Pacific coast—have long been the subject of criticism 
because they are in many instances higher from eastern 
points than are rates to Pacific coast terminals. A traffic 
bureau was organized recently at Salt Lake City, Utah, to get 
“fairer” rates for that city. In reply to complaints against 
“intermediate” rates in general, and those to Salt Lake City 
in particular, J. A. Reeves, General Freight Agent of the 
Oregon Short Line, has written a notable open letter, the 
reasoning of which is of widespread interest and application. 
From Mr. Reeves’ letter the following extracts are taken: 

“The present adjustment of tariffs to, from and within Utah, 
and the intermountain country generally, is the result of years 
of negotiation among groups of shippers and groups of rail- 
ways, beginning when the railways were built here, continu- 
ing to the present time and certain to continue as long as the 
railways run and commerce and manufacturing are carried 
on. This must be so because in the beginning the make up 
of the tariff is the result of compromise among varying views 
and interests, which are affected in diverse ways by the gen- 
eral level of rates maintained or by the adjustment as to par- 
ticular commodities, and further because no tariff that ever 
was, or ever can be, built will continue to meet the changing 
necessities of commerce for any certain length of time. Im- 
perfect in the beginning, because it is a compromise and fully 
meets. the views of no one, its features, one by one, because 
of changing conditions or alterations in the rate adjustment 
elsewhere, become absolute and must be continually revised in 
order to serve the purpose for which the tariff is intended. 


“While not wishing to be understood as claiming perfec- 
tion for the basis here, I am willing to go on record as saying 
that, all conditions considered, it is as fair and defensible as 
will be found anywhere, whether we go to competitive or non- 
competitive territory for comparison, or whether we speak of 
through rates in and out of this country or of the local tariffs 
carrying rates within our immediate jurisdiction. * * * 

“Not all that we would like to do has been done. Much yet 
remains. Much is continually under negotiation in a growing 
country like this, where new conditions spring up daily. 
Much, probably, which many will think we should do, we will 
remain unable to accomplish, because we also have our bounds 
and limitations, and even when our views coincide with theirs 
we are not always able to convince others or to win over 
diverse interests to see as we do. 


“It is not fair, though, to denounce us and discredit our 
sincerity in such wholesale fashion as is sometimes done, nor 
is it encouraging to the conscientious railway representative, 
who is trying to do the best he can, to appreciate and live up 
to his responsibilities and his opportunities to act for the gen- 
eral welfare while serving his own. No one has or no one 
needs a broader understanding of the interdependence of the 
transportation company and its patrons than the up-to-date 
railway traffic man of to-day, and I am speaking not of we 
who live here in Utah any more than of much-maligned 
superiors who do not live here, but who lend ready considera- 
tion of any feasible proposition advanced by us. None of us 
claim perfection, for we are human, and so liable to misjudge 
and to err; nor do we claim to be philanthropists or believe 
it is expected that we will be, but we do think we should be 
given credit for realizing that no permanent prosperity can 
come to us unless those we serve and with whom we work are 
prosperous, and we cannot but feel that much of the criticism 
with which we are so indiscriminately assailed is thoughtless 
and unreasonable. Either it is so or our efforts have proved 


unavailing and our lives are failures. 


“Much of that criticism, however, I believe to be based on 
Imperfections 


entire misconception of facts and conditions. 
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and unequalities probably exist in our rate basis here, or may 
hereafter develop, and it will from time to time have to be 
modified and corrected as to some features, but if the whole 
structure is to be assailed as wrong and indiscriminately con- 
demned on the one ground that rates to more distant points, 
the coast, for example, are lower on some commodities, then 
let me say that that adjustment rests on a principle not only 
recognized and indorsed by the interstate law itself, but re- 
peatedly confirmed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the courts—a principle which is the very ground- 
work and foundation of our entire commercial fabric and 
enters into every transaction going on every day in every city 
and every state of this union. I refer to the principle of profit 
averaging. That is a part and parcel of every business, rail- 
way and every other business as understood to-day could not 
exist without it, be it this or any other business. 

“Some illustrations follow in which it must not be under- 
stood that I assume to be accurate to the cent. Some of the 
low profits referred to may not be as low as stated. 
Some of those referred to as being high may not be as high as 
given, or they may be higher, but the principle as stated is 
true and is known to be true by every man of business. We 
all know that no business is carried on at one dead level of 
profit. The spread is wide between the least profitable and the 
most profitable business done. It is the average to which the 
concern looks for results. The illustrations given below might 
be multiplied indefinitely until they would embrace every 
business, large and small, because the same universal principle 
underlies and governs them all. Those who condemn the rail- 
ways for these practices, which, as I have stated, are according 
to law and endorsed by.those who enforce the law, are doing 
the same thing. They are not criticised for it, nor should 
they be, for it is a business law. They could not do any other 
way, yet it is the ‘terminal’ rate, lower than the intermediate 
rate, which we hear harped upon continually as the great 
unpardonable sin of the railway, and the very ones whose 
profits run from 5 per cent. down on some transactions and 
from 50 per cent. up on others are the same ones prone to de- 
mand that a transportation company’s lowest profit shall be 
searched out and set as the maximum and the measure of its 
entire operations. 

“The fourth, or ‘long and short haul’ section of the interstate 
law reads as follows: 

“Section 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this act to charge or receive 
any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or of like kind of property, under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line in the same direction, 
the shorter being included within the longer distance. Pro- 
vided, however, that upon application to the commission ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act, each common carrier 
may, in special cases, after investigation by the commission, 
be authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter dis- 
tances for the transportation of passengers or property, and 
the commission may from time to time prescribe the extent to 
which such designated common carrier may be relieved from 
the operation of this section of the act.’ 


“Such is the law under which we operate, and which has 
been interpreted to permit lower charge to points where com- 
petition exists, not only water competition, but any competition 
of a compelling or controlling nature; of market, for example, 
or of other railways under certain circumstances. Any who 
doubt this will gladly be given an opportunity to examine 
records of the decision. The higher intermediate rate is to be 
challenged, if at all, on the ground of its own unreasonable- 
ness, not merely by citing some terminal rate which may be 
lower. The railway business is not done at one dead level of 
profit, and in order to show that this is not peculiar to the 
railway business, a few illustrations will suffice. As stated, 
the figures given are claimed to be approximate, not accurate 
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to the cent, but the principle they exemplify is absolute; it is 
the averaging of profit. 

“A furniture dealer’s profit probably runs from 10 per cent. 
on a common kitchen chair to 100 per cent. on more expen- 
sive furniture. 

“A hardware dealer sells nails by the keg at something like 
5 to 10 per cent. profit, and charges 20 per cent. and upward 
on a kitchen range. 

“A grocer sells sugar costing him 95 cents for $1, and he 
sells the same customer or the next customer fancy pickles 
costing him 50 cents for $1. 

“Any storekeeper sells for the same price goods delivered ten 
to thirty blocks away that he charges for the same goods pur- 
chased over the counter and carried away by the customer. 
When delivery is necessary he absorbs the cost of it to meet 
his competition. 

“A freight allowance is a reduction made by a manufacturer 
or jobber in the net price of his goods to meet the price made 
by a competitor located nearer the point of delivery. The 
profit on the goods is shrunk to that extent to meet the com- 
petition. 

“And so do all dealers equalize profits, according to the 
commodity or the conditions surrounding it or the distance 
at which the business is done or the proximity or extent of 
competition. 

“The Utah sugar factory sells its product at a small profit 
at Chicago at a larger profit in Nebraska, and at the largest 
profit at home in Utah. Sugar factories the world over are 
operated on the same plan. It is the only plan on which 
they could be operated on any large scale. 

“The Utah fruit and vegetable canner sells for delivery near 
at home at a higher rate of profit than he will accept, and 
must accept for the same product, meeting competition in dis- 
tant markets. At times of surplus production the excess is 
sold very close, sometimes at an actual loss. The same is true 
of any other manufacturing business. 


“The Utah candy manufacturer makes his highest profit in 
Utah cities. When he invades competitive fields in other states 
he shrinks his profits to equalize the competition he finds 
there. If the narrower margins on which he must do busi- 
ness there were made the maximum he might earn anywhere, 
he would quit the competitive field. 

“And so do all manufacturers average profits. A small 
business can be done at the higher returns yielded by the home 
market. The volume will depend upon the extent of the mar- 
ket. This having been supplied, it is possible to reach out and 
contest competitive fields with rival concerns at a reduced 
rate of profit, which would not pay were it made the measure 
of all the business done. 

“A railway company hauls a car of low-grade ore cheaper 
than it will haul a car of high grade of the same weight over 
the same rails for the same distance. It shrinks its profit to 
enable the low-grade business to move. It hauls a car of ice 
or rough stone or scrap iron for a lower rate than it will haul 
the same weight of some other equally heavy commodity the 
same distance. The cost of haulage is the same and the profit 
to the railway is different. 

“A railway company hauls business into markets subject to 
water competition for less than it will haul the same tonnage 
a less distance to markets not subject to water competition. 
It makes the rate necessary to meet the competition of the 
cheaper carrier, or to equalize the producer on its own line 
with some other producer served by the cheaper carrier. It 
does this, not because it desires to, but because it must if it 
and the producer served by it are to hold their share of the 
business there. In so doing it figures that its line is in exist- 


ence and must be maintained whether this additional and 
highly competitive business is accepted or not, and it shrinks 
its profit to secure this business for itself and the industries 
served by it to an extent that it could not afford were that to 
be made a basis and a measure of all its revenues. 
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“Tf the law were to select the cheap business of any con- 
cern and decree that would set the maximum or serve as the 
measure of all its transactions, then the cheap business would 
have to be abandoned. No concern could live under such a 
rule. Such business is done on a basis which, volume con- 
sidered, and fixed charges (which remain the same whether 
volume is large or small) considered, renders it narrowly 
profitable and justifies accepting it at a level made necessary 
by conditions surrounding it, but which would prove disas- 
trous and impossible if applied as a measure to the entire 
business done. 


“The law of average is immutable and applies to every busi- 
ness concern in the world, be it large or small. A railway 
is a quasi-public business concern. It must serve all shippers 
alike under similar conditions, and the law imposes that. The 
railway must recognize the law and obey the law, but the law 
and those who enforce it realize that there are conditions which 
neither the law nor the railway can change, and these must re- 
ceive consideration in interpreting the railway’s obligations. 
Beyond that point the railway is a business concern, governed 
and affected by the same contingencies and the same business 
principles that govern and affect any other business concern. 
One of these is the law of average. There is business which it 
must accept, if it accepts it at all, on the basis of a low rate 
of profit. It may, in connection with other business, and 
considering that a certain large portion of fixed expense must 
be met, whether the cheap business is accepted or not, yield 
a small return. It is not in itself a loss, else it would not, 
knowingly, be done, but the net result, were the price at 
which it is performed made the measure of all business, would 
be a loss. Were that condition imposed the cheap business 
would be surrendered. ‘Surplus’ transportation would go to 
waste, to the benefit of nobody, but to the distinct harm of 
the carrier, and also of the industries dependent on the car- 
rier for an outlet to competitive markets. 


“Freight rates are but one of many determining factors in 
cost of living. This may be easily demonstrated by inquiry. 
For instance, all stations on the lines of the Oregon Short 
Line, San Pedro and Denver & Rio Grande railways from 
Ogden to Payson, inclusive, are known as ‘Utah common 
points,’ and take the same freight rates from various terri- 
tories, but, notwithstanding Salt Lake City and Ogden ship 
much more extensively in carloads and hence“obtain goods 
from other markets at a less total freight cost, it will be found 
that the cost of living is much less in the smaller cities. 
Moreover further inquiry also will undoubtedly demonstrate 
that there are certain points in other states where all freight 
rates are higher than to Salt Lake City, where the cost of 
living is less. 

“We are glad at all times to confer with our patrons re- 
garding rate matters. It is essentially to our interest that 
they should be as prosperous and do as large a business as 
possible. In that lies the measure of our own success. We 
shall be glad to meet with them and discuss the details of 
their grievances, lending the best efforts at our command 
toward reaching a solution. We do not want them to feel that 
they are at war with us, or we with them.” 





Baron Goto, who has made a reputation as an administrative 
officer on Manchurian railways and in the great island of 
Formosa, is now the Japanese Minister of Transportation, a 
position of great importance since the private railways have 
been acquired by the state. The railway system is now 
divided into four groups, each with a separate operating 
management, there being about 4,650 miles in all. The man- 
ager under the minister is Baron Hirai, who has long been 
president of the old and much smaller system of state rail- 
ways. The new organization is said to be in accordance with 
European practice. 














On Thursday, April 1, the office of the New York State 
Public Service Commission in New York city received no com- 
plaints—the first day on which such a record has been made 
since the establishment of the commission in July, 1907. The 
office usually receives an average of 16 complaints a day. 


: The use of street cars with self-contained power supply is 

again to be tried in New York City. F. W. Whitridge, Re- 
ceiver of the Third Avenue (surface) Railroad Co., is to try 
a storage battery car and a gasolene motor car on some one 
of the short lines in his charge which are now operated by 
horse cars. 

The project to build in New York city a monorail line, which 
was announced some weeks ago by the owners of the street 
railway extending from Bartow to City Island, now worked 
with horses, has now progressed one stage farther, the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment having given its assent to the 
coustruction of the proposed line. 


The report, recently published, that the railways have re- 
laxed their rule forbidding shippers and others to affix ad- 
vertisements to freight cars is unfounded. The American 
Railway Association has taken no action recently. Its only 
rule relating to sizes of placards is that which deals with 
cards used by the railways themselves to show destinations, 
classes, etc. : 


At Washington, April 2, the Car Service Committee of the 
National Association of Railroad Commissioners held a con- 
ference with representatives of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and other interested parties on the question of uniform 
car service and demurrage rules. The meeting was called by 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Lane, who is Chairman of 
the committee. 


The Superintendent of Public Works of New York State 
has reported to the Senate that the outlets from Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes can be improved so as to connect the lakes to the 
barge canal for less than $6,000,000. The estimate of the State 
Sngineer is $8,000,000. Such improvements would add 20 miles 
of canal and 80 miles of natural deep water to the canal sys- 
tem and make it possible to shorten the rail haul of coal from 
the Pennsylvania fields. 


Mayor Busse of Chicago has had prepared for introduction 
in the Illinois Legislature a bill to give the city government 
of Chicago power to prescribe by ordinance the motive power 
by which cars or trains may be operated within the city 
limits. The proposed legislation takes the form of a bill to 
authorize any city or village to exercise this power. Under 
similar legislation Chicago and some other cities in Illinois 
have compelled track elevation within city limits. 


The officers of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, 
who have made a good deal of objection to having side doors 
in the cars of the subway, as prescribed by the State Public 
Service Commission, (Railroad Age Gazette, Feb. 26, page 
418) are proposing to try a train of cars with doors in the 
center of the siae. This is the arrangement which has long 
been used in Boston and the officers of the Interborough claim 
that it will be much more convenient than to have side doors 
near the end of the car. 


The New York Central & Hudson River has sent to the De- 
partment of Agriculture a claim for $36,544 for the cost of 
disinfecting stock cars and stock pens, on the order of the 
Department, on the occasion of the epidemic of foot and mouth 
disease last autumn. At the Agricultural Department it is said 
that if a claim of this nature is allowed, it will make a prece- 
dent under which the government can be made liable for 
millions of dollars, orders of this kind having been issued 
many times in connection with epidemics of Texas fever and 
other cattle diseases. 


The Chicago & Alton having adopted for its sleeping cars 
wash bowl arrangements by which passengers who clean their 
teeth on the cars will be less offensive to other passengers, 
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other roads will, of course, have to do something; the New 
York Central has them on certain trains, but the enter- 
prising Canadian Pacific has gone the Alton one better; 
it provides not only the separate dental wash bowl, but also 
will provide paper tumbiers, coated with paraffine, so that 
each passenger can have a fresh “glass.” The “glass” is to 
be thrown away after being used. 


The American Bankers’ Association, which hopes to get the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to forbid express companies 
to do banking business, declares that the express. companies 
are unfairly and unjustly competing in the banking business. 
They can carry their own money from place to place practi- 
cally without cost, and they deposit their money in banks in 
such a way as to compel the banks to make unnecessary ship- 
ments of money for the advantage of the express company; 
in small towns the express agents keep an insufficient supply 
of currency and tell the holders of money orders to get them 
cashed at the banks, thus imposing a loss on the banks; the 
express companies unfairly compete with the banks by under- 
bidding in the business of exchange, and by keeping their 
agencies open longer hours than the custom of bankers will 
permit; and they discount foreign bills, with bills of lading 
attached, at rates with which the banks cannot compete, be- 
cause of the favorable shipping arrangements enjoyed by the 
express companies. 


The Adams and American Express companies have disposed 
of their stock in the United States Express Co., and their rep- 
resentatives have resigned from the board of directors of the 
U. S. company. Thomas C. Plattt and associates are said 
to be the purchasers of the 20,000 shares of stock, giving 
them control of a majority. According to the Wall Street 
Journal they seem to have had control heretofore without 
owning a majority, by virtue of the anomalous character of 
the organization; it is a joint stock association, organized in 
1854, and there is no requirement that an annual meeting shall 
be held. This being so, the original officers have had no 
trouble in continuing their control. The changes now going 
on, like those in other express companies during the past two 
years, have been brought about in consequence of the require- 
ments in the way of publicity which have been imposed by 
the Interstate Commerce law, as amended in 1906. Certain 
stockholders of the United States company, who have been 
complaining because of insufficient dividends, are continuing 
their efforts to secure changes in the management of the com- 
pany. They will try to have a bill passed by the New York 
legislature to give them the usual privileges of stockholders of 
corporations, and will try to force a meeting for the election 
of officers. The annual report of the company for the year end- 
ing last June showed gross earnings of $17,000,000 and net 
earnings of only $37,000. The company has been paying 4 per 
cent. dividends on $10,000,000 stock. The management is 
understood to aver that the company’s business is being man- 
aged in the most profitable way possible. A number of its con- 
tracts with railways are unprofitable. 





Electric Operation on the New Haven. 





The preliminary plans for the further electrification of the 
New York division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
between Stamford and New Haven are under consideration by 
the company’s board of directors, but the work will probably 
have to wait until the income of the road revives; and the 
newspaper reports which say that the work will be finished 
within two years appear to be founded on the guesses of the 
reporters. The company’s records show that electric opera- 
tion between Stamford and New York is attended by 3 per 
cent. fewer delays than under steam operation. The cost of 
operation on this short line is higher under electricity than 
under steam, but, with extension, the estimates of the experts 
of the company indicate that the operation can be brought 
down to a parity with steam or below. A high officer of the 
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company can be quoted as saying that the next logical step 
is the application of electricity to freight business on the 
New York division. This would require large additional 
power and a different type of electric engine from that used 
in the passenger service. One of the first features of electric 
extension would be the erection of a power plant between 
New Haven and Bridgeport, but the report that the company 
has already bought land for this purpose is not confirmed. 





Seven Canadian Presidents. 





At a dinner given in Montreal on February 12, there were 
present representatives of seven international associations re- 
siding in Montreal, as follows: W. J. Camp, President 
of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents; 
William McNab, President of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association; H. H. Vaughan, 
President of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation; J. H. Callaghan, President of the Railway Storekeep- 
ers’ Association; James Powell, President of the Society of 
Railway Club Secretaries; C. H. Gould, President of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and G. T. Bell, President of the 
American Association of General Passenger and Ticket Agents. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. Bell, whose association 
is 54 years old.—Official Guide. 





New York-Chicago Fast Run. 





Excluding stops, the special train which was run from New 
York to Chicago in 16% hours on March 28, as reported in 
our last issue, page 763, made an average speed of a trifle 
over a mile a minute for the whole distance. By a misprint 
the number of cars in the train was given in our report as 
five, while in fact it was four. Their estimated weight, as 
before stated, was 210 tons (one car, 60 tons; three cars, 50 
tons each). Slight inaccuracies having occurred in the tele- 
graphic report of the time record, we reprint it with cor- 
rections below: 


Left New York yards (March 27)..11:40 p.m. 

Arrv. Albany (March 28).......... 2:15 a.m. = 137 miles 

SS MEMRG? Co ccape ks ah cecbhckeer eee & 

ee A pe 4:55 =148 “ 

eee eee er ois 

las @o I i:a0 “ ==149 

Left Buffalo ...... (Central time) 6:41 “ 

Ug A bo a eps naar Dzzp “= 18s 

LG RAOPOIR ON is cs cin deb se ih eciews. 6 Diva ** 

A) Se ey ere nes A 223 = 108 

[et OD. cs hoa boob os bbe ee 11:24 * 

eg fy Le peer waceer a Semen 1:23 p.m.=133 “ 

SE SRSRRON n'y ois acme wean alee Ses es Filla 

BITTY, RAO So caca nc axkedranncce ete =e} 
PUA) SIME Gs is occ e es bea e eek hake © 959 miles 


Actual time consumed 16 hours 30 minutes. Deducting the 
time lost in making the passenger stops at Scarborough and 
at Englewood (five minutes each), and the time changing 
engines, a total of 36 minutes, leaves the running time 15 
hours and 54 minutes, equal to 60.31 miles an hour. The rate 
of speed from Toledo to Elkhart was 67.06 miles an hour, the 
official distance being 133 miles. 





Control of Stock and Bond Issues in Kansas. 





The Legislature of Kansas has passed and the governor has 
signed a radical law to give the State Railroad Commission 
power to control the issuance of railway securities. The act 
declares that the power to create liens on property of common 
carriers situated within the state is a special privilege, and 
provides that no corporation transacting the business of a 
common carrier in Kansas, whether organized under the laws 
of the state or not, shall hereafter issue any stock, stock cer- 
tificates, bonds or other evidence of indebtedness which shall 
or may become a lien upon its property in the state payable 
in more than one year from date unless and until permission 
shall have been obtained from the Railroad Commission. Any 
securities issued for property or service shall be void if the 
value placed upon the property or service by the company be 
substantially more than that stated in the application. Com- 
mon carriers are prohibited from declaring any stock, bond 
or scrip dividends or dividing the proceeds of the sale of stock, 
bonds or scrip among stockholders. 
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Chicago Harbor Development, Lake Traffic and the Railways. 





The Harbor Commission makes this broad generalization, 
that two sorts of things are needed in a big city, that is, a 
“city” or “commercial” harbor for the local demands, local 
consumption, and all that; and an “industrial” harbor for the 
demands of the industries, the factories, that consume the coal 
and iron ore and other raw materials, and at this same indus- 
trial harbor would be handled all produce passing through 
the Chicago “traffic gateway.” It would be just as objection- 
able to attempt to handle that class of traffic in the center of 
a busy city as it would be to have the railway freight yards 
occupying valuable ground down town and having that class 
of business crowding our streets. 

On the lakes as a whole, iron ore and minerals, other than 
coal, represent 5S per cent. of the total tonnage handled. The 
next most important commodity handled on the lakes is coal, 
hard coal representing 5 per cent. and soft coal 19 per cent. 
The next is grain and grain products, 7 per cent. Lumber 
represents 3 per cent.; it used to be much greater, but the 
lumber that is tributary to the lakes is rapidly being cut away. 
That is true even in the Canadian forests. This leaves unclassi- 
fied 8 per cent. 

At Chicago the unclassified freight represents a somewhat 
larger percentage, and these coarser commodities a smaller 
percentage. At Chicago it is between 11 and 12 per cent., but 
that 11 or 12 per cent. while small in volume is very important 
in value. The class of vessels handling the coarser com- 
modities like iron ore, coal and lumber are vessels which 
are specially built and designed, with unloading machinery for 
handling these particular commodities. The only coarse 
products now handled in Chicago are lumber and grain. These 
can be handled just as well at or near the Calumet district. 

The smaller and faster boat is the boat for quick despatch 
of merchandise. Boats 350 to 400 ft. long do practically all the 
work between New York and points along Long Island Sound 
and New England. They are not building any 600 ft. boats 
down there to handle that class of business. 

I said to you that the percentage of miscellaneous articles 
handled here was small in comparison to the whole, but very 
important in value. Government officials estimate the average 
value of miscellaneous cargoes going through the “Soo” canal 
at $150 per ton. Using that as a fair valuation for traffic of 
that class handled here, we get the enormous total of $260,- 
000,000 of that class of business handled annually at Chicago. 

I suppose I owed my position on the Harbor Commission 
to the fact that I was a railway man, and I was therefore 
looked to for preparing the paragraph on the relations of the 
waiter facilities here to the railways. This is what the Com- 
mission finally accepted on that subject: 

“An important reason for favoring harbor improvements for 
Chicago and indorsing a general waterway development is the 
influence which water routes have and probably always will 
have upon railway service and rates. Without intending dis- 
paragement or criticism of railway service or rates, it is gen- 
erally recognized that water routes give the community they 
serve a valuable alternative means of transportation. "Were 
water routes lacking it is probable that the geographical ad- 
vantage of this commmunity would be lost by the railways put- 
ting all communities, regardless of size or importance, on a 
parity. There is a tendency to base rail rates on distance and 
cost of service. The chief and only well recognized exception 
is when rail rates are affected by the competition of water 
transportation.” This tendency is noted in various decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in distance tariffs 
published by the various states. 

Chicago, to maintain its pre-eminence and the advantage 
which it gains from its geographical location, should never 
lose sight of the importance of its water gateway, even though 
the actual tonnage handled by water may not amount to more 
than 5 per cent. of the total business done. 

There is no doubt that water transportation will always 
affect railway rates in a very important way, and assuming 
that railways will always he permitted to earn a fair return 
on the capital invested I think the tendency will usually be 
that the rates made to points where there is water transpor- 
tation will be below the average; and rates made to points 
where there is no water transportation will be above the 
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average. In other words, the inland point far away from 
water and not having the advantage of water transportation 
will have to pay a little more than its share, because the rail- 
way has to compete at the point where there is water trans- 
portation. That might not be a very good argument for water- 
way development at an inland town, but I believe it is the 
truth.—Extracts from an address by F. A. Delano, President 
of the Wabash, before the City Club of Chicago, April 3, 1909. 





The School of Railway Signaling. 





This institution, established in Utica, N. Y., about a year 
ago, now has 10 instructors and is teaching over 300 students. 
These students are scattered over the United States and 
Canada. The school has received numerous inquiries from all 
over the world. 

A complete course in signaling is given, covering every 
feature of the subject. Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived from students all over the country expressing their 
satisfaction with the instruction they are receiving. The 
school’s General Agent, M. W. Shuler, is representing the 
school on the road, and reports a promising future for it 
in all the states he has visited. The course offered by the 
school is explained in a 20-page catalogue, which is sent on 
request. 

The President of the school, H. C. Williams, was Supervisor 
of Signals on the Harlem division of the New York Central, 
where he started a night school for the benefit of the men 
in his department. The idea was at once successful, and 
when Mr. Williams was promoted to the Mohawk division he 
started a night school at Utica; and this was the beginning 
of the present vigorous institution. The school was incor- 
porated in February of last year and began giving systematic 
instruction by mail on the first of July following. 





Accuracy in Reports. 





When the fender of a car on the City Railway of Dayton, 
Ohio, picked up a young heifer at the corner of Third and 
Jersey streets the conductor, filling out the report blank and 
answering the question, ‘“‘What did the victim say?” wrote: 
“She was carried along on the fender for a short distance, 
then rolled off and run away without saying a word.” 
Which recalls the Irish section master’s report of his dis- 
position of the carcass of a cow—not a young and wild heifer 
—that was killed by atrain: ‘“Disposition—mild and gevtle.” 





Want a Job? 





If you do, listen to the words of an old passenger traffic 
manager down east. ‘How did I reach my present position? 
Well, sir, I aimed for it, right from the start. I knew it was 
somewhere along the rocky road I had started on, and I was 
just bound to have it. I began when I was 15 years old. I 
ran errands, I emptied waste baskets, I carried mail, I did 
whatever ’most anybody told me to do. Hard? Certainly. 
And I wasn’t perfect, by any means. I had all a boy’s joy 
in a day off, and there were times when I hated work. My 
grandmother died once or twice, and now and then she was 
frightfully sick. But something happened always to set me 
straight again. Once, I remember, I was studying the slow, 
hard system of shorthand they had in those days. I was 
often tired, for I was growing; I wasn’t overly strong, and 
there was plenty for me to do, so I had a spell of the blues. 
The General Passenger Agent rang for me, and, fishing around 
in what looked like a tremendously fat pocket-book, finally 
selected from a bunch of cards which I knew to be passes, 
one which he told me to take to the office of another road, 
and tell the chief clerk to please issue a duplicate, spelling 
his name right. Something in my wondering eyes at the 
wealth he held right there made him laugh; and he said, 
‘Don’t stare so, for when you have this office, you’ll have more 
passes than these, I tell you that.’ 

“More?” I stammered. ‘Why, yes,’ he said, ‘for there will 
be more railways by that time.’ My blues vanished for that 
time, and I never lost hope or expectation from that time on 
until I got where I am. Yes, I worked deucedly hard, and 
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I do yet. 
you see.” 

That’s it—the aim. Bound to hit somewhere near the mark 
if you aim carefully enough. 

You must like the job well enough so that you won’t look 
at the clock more than three times in ten minutes when the 
shadows begin to get long. The business must seem enough 
like your own for you to pick scraps off the floor, set a chair 
straight, answer a chance-met visitor with some appearance 
of courtesy, speak well of the boss and his enterprise when 
among strangers. And finally there are three rules that every 
youngster just beginning would do well to commit to memory. 
They are appended. 

1. Take a personal interest in the business. 

2. Take a personal interest in the business. 

3. Take a personal interest in the business. 

—North Western Bulletin. 


But T would have had to work at anything I did, 





Museum of Safety and Sanitation. 





The following officers have been chosen: Acting President, 
Philip T. Dodge; Vice-Presidents, Charles Kirchhoff, T. C. Mar- 
tin, Prof. F. R. Hutton and R. W. Gilder; Director, Wm. H. 
Tolman. The Museum of Safety and Sanitation is in the 
Engineering Societies’ building, 29 West 39th street, New York. 
The objects are to promote means and methods of safety and 
sanitation and the application thereof to any and all public 
or private occupations, with a view to lessening the number 
of casualties and avoiding the causes of physical suffering and 
of premature death. 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 





At the meeting held on April 7 a paper on “The Sixth Street 
Viaduct of Kansas City,”? by E. E. Howard, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., was presented for discussion. 





St. Louis Railway Club. 





At the meeting on April 9, H. Wade Hibbard, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at the University of Missouri, will pre- 
sent a paper on “Organization.” There will also be a demon- 
stration of autogenous welding by oxy-acetylene. 





Mechanical Engineers. 





A meeting of mechanical engineers living in and near Bos- 
ton is called for Friday evening, April 16, at 8 o’clock, in the 
auditorium of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 39 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass. A plan for holding in Boston 
meetings of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, for 
the reading and discussion of papers, similar to those held in 
New York, will be discussed. This meeting has the approval 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





Chicago Railway Club. 





At a meeting of the Chicago Railway Club on April 2 it 
was decided to continue the temporary officers, whose names 
were given in our issue of April 2, page 765, until a meeting 
on May 8, when election of permanent officers for the ensuing 
year will be held. About 250 applications for membership 
have been received. The chief clerks’ clubs of the North 
Western, the Illinois Central and the Rock Island have been 
merged in the new organization. 

The executive officers of the roads entering Chicago are 
taking much interest in the club and giving it their support. 
Its main purpose is to bring about closer relations between 
the officers and chief clerks of the various departments of 
railway service. The executive officers regard this as a very 
desirable object and many of them have applied for member- 
ship. These include: W. E. Bailey, W. B. Biddle, Geo. H. 
Crosby, J. N. Faithorn, S. T. Fulton, C. M. Hyzer, J. W. Kend- 
rick, Gardner Lathrop, Frank Nay, Geo. T. Nicholson, W. J. 
Black, W. B. Kniskern, R. H. Aishton, John Sebastian and 
others. Those who are active in the formation of the club 
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desire it to be understood that it is in no way competitive 
with the Traffic Club of Chicago, the Western Railway Club, 
or other such organizations. It is designed to occupy a field 
that has heretofore been unoccupied in Chicago. It will be 
educational as well as social, and will have addresses by men 
prominent in the transportation business. The house commit- 
tee is seeking permanent quarters and has some propositions 
under consideration. The temporary headquarters for busi- 
ness purposes are at 10 Sherman street, Chicago. 





International Railway Fuel Association. 

C. T. Malcolmson, Briquette Engineering Expert for the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., is to read a paper on “Briquetted Coal 
As a Railroad Fuel” at the first annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association, which will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, June 21 to 23, inclusive. Mr, Mal- 
colmson was in charge of the work of briquetting coal at the 
United States government fuel testing plants at the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Jamestown expositions, and later has been 
in charge of the construction of the briquetting plant of the 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co. at Hartshorne, Okla. 








MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of nert or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Air BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., 

May 11-14, 1909; Richmond, V: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa.; May 11; St. Louis, Mo 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th street, New York; second Friday in month; New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 
York; May 19, 1909; New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909; Jacksonville, Fla. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
- Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St.; 

N. Y.; ist and 3d Wed., except July and August ; New York. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. — Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N.Y.; 2d Tues, in month; annual, Dec. 7-10; New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 1438 Dearborn St., Chicago; April 28, 1909; Cincinnati. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM ‘AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T.& 8. F., 
Topeka, Kan.; last week in May, 1909; Detroit, ‘Mich. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago; June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P,. Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 22-23; Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; ist Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SoOcIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 


Boston, Mass. ; 


treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly; Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
2d Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 


FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION. —Warren P. Ta lor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. Richmond, Va.; June 16, 1909; Old Point Comfort, Va. 

INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION _—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., N. Y.; April 27-30, 1909; Louisville, Ky. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago; June 21-23, 1909; Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—E. c. 
Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago; June 1-5; Chicago. 

Iowa RAILway CLUB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July 7 August; Des Moines. 
Master CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 

hicago; June 21-23, 1909; Atlantic City. 
Npw ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB. ah. Frazier, Yio Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in mnth, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 
New York RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought. 95 Liberty St., New York; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 
NortH-West RArLway CLus.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, Aug.; St. Paul and Minn. 
RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 
RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C, C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collin- 


wood, Ohio; May 17-19; Chicago 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, 1ll.: Nov., 1909; Washington. 


W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
St. Louis. 
O’Donnell, 


Prudential 
Atlanta. 


Sr. Louris RArLway Cut 1B.—B. 
Mo. ; 2d Friday in month, except June, "July and Aug.; 
SouTHERN “Assoc IATION or CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. 
Bogalusa, La.: April 15; Altanta, Ga. 
Sours AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry, CLus.—A. J. Merrill, 
3ldg.. Atlanta: 3d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Nov. ; 


TRAVEI] me ENCINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R.R.. East Buffalo, N. Y.: September, 1909: Denver. 
WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St., 


ex. June, July and Aug.: Winnipeg. 
WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month except June, July and August; Chicago. 
WESTERN SOCIETY’ OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago; Ist Wednesday, except July and August ; Chicago. 


Winnipeg: 2d Mon., 
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Craffic News. 


The Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad, on March 31 and 
April 1, 2 and 3, ran its second annual “fruit special demonstra- 
tion train” through the Palouse country and Spokane valley, 
giving lectures to the fruit raisers. 





Ten railways in Oklahoma have appealed to the state 
supreme court against the order of the State Corporation Com- 
mission requiring a reduction of 30 per cent. in freight rates 
on crude oil. The proposed reduction is alleged to be con- 
fiscatory. 


Complying with the recent order of the government, the 
Grand Trunk, on April 2, began running third-class passenger 
cars, one each day each way, between Montreal and Toronto,. 
with tickets at 2 cents a mile. On the first trip from Montreal 
the car had no passengers; on the return it had three as far 
as Cobourg. 


Bates & Chesebrough announce at San Francisco the estab- 
lishment of a fleet of four sailing vessels to run regularly be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, carrying freight at from 
30 cents to 35 cents per 100 lbs., or considerably lower than 
the rates by the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. The time allowed 
for a trip is 120 days. 


The executive officers of the Missouri lines have announced 
to the state officials of Missouri that they have finally de- 
termined to put in effect on April 10 the passenger rates and 
mileage tickets that they offered at a conference with the 
state officials on March 25 as a basis of compromise. (Rail- 
road Age Gazette, April 2, page 771.) 


The transcontinental railways will ask the federal courts to 
restrain the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing 
its order in the Spokane rate case. W. W. Cotton, General 
Attorney of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., is quoted 
in an interview at Portland as definitely announcing that his 
road will contest the decision. There is no doubt but that the 
other roads affected will unite with it in this action. 


Passenger tariffs showing local fares at 214 cents a mile 
were put in effect by the principal railways of Virginia on 
April 1, in accordance with the recent decision of the State 
Corporation Commission. Four companies still maintain 
the 2-cent rate, the order of the Commission not applying to 
their lines. These are the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac, the Chesapeake & Western, the Louisville & Nashville and 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. The Virginian Rail- 
way, only recently opened for passenger traffic, had voluntarily 
put in effect a tariff based on the 2-cent rate. 


Judge Kohlsaat, of the United States Circuit Court, sitting 
at Chicago, has set April 12 as the date for arguments in the 
suit brought by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to restrain 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing its order 


requiring this railway to restore certain joint coal rates. The 
rates in question formerly were in effect jointly over the 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern and the St. Paul. The St. Paul 
canceled them because they were unremunerative to it. The 


Commission ordered them restored at the instance of the 
Cardiff Coal Co., which desires to ship coal from its mines in 
Northern Illinois to points in the Northwest on the St. Paul’s 
lines. The litigation raises important questions regarding 
the power of the commission. The St. Paul says that it amply 
serves from mines on its own road all the needs of the 
various coal consuming communities on its lines and can haul 
the coal to such communities from these mines without shar- 
ing revenue from the traffic with any other line; that to re- 
quire it to haul coal on joint rates from Illinois mines would 
materially diminish its revenues and make it an instrument 
for reducing to a considerable extent the sale of coal pro- 
duced by mines on its own lines; and that the commission has 
no power to establish through rates and joint rates except— 
in the language of the law-—“‘when that may be necessary 
to give effect to any provision of this act,’ and then only 
when no reasonable or satisfactory through route exists, 
which, the St. Paul asserts, is not the case here. The com- 
mission denies the right of a railway to refuse to open its 
lines to a shipper off its rails, because shippers on its rails 
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can supply the demand for their product; denies that the 
fact that the revenues of a carrier may be reduced by the re- 
quirement that it make rates for the transportation of the 
product of certain shippers is a sufficient reason for its re- 
fusal to put in such rates, and contends that the refusal of the 
St. Paul to make joint rates for the coal of the Cardiff Coal 
Co. constitutes such a discrimination against that company as 
justifies the commission in ordering the road to restore the 
rates in question. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Fuel Wood as Emigrants Movables. 





J. B. Place v. Toledo, Peoria & Western et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Clark. 

Fuel wood may lawfully be included in a carload of emi- 
grant movables under a tariff which permits including limited 
quantities of lumber and fence posts, and also “property in- 
cluded in the outfit of intending settlers.’’ Reparation awarded. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Erie Railroad has been ordered by the New York State 
Publi: Service Commission, Second district, to run one train 
each way daily over the Conesus Lake branch from Cunesus 
Lake Junction to Lakeville, Livingston county. During the 
summer there is satisfactory train service, but in the winter 
there are no passenger trains run and Lakeville is left with- 
out means of transportation except by traveling to the main 
line of the Erie, a distance of two and a half miles, by high- 
ways. 

The Railroad Commission of Maryland has issued a new 
distance tariff on soft coal, applying between all stations in 


the state. The rate per ton of 2,000 lbs. for 5 to 10 miles 
is fixed at 30 cents. For every additional five miles up to 


150 miles the rate increases 1 cent, the rate for 15 miles 
being 31 cents, for 20 miles 32 cents, etc. For distances of 
155 to 195 miles the rate increases from 5 to 10 cents per ton 
for each additional five miles, being 60 cents for 155 miles 
and $1.40 for 195 miles. For distances of 200 to 400 miles 
the rates increase irregularly as the distance increases, being 
from $1.50 for 200 miles to $2.15 for 400 miles. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second district, 
has issued an order requiring the railways operating in the 
Adirondack forest preserves to use oil-burning locomotives from 
April 15 to November 1, between the hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
All locomotives in service between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m. during 
these summer months, other than oil-burning locomotives, must 
have a certificate from the commission permitting them to oper- 
ate. The complete installation of oil-burning engines is to be 
effected by April 15, 1910, and at least two locomotives on the 
Mohawk & Malone railway and two on the Delaware & Hud- 
son must be fitted with oil-burning apparatus and placed in 
service not later than July 15, 1909. Further, it is ordered 
that none but oil-burning locomotives shail be used after June 
1, 1909, except those inspected by the commission and given a 
certificate, revocable at the pleasure of the commission. These 
orders were issued with a view to preventing fires in the 
forest preserves. 





Wisconsin: Commission’s Relation to Common Council. 





C. F. Lang et al. v. City of La Crosse and the La Crosse 
City Railway. 

Complaint alleging that an ordinance, allowing the respond- 
ent railway to abandon and take up its tracks on a certain 
‘street in the city of La Crosse and providing for an extension 
to take the place of said abandoned track, is unreasonable. 
Such track was taken up prior to the filing of the petition. 

The commission has no authority to authorize the construc- 
tion or extension of any electric railway within a city or pre- 
vent the abandonment or change of location of any part of 
‘such a road constructed under a franchise granted by the com- 
mon council, if the council's consent has been obtained. Peti- 
dion is therefore dismissed. 
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COURT NEWS. 





The Indiana Supreme Court rendered a decision on April 2 
holding that the law conferring the rate-making power on 
the Indiana Railroad Commission is constitutional. The deci- 
sion was rendered in a case in which the Southern Indiana 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern appealed from an 
order of the commission fixing joint rates on coal. 


The suit of the government to compel a dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Co., which was begun in November, 1906, has 
now reached its last hearings, the argument of the govern- 
ment having been heard by the Circuit Court in St. Louis this 
week. F. B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, Chief Counsel for the gov- 
ernment, filed a brief filling 198 printed pages, and going fully 
into the history of the company and its predecessors. 


In the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans April 6 the injunction ordered by Judge Jones in the 
United States District Court at Montgomery restraining the 
Alabama State Railroad Commission from putting certain 
rates into effect was dissolved. The opinion was agreed to 
by Justices Shelby and McCormack. Justice Pardee dissented. 
The litigation grew out of the law of 1907, which provided 
for a maximum passenger rate of 214 cents a mile and a 
material reduction of freight rates. 


The Department of Justice at Washington announces that 
the decree rendered on April 3 in equity suit No. 870, United 
States vs. Northern Pacific et al., pending in the district of 
Montana, is in favor of the government. This suit was in- 
stituted on July 19 of last year to cancel patents issued for 
1,120 acres of coal land. The Northern Pacific held title to 
1,120 acres of land in the Mount Rainier National Park, 
created by the act of March 2, 1899. Section 3 of the act pro- 
vided that the Northern Pacific might deed to the government 
any lands held by it within either this national park or the 
Pacific forest reserve and select in lieu thereof an equal quan- 
tity of non-minerai public lands. The railway company selected 
the 1,120 acres of land in controversy and received patents 
therefor. At the time of such selection these lands were clas- 
sified as non-mineral Jands. It developed later that they were 
valuable coal lands. This suit was instituted to cancel the 
railway’s patent for the lands on the ground that they were 
valuable coal lands, their value being alleged to be more than 
$100,000,000. 





Supreme Court on Kentucky Rate Law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in a suit appealed 
by the State Railroad Commission of Kentucky has this week 
held that, in making a general tariff for all of the railways 
of the state, the commission had exceeded its powers, and 
the decision is in favor of the defendant railway, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. The case was an application for an in- 
junction to restrain the enforcement of an order of the com- 
mission of June 20, 1906, fixing rates on intrastate business. 
It came to the Supreme Court on appeal from the United States 
Circuit Court for the Eastern district of Kentucky, which held 
unconstitutional the Kentucky statute known as the McChord 
law. The lower court is affirmed, but the Supreme Court, 
holding that the statute did not authorize the wholesale crea- 
tion of tariffs, avoids dealing with the constitutional ques- 
tions involved. The decision was announced by Justice Peck- 
ham. The roads who began the suit asserted that the law 
was void in that it deprived the companies of property with- 
out due process of law, imposed excessive penalties and vested 
the commission with judicial powers without providing an 
appeal from its findings. The Supreme Court in the present 
decision holds that an inquiry into the question of constitu- 
tionality is unnecessary, but the action of the commission in 
making general rates is held to be beyond the powers con- 
ferred by the McChord law. 

Justice Peckham said that the commission had assumed the 
power under the McChord law of making what were termed 
maximum rates for the transportation of all commodities on 
all railways to and from all points within the state. This 
was an enormous power. Jurisdiction so extensive and com- 
prehensive as must exist in a commission in the making of 
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Aprit 9, 1909. 


rates by one general tariff upon all classes of commodities 
upon all the railways throughout the state was not to be 
implied. 

The proper establishment of reasonable rates upon all com- 
modities carried by railways and relating to each and all of 
them within the state depended upon so many facts which 
might be different in regard to each road that it was plain 
that the work ought not to be attempted without a profound 
and painstaking investigation, which could not be intelligently 
or with discrimination accomplished by wholesale. It might be 
a matter of surprise to find such power granted to any commis- 
sion, although it would seem that it had in some cases been 
attempted. At any rate the jurisdiction of such an extraordi- 
nary commission should be conferred in plain language, free 
from any doubt. Such power was not to be taken by implica- 
tion and the language should admit of no other construction. 

Justice Peckham decides that the law gives the commission 
no power to fix rates in general but only after investigation to 
amend one found extortionate. 





Missouri Rate Case. 

On April 3 Frank Hagerman, counsel for all the leading 
railways in Missouri in the case invelving the constitutionality 
of the passenger and freight rate laws of that state, filed a 
motion with Judge Smith McPherson in the Federal court 
at Kansas City asking the court to make certain changes in 
the decision rendered on March 8 in this case. He asked that 
the portion of the opinion in which the penalty clauses in 
the laws in question were held constitutional be stricken 
out, saying that the fines that could be imposed under the 
statute would amount to more than 380 times the value of 
the railway properties in the state. He also asked the court 
to strike out the portion of the decision recommending a 
214-cent fare on the stronger roads, saying that it was con- 
trary to the finding in the decision that the roads were 
entitled to earn 6 per cent. Judge McPherson, in his orig- 
inal decision, directed that the cost of the suit be divided 
between the state and the railways. Mr. Hagerman asked 
that this also be stricken out, saying that if the roads were 
required to pay the costs of litigation that they won it 
would be a direct incentive to the state to protract the litiga- 
tion against the carriers. 

The Railroad Commission of Missouri has ordered a hear- 
ing at Kansas City on April 22 on the question of a reduction 
of rates on all classes and commodities. It is stated that the 
Commissioners intend to reduce the freight rates to a point 
just above the maximum fixed by law, which the Federal court 
held unconstitutional, and that they are acting on the advice 
of Attorney-General E. W. Major. 

The legislature of Missouri is also once more taking a hand 
in the contest. The House Committe on Railroads has re- 
ported favorably a bill to empower the Railroad Commission, 
or any public service commission which may hereafter be 
created to take its piace, to fix maximum passenger rates. 
For the purpose of the act the roads would be divided into 
three classes. Class A would include roads whose gross pas- 
senger earnings per mile from intrastate travel exceed $1,500 
per annum; Class B those earning more than $750 and less 
than $1,500, and Class C those reporting less than $750. 

Governor Hadley has written a letter to C. R. Gray, Vice- 
President of the St. Louis & San Francisco, urging the railways 
in the state to make a 214-cent rate with 10 per cent. off for 
round trips instead of a 3-cent rate. 





Traffic and Transportation Association of Louisville. 





The Traffic and Transportation Association of Louisville has 
been organized at Louisville, Ky., with a membership of nearly 
200. The following officers have been elected: President, J. 
B. Ford; Vice-Presidents, F. M. Hartwell, M. L. Akers and W. 
H. Newman; Directors, J. M. Ryan, R. L. McKellar, C. L. 
Adler, A. Brandeis, Charles P. Fink, L. J. Irwin and J. P. 
Hanly; Secretary, W. E. Chambers; Treasurer, W. T. Vanden- 
berg. The purpose of the organization is to foster a closer 
relationship between shippers and railways. Permanent club 
'ooms are to be secured. J. S. Bumbaugh, Traffic Manager of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, has given $500 as the 
nucleus of a fund for furnishing the club rooms. 


RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE. 


Railroad Offirers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


A. H. Bright, General Counsel of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, has been elected also the Vice-President 
of the Wisconsin Central, succeeding A. C. Starr. 


William G. Wheeler, United States District Attorney for 
Wisconsin, has been appointed the Counsel of the Chicago & 
North Western in Wisconsin, succeeding Edward M. Hyzer, 
promoted. 


Frank A. Lehman, Superintendent of Transportation of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed the 
Assistant to the Second Vice-President, succeeding C. W. 
Kouns, who has been 
appointed General Man- 
ager of the Western 
Lines, aS announced in 
the Railroad Age 
Gazette of March 19. 
Mr. Lehman was born 
on May 31, 1871, at 
Mast Hope, Pa. He 
began railway work on 
August 18, 1888, as a 
telegraph operator on 
the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. After that 
he was consecutively, to 
February 1, 1902, clerk 
in the office of the Gen- 
eral Roadmaster, clerk 
in the office of the 
Trainmaster, clerk in 
the office of the Super- 
intendent, a despatcher 
and clerk in the office 
of the Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. On February 1, 
1902, he was made chief clerk in the office of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and on November 1, 1907, was appointed Superintendent 
of Transportation. 





F, A. Lehman. 


Walter L. Ross, General Traffic Manager of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western and the Chicago & Alton, has been elected 
Vice-President in charge of traffic. He was born in 1869 at 
Bloomington, IIll., and 
educated in the public 
schools. He began rail- 
way work in 1887 as of- 
fice boy on the Wabash. 
He later became oper- 
ator and then was made 
chief clerk in the local 
office of the Wabash. 
Later he was trans- 
ferred as clerk to the 
Trainmaster’s office and 
was then promoted to 
local agent. He became 
General Agent for the 
Indiana, Illinois & 
Iowa, now part of the 
Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern. Before 1904 
he had served as 
Freight and Passenger 
Agent, and on June 1 
was made General Pas- 
senger Agent of the 
Toiedo, St. Louis & 
Western. On April 1, 1905, he was appointed also General 
Freight Agent, and in December, 1907, was made General 
Traffic Manager of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and the 
Chicago & Alton, which position he held until his recent 
election. 





W. L. Ross. 
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Edmund Pennington, President of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, has been elected also President of the 
Wisconsin Central, succeeding Newman Erb. Mr. Erb will 
retain his position as chairman of the board of directors. 


—. R. Hudson, Vice-President of the Mexican Central, has 
been elected Vice-President of the National Railways of 
Mexico. J. M. Frazer, Treasurer of the National Railroad of 
Mexico, has been elected Treasurer of the National Railways 
“of Mexico. 

Edward S. Wortham, Purchasing Agent of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western and the Chicago & Alton, has been appointed 
also Assistant to the Senior Vice-President, George H. Ross. 
After receiving an education in the public schools of Lynch- 
burg, Va., Mr. Wortham began railway work in January, 
1889, as a messenger in the Yardmaster’s office of the Shen- 
-andoah Valley, now a part of the Norfolk & Western, at 
Roanoke, Va. He later worked in the mechanical depart- 
anent of the Norfolk & Western, serving in various capacities. 
In 1892 he entered the transportation department, serving 
in various clerical positions. In 1894 he went to the Erie, 
where he held various clerical positions in the office of the 
General Freight Agent, at Buffalo, N. Y. On November 7, 
1900, he was appointed secretary to the President of the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, at Toledo, Ohio, and on March 
4, 1901, was made chief clerk to the President. On June 4, 
1904, he was appointed Purchasing Agent, and on December 1, 
1907, was made Purchasing Agent also of the Chicago & Alton. 


Operating Officers. 


R. D. Parker has been appointed the General Superintendent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Western Lines, with 
office at La Junta, Colo. 


S. W. Tracy has been appointed the Superintendent of Car 
Service of the Indiana Harbor Belt, with office at Gibson, Ind., 
succeeding R. W. Willis, deceased. 


William N. Neff has been appointed the Superintendent of 
the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, with office at Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., succeeding C. J. Larimer, resigned. 


Payson Ripley, Trainmaster of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, has been appointed the Trainmaster of the Middle 
division, with office at Newton, Kan., succeeding W. C. Ash- 
craft, transferred. 


Cc. W. Kouns, General Manager of the Western Lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed the General 
Manager also of the Eastern Railway of New Mexico, with 
office at Amarillo, Tex. 


Robert King has been appointed the Superintendent of dis- 
trict two, Atlantic division, of the Canadian Pacific, with of- 
fice at Woodstock, N. B., succeeding D. W. Newcomb, as- 
signed to other duties. 


The position of Terminal and Lighterage Agent held by 
Riley Williams, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has 
been abolished and the duties of that position are assumed by 
E. T. Rine, Superintendent. 


Leslie C. Reddish has been appointed the Car Accountant 
of the Toledo Terminal Railroad, with office at the terminal 
station, Toledo, Ohio. He will have charge of car records 
and per diem and reclaim accounts. 


C. H. Gaunt, Assistant General Manager and Superintendent 
of Telegraph of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
appointed the Assistant General Manager of both the Eastern 
Lines and Western Lines, with office at Topeka, Kan., and 
will perform such duties as may be assigned to hith. 


William Walliser, Assistant Superintendent of the Chicago 
& North Western, has been appointed the Superintendent of 
the Minnesota division, with office at Winona, Minn., succeed- 
ing E. G. Schevenell, resigned. H. M. Eicholtz, Trainmaster, 
succeeds Mr. Walliser as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Galena division, with office at Chicago. M. J. Hanson suc- 
ceeds Mr. Eicholtz, with office at Clinton, Iowa. 


Owing to the impaired health of T. S. McDowell, J. W. 
Walton will assume the duties of General Superintendent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, with the title of 
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Acting General Superintendent, and Mr. McDowell will as- 
sume the duties of Superintendent of Transportation of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
of Texas, with the title of Acting Superintendent of Trans- 
portation. 


F. C. Fox, General Superintendent of the Eastern Grand 
division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been ap- 
pointed the General Superintendent of the newly created East- 
ern district of the Eastern Lines, with office at Topeka, Kan. 
H. W. Sharp, General Superintendent of the Western Grand 
division, has been appointed the General Superintendent of 
the Western district of the Eastern Lines, with office at New- 
ton, Kan. The Eastern district comprises the lines in Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas City and the eastern divisions. The 
Western district comprises the Middle, Southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma divisions. 


Gilbert P. DeWolf, whose appointment as Superintendent 
of the National Railways of Mexico has been announced in 
these columns, was born in 1861 in Chattahoochee county, Ga. 
He took a college course at Auburn, Ala., and later studied 
+some time at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. He began railway work in 1887 as rodman on the 
Central of Georgia, being promoted later to Assistant Engi- 
neer. In 1902 he was appointed Supervisor on the National 
Railroad of Mexico and became successively roadmaster, yard- 
master, Resident Engineer, Assistant Chief Engineer of Con- 
struction, Terminal Superintendent, Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way of the National Lines of Mexico, and was then made 
Superintendent. 


Charles B. Strohm, Superintendent of Terminals of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has been appointed the 
Superintendent of Transportation, succeeding F. A. Lehman, 
promoted. He was born 
on December 30, 1861, 
at Iowa City, Iowa. 
After receiving an edu- 
cation in the University 
of Iowa, he began rail- 
way work in 1878 as an 
operator on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. In April, 1880, he 
opened the first railway 
telegraph office at Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 
During the same vear 
he was made material 
clerk at San Marcial, N. 
Mex., and in 1881 mate- 
rial clerk at Benson, 
Ariz. In 1882 he _ be- 
came a clerk in the 
Topeka, Kan., offices, 
and in 1885 was ap- 
pointed material agent. 
In 1888 he was made 
chief clerk to the Super- 
intendent at Wellington, Kan., and on March 18, 1889, he 
was appointed a Trainmaster. On June 10, 1894, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of the Chicago division, with 
office at Chicago. On February 1, 1896, he was made a Train- 
master, with office at Chillicothe, Ill., and on August 1, of 
the same year, Superintendent of Terminals, with office at 
Chicago. 





° 
C B. Strohm. 


Traffic Officers. 


A. D. Perkins has been appointed an Agent of the Toledo 
Terminal Railroad, with office at the terminal station, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Walter S. Curlett has been appointed a Freight Solicitor of 
the Pennsylvania, with office at New York, succeeding Walter 
J. Pollock, resigned. 


George B. French, General Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, has been appointed also the Foreign Freight Agent, 
with office at Chicago. 


J. E. Johanson has been appointed an Assistant General 
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Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
office at Little Rock, Ark. 

Norton England has been appointed a Commercial Freight 
Agent of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, with office at Atlanta, Ga. 


Thomas W. Parker, Chief Clerk in the Freight Department 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco, has been appointed the 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 

R. M. Ritchey, a General Agent of the Union Pacific, has been 
appointed a General Agent of the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
with office at Kansas City, Mo. J. J. Hartnett succeeds Mr. 
Ritchey, with office at Leavenworth, Kan. 

J. N. Tittemore, General Traffic Manager of the Pere Mar- 
quette, having resigned, full charge of the Traffic Department 
will hereafter be in the hands of A. Patriarche, Assistant to 
the President, with office at Detroit, Mich. 


E. P. Erkenbrack, Traveling Agent of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, has been appointed a Contracting Freight Agent of the 
Great Northern, with office at Tacoma, Wash. H. B. Crewson 
succeeds Mr. Erkenbrack, with office at Seattle, Wash. LEffect- 
ive April 10. 


Ralph S. Stubbs has been appointed the General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of the Phoenix & Eastern, the Arizona 
& Colorado, the Maricopa & Phoenix and the Gila Valley, 
Globe & Northern, with office at Tucson, Ariz., succeeding M. 
O. Bicknell, resigned. 


F. W. Brown, Agent of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, has 
been appointed the General Agent, Freight Department, with 
office at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding John W. Fox, Commercial 
Agent, deceased. E. F. Randall succeeds Mr. Brown, with 
office at East St. Louis, III. 


Thomas B. Moss, Traveling Freight Agent of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, has been appointed a Commercial 
Agent, with office at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding E. M. 
Gannon, resigned to go into other business. W. G. Trufant 
succeeds Mr. Moss, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


C. W. Andrews, Contracting Agent of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, has been appointed a Traveling Freight 
Agent, with office at Houston, Tex., succeeding T. A. Helm, 
promoted. W. Q. Hodgson, Live Stock Agent of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, succeeds Mr. Andrews, with office at Dallas, 
Tex. 


William P. Fitzsimons has been appointed the Commis- 
sioner of Industry of the Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, 
and will have, in connection with freight and passenger traf- 
fic, express and transportation departments, special super- 
vision of the work of locating new industries, etc., and general 
development of resources of the territory served by the Grand 
Trunk. 


The Freight Tariff Bureau of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
has been transferred from St. Louis, Mo., to the General 
Freight Department at Cleveland, Ohio, and the office of Chief 
of Tariff Bureau has heen discontinued. All matters relating 
to coal, coke and ore traffic will be handled by H. J. Booth, 
General Coal and Ore Agent. Traffic other than coal, coke 
and ore, and matters pertaining to tariffs, divisions and per- 
centages, will be under the jurisdiction of E. B. Coolidge, Gen- 
eral Freight Agent. 


R. J. McKay, Assistant General Passenger Agent of the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western and the Chicago & Alton, has 
been appointed the First Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
with office at Chicago. C. R. Murray, Division Passenger 
Agent, has been appointed an Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, with office at St. Louis, Mo., instead of W. H. Abel, 
as previously reported, succeeding David Bowes, resigned. 
Frank W. Elder, Traveling Passenger Agent, succeeds Mr. 
Murray, with office at Springfield, Ill. Frank O’Brien, Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent, succeeds Mr. Elder, with office at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. W. D. Powell succeeds Mr. O’Brien, with office 
at St. Louis, Mo. : 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


James Carmack has been appointed a Supervisor of Signals 
of the Northern Pacific, with office at Seattle, Wash. 
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C. B. Keiser has been appointed the Master Mechanic of 
the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal, with office at New York. 


C. I. Leiper has been appointed a Supervisor of Track of 
the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal, with office at New York. 


James MacMartin, Chief Engineer of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, has resigned to go into business for himself. A successor 
has not as yet been appointed. 


George C. Koons, Supervisor of the Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed the Engineer of the Cumberland Valley, with office 
at Chambersburg, Pa., succeeding T. J. Brereton, resigned. 


W. F. Ackerman has been appointed the Shop Superintend- 
ent of the Havelock shops of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with office at Lincoln, Neb., succeeding F. Kroehler, 
assigned to other duties. 


H. E. Billman, Roadmaster of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, has been appointed the Assistant Division Engi- 
neer of the Southern Kansas division, with office at Coffey- 
ville, Kan. Wade Ray succeeds Mr. Billman, with office at 
Wichita, Kan. 


Augustus Mordecai, recently engaged in making a valua- 
tion of the physical property of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, and previous to that Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way of the Erie, has opened an office at 1328 Citizens building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as Consulting and Constructing Engineer. 


James M. Reid, whose appointment as Chief Engineer of 
the National Railways of Mexico has been announced in these 
columns, was born October 12, near Americus, Ga., in 1861. 
Before and after enter- 
ing college he served 
under his father, O. L. 
Reid, and uncle, Capt. 
W. L. Reid, well-known 
railway men of Georgia, 
Alabama and Texas, as 
apprentice in the Main- 
tenance of Way and the 
Bridge and _ Building 
departments of the 
Western Railway of 
Alabama. In 1878 he 
entered the preparatory 
department of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, taking a_ special 
course in architecture 
with the regular course 
in civil engineering. In 
the class of 1880 he was 
awarded the prize in 
drawing. During the 
summer of 1881 he 
worked as assistant 
engineer on location of the extension of the East Alabama & 
Cincinnati, now part of the Central of Georgia. In 1881 he 
accompanied his former professor in engineering, Col. R. A. 
Hardaway, an educator and railway builder, to Mexico, 
and served as assistant engineer on location and resident 
engineer on construction in the Tamasopo Cafion-Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway (Tampico division). In 1882 the faculty of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute granted the degree of B. E., 
considering the year’s experience on heavy work in Mexico 
and with an approved examination equal to the senior year 
in college. In 1884 he was made engineer in charge of 
Weatherford and Mineral Wells railway work in Texas, and 
in 1886 Division Engineer in charge of location and construc- 
tion on the Royal Trans-African Railway. In 1888 he was 
appointed Chief of Surveys and Superintendent of Construc- 
tion. He received the honorary degree of C. E. from the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute in 1890. In 1895 he was made a 
Division Engineer of the Mexican Central. From 1897 to 
1900 he worked as levelman, transitman and engineer in 
charge of the Neuapan extension of the National of Mexico, 
and in 1900 became Roadmaster and a year later Reconnois- 
sance Engineer of the El Salto extension, which is the only 
1 per cent. compensated grade line for over 270 miles south- 
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bound inte the City of Mexico. In 1£02 he became Chief Engi- 
neer of Construction of the National of Mexico, and in 1906 
Chief Engineer. A year later he was appointed Chief Engi- 
neer of Construction, National Lines of Mexico, which posi- 
tion he held until his present appointment. 


R. G. Kenly, whose resignation as Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way of the Lehigh Valley has been announced in these 
columns, has been appointed the Chief Engineer of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis 
and the Iowa Central. 
Mr. Kenly was born in 
1866 at Ritchie Mines, 
W. Va. After an educa- 
tion in the public 
schools of Maryland 
and at Baltimore City 
College, he began rail- 
way work in Septem- 
ber, 1885, as rodman on 
the location of the An- 
napolis & Baltimore 
Short Line, now part 
of the Maryland Elec- 
tric. Later in the same 
year he was appointed 
levelman of the Balti- 
more & Eastern Shore, 
now part of the Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & At- 
lantic. On October 1, 
1886, he was appointed 
Assistant Supervisor of 
the Northern Central. 
On March 15, 1891, he was appointed Supervisor of the Radford 
division of the Norfolk & Western. Two years later he was 
made Assistant Engineer of the same division, and in 1887 
he became Assistant Trainmaster of this division and of the 
Pulaski division. Thc next year he was made assistant to 
the Chief Engineer of the West Virginia Central & Pitts- 
burgh, now part of the Western Maryland. Later in that 
same year he was appointed draftsman and Engineer in 
charge of construction of the Philadelphia & Erie, now part 
of the Pennsylvania, and of the Northern Central. In 1899 he 
was made Supervisor of the Lehigh division of the Lehigh 
Valley, and later in that year Division Engineer of the Lehigh 
and New Jersey divisions of that road. In 1904 he was made 
Trainmaster of the same divisions, and was later made Super- 
intendent and Chief Engineer of the Lehigh & New England. 
In June, 1908, he became Engineer of Maintenance of Way of 
the Lehigh Valley, which position he has since held. 





R. G. Kenly. 


Purchasing Officers. 
W. K. Kilgore has been appointed the Fuel Agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding H. R. Lloyd, resigned. 





OBITUARY. 





O. F. O'Connor, for the past 17 years Assistant Ticket 
Auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, died on March 
31 at Chicago. 


L. J. Storey, Chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
who died recently at Austin, Tex., was 75 years old and had 
been a member of the Railroad Commission since November, 
1894. 


Charles H. Deans died at his home in Phoenixville, Pa., on 
March 7, 1909, after a week’s illness of pneumonia. He was 
born in 1868, and graduated from Lehigh University in 1889 
with the degree of C.E. By 1895 he had become Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of Sooysmith & Co., founda- 
tion engineers and contractors. He later became President 
of the Engineering Contract Co. He was one of the first to 


successfully use pneumatic caissons in the foundation of the 
office buildings of New York. At the time of his death he 
was in charge of the construction of piers of the Baltimore & 
Ohio bridge over the Susquehanna river at Havre de Grace, 
Md. 
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Railraad Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ARKANSAS Co-OPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION Co.—See Northwest 
Arkansas Electric Interurban Railway. 





ARKANSAS Roaps.—L. S. Powers, of Fayetteville, Ark., and 
residents of Harrison are planning to build a line from Berg- 
man, Ark., southwest via Harrison and Jasper towards Fort 
Smith. 


BENNETTSVILLE & CHERAW.—Work, it is said, will be started 
about May 1 on an extension from Drake, S. C., southeast to 
Brownsville, seven miles. 


CANADIAN River Rar~tway.—See Santa Fe, Liberal & Engle- 
wood. 


CANE River Brit.—Surveys and rights-of-way are said to 
have been secured by the Valley Trading Co. of Natchitoches, 
La., for a line from Alexandria, La., northwest via Colfax 
to Natchitoches, about 60 miles. The line will not be built 
unless the Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern line of the 
Shreveport, Alexandria & Southwestern is extended south 
about 45 miles to a connection with its proposed northern 
terminus at Natchitoches. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Ounto.—Work has been completed 
from Dante, Va., to Bostic, N. C. 


CHAMBERSBURG, GREENCASTLE & WAYNESBORO (ELECTRIC) .— 
An officer writes that it is the intention to eventually extend 
this line from Chambersburg, Pa., northeast to Shippensburg. 
The Penn Mar branch is also to be extended to Monterey. 
These improvements will probably not be carried out in 1909, 
as the company has had some difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary rights-of-way. (April 2, p. 774.) 


CHARLOTTE Harbor & NoRTHERN.—Work is said to have been 
started on the extension projected from Arcadia, Fla., north 
to Plant City, 60 miles. (March 19, p. 652.) 


Cuicaco & ALtron.—Oliver Brothers & Callaway, contractors, 
Knoxville, Tenn., have received a contract for grading and 
bridge work, excepting the steel, for 46 miles of second track 
and grade reduction en the Chicago-St. Louis line. The work 
is between Bloomington, IIl., and Atlanta, 19 miles, and be- 
tween Springfield and Nilewood, 27 miles. Its completion will 
give the Alton a double-track line to Chicago from the south 
side of the coal fields which it traverses, with the excéption 
cf about four miles between Atlanta and Lawndale. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Pucret Sounp.—Track laying has 
been completed between Missoula, Mont., and Garrison. Press 
reports indicate that ballasting will be completed about June 
ist, and that freight and passenger service will be established 
soon afterward. (March 19, p. 653.) 


DARDANELLE, OLA & SoUTHERN.—Plans are said to be com- 
plete to build an extension from Dardanelle, Ark., west to 
Paris, about 40 miles. 


Dayton, LEBANON & CrincINNATI R. R. & TeRMINAL Co.— 
This company is building three miles of line south from Day- 
ton to a connection with the main line. J. C. Carland & Co., 
contractors, Toledo, Ohio. 


DyYERSBURG NoRTHERN.—Plans are said to be complete to 
build an extension from Tiptonville, Tenn., northeast to Hick- 
man, Ky., about 40 miles. (March 19, p. 653.) 


Hupson & MANHATTAN.—A sub-committee of the New York 
Public Service Commission, First district, has reported favor- 
ably on the application to extend the subway from its pro- 
posed terminus at Thirty-third street and Sixth avenue, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, New York City, to the Grand Central 
Station at Forty-second street. (Feb. 19, p. 380.) 


KINGFISHER, CoLoRADO & GuLF.—Press reports from Okla- 
homa City, Okla., indicate that contracts have been let to 
Frank Adams, Stanley Brown and Frank Brown for building 
the first section from Oklahoma City northwest to Kingfisher. 
(April 2, p. 774.) 


MISSISSIPP1 WESTERN.—A permanent survey is being made 
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for this line, projected from Meriden, Miss., southwest to 
Natchez, 165 miles. Much of the right-of-way has already been 
secured. (Oct. 2, p. 1075.) 


Mosite & Outo.—Press reports from Montgomery, Ala., indi- 
cate that a line is to be built from Narkeeta, Miss., northeast 
to Gainsville, Ala. 


Norro.k & WestEerN.—According to press reports, a large 
force of men are now at work double-tracking the line near 
Columbus, Ohio, cutting down grades, eliminating curves and 
making improvements all along the line. 


NorRTHWEST ARKANSAS ELECTRIC INTERURRAN RAILWAY.—The 
Arkansas Co-Operative Construction Co., Bentonville, Ark., 
has been incorporated to build a standard gage electric inter- 
urban from Joplin, Mo., to northwest Arkansas, about 200 
miles. Surveys have been in progress for some time and con- 
struction is planned at an early date. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Winlock Morris; Vice-President, H. A. Luekens; Secre- 
(ary, J. W. Blocher; Treasurer, Dwight Dickson; Chief Engi- 
neer, P. H. Sackett. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The work of double-tracking between Salis- 
bury, Md., and Fruitland, four miles, is now under way. 
(March 19, p. 657.) 


SaLtr LAKE & OcpEN.—An officer writes that the electrifica- 
iion from Salt Lake City, Utah, north to Ogden, 3514 miles, 
will probably be finished by June. Work on the transmission 
lines and overhead construction was started about’ a month 
ago and bonding will be commenced soon. All the work is 
to be under way by April 15. (March 19, p. 657.) 


Sanrorp & GLENDON.—Incorporated in North Carolina with 
a capital stock of $70,000 to build from Sanford, Lee county, 
N. C., east to Glendon, 14 miles. Incorporators include: J. 
B. Linnig, W. C. Carrell and J. H. Glover, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and J. H. Hull, of Hemp and J. H. Kennedy, of Gulf. 


Santa Fr, LiperaL & ENGLEwoop.—The tentative plans of 
reorganization which are being considered by the new joint 
committee in regard to protective measures in respect to the 
New Mexico and Oklahoma enterprises projected by E. D. 
Shepard & Co., New York, involve the formation of a new 
holding company to take over the various properties according 
to their valuation. The report of T. J. Odell and E. V. Har- 
man, who have made an investigation into the status of the 
several enterprises, is in part as follows: 

There are no immediate prospects of building this line. 
The conditions are such that a financial plan could not be 
presented which would show any return on the investment 
for some time. While the line is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the territory served, it cannot be made to pay on 
coal traffic alone. (March 19, p. 658.) 

There is no necessity tor completing the Santa Fe, Raton 
& Des Moines, into Des Moines, Iowa, for two reasons: first, 
there is not sufficient coal traffic going into Texas by this 
route to warrant such construction, and second, should the 
present tonnage increase to 1,000,000 tons annually, and that 
tonnage be equally divided between the Colorado & Southern, 
St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific and the Santa Fe, Raton 
& Des Moines, it would then be cheaper to make a trackage 
cr traffic agreement with the Rocky Mountain road than to 
parallel it for a distance of 30 miles. (March 19, p. 658.) 

The Santa Fe, Raton & Eastern should be temporarily 
abandoned and the property placed in the hands of a care- 
taker as there is no local traffic on the line and the mail 
contract can be carried out with a horse and wagon. The 
read should remain out of commission until the properties of 
the Yankee Fuel Co. are sufficiently developed to warrant ship- 
ments, 

The Canadian River Railroad is projected from Woodward, 
Okla., to Oklahoma City and Guthrie, 220 miles, of which five 
miles are graded at Woodward. (March 19, p. 652.) 


Santa Fre, Raton & Des Mornes.—See Santa Fe, Liberal & 
Englewood. 


Santa Fr, Raton & Eastern.—See Santa Fe, Liberal & 
Englewood. 


SHREVEPORT, ALEXANDRIA & SOUTHWESTERN.—See Cane River 
Belt. 
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TENNESSEE NorTiMeERN.—An officer writes that the proposed 
route is from Ravenscroft, Tenn., on the N. C. & St. L. branch, 
to Winchester Siding, on the Queen & Crescent. The work 
will include one bridge 400 ft. long and 90 ft. high. (March 
19, p. 658.) 


VEBLEN & NORTHWESTERN.—Incorporated to build from Veb- 
len, S. Dak., northeast to Hankinson, N. Dak., about 30 miles. 
The charter was recently amended to change the proposed 
route from Veblen east via White Rock to a connection with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at a point near White Rock. 


VIRGINIAN RaAiLway.—On April 2 the road was formally 
opened for trafiic from Norfolk, Va., west, thence north to 
Deepwater, W. Va., 436 miles. 


WEST VIRGINIA Roaps (Etecrric).—Albert M. Schenck, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., associated with Pittsburg, Pa., capitalists, 
is planning to operate a high-speed electric line from Wheel- 
ing northeast to Pittsburgh, Pa. The plans call for a new 
line from Wheeling to a connection with the Wabash at West 
Middletown, Pa., about 15 miles, from which place the tracks 
of the Wabash are to be used into Pittsburgh, 30 miles. 








Railroad Financial News. 


DENVER City TrAMWaAy.—Clark, Dodge & Co., New York, the 
International Trust Co., Denver, Colo., and E. W. Clark & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have sold at 95 the present issue of 
$1,848,000 first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 
1908-1933. The company owns and operates the street rail- 
ways of Denver, Colo., about 185 miles of track. The bonds 
are part of an authorized issue of $25,000,000. 





Erizr.—The Public Service Commission, Second district, has 
given an extension of 30 days in which the Erie may accept 
the provisions of the eommission’s order regulating the 
issue of $30,000,000 bonds. 


Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLovERSVILLE.—Holders of the $2,500,000 
outstanding common stock are given the right to subscribe 
at par for $500,000 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
to the extent of 20 per cent. of their holdings. A syndicate 
has agreed to take at par all the stock not otherwise sub- 
scribed for. The Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville runs 
from Fonda, N. Y., to Northville, 26 miles. 


Houston Bett & TERMINAL.—A first mortgage securing $2,246,- 
000 5 per cent. 30-year bonds has been approved by the 
Texas Railroad Commission. The money derived from the 
sale of the bonds is to be used to reimburse the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Trinity & Brazos Valley, the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, and the Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western for money advanced by them for construction 
work on the property of the Houston Belt & Terminal. 


INTERBOROUGH METROPOLITAN.—Edwin Hawley has been elected 
a director, succeeding W. G. Oakman, resigned. During the 
past year or more the following directors have retired: Paul 
D. Cravath, J. S. Auerbach, John D. Crimmins, J. B. Me- 
Donald, De Lancey Nicholl and George W. Wickersham, and 
the following new directors have been elected: H. M. Fisher, 


W. L. Pepperman, W. G. Roelker, R. R. Govin and August 
Belmont, Jr. 


METROPOLITAN STREET RAmLway (New York).—Over 90 per 
cent. of the 4 per cent. 100-year refunding bonds has been 
deposited under the agreement of November 25, 1907, with 
the bondholders’ protective committee, Edwin S. Marston, 
chairman, and the time for making deposits has been lim- 
ited to May 1. 


MILLBROOK CompaNny.—See New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


New York & PorrcHEestTer..—See New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Public Service Com- 
mission, Second district, has granted permission to the New 
Haven company to buy all the stock of the New York & 
Portchester and the New York, Westchester & Boston, thus 
making it possible to do away with the Millbrook Company. 
(March 12, page 526.) 
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New York, WESTCHESTER & Boston.—See New York, New 


Haven & Hartford. 


RvuTLAND.—With a total mileage operated of 468 miles in both 
years, the company had gross earnings of $2,744,240 in 1903 
as compared with $3,058,087 in 1907, nearly the entire de- 
crease in earnings being in the falling off in earnings from 
freight. There was revenue from this source amounting to 
$1,525,097, a decrease of over 17 per cent. from the earnings 
in 1907. Expenses as a whole also decreased; they amounted 
to $1,963,516 in 1908, being $210,462 less than in the previous 
year, and taking 71.55 per cent. of gross earnings as com- 
pared with 71.08 taken for expenses in 1907. A large part 
of the saving in expenses came from heavily cutting main- 
tenance charges. Maintenance of equipment for instance 
cost $356,610 last year, being $72,241, or 17 per cent. less 
than in 1907. Maintenance of way and structures cost $393,- 
358 last year. This is $93,397 less than was charged for 
this account in the previous year. The expenses of conduct- 
ing transportation while equaling 38.18 per cent. of the 
gross revenue in 1907, equaled 40.85 per cent. in 1908. 

Repairs and renewals of locomotives averaged $1,715 per 
locomotive owned in 1908 as compared with $2,119 in 1907, 
and repairs and renewals of passenger-train cars averaged 
$660 per car in 1908 as compared with $662 in 1907; while 
repairs of freight cars averaged $45 per car in 1908 as com- 
pared with $52 in 1907. 

Under conducting transportation expenses, while there 
was a decrease in cost of fuel for locomotives and other such 
expenses due to less business in 1908, the amount charged 
for loss and damage was $24,116, an increase of $9,303 over 
the amount charged in 1907. 

The balance sheet shows cash on hand of $249,466, and 
eash loans of $50,000. Current liabilities amount to $589,- 
348, and there are in addition notes payable amounting to 
$363,819. There is no information in the annual report as 
to when these notes are due. 

The preferred stock of the Rutland is a 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative stock of which $9,057,600 has been issued, and in the 
past minority stockholders have complained that money was 

. put back into the property that might more properly have 
been paid in dividends to the preferred holders. In 1907 
and 1906, 1% per cent. was paid on this preferred stock, and 
in 1908 nothing was paid. There has never been more than 
4 per cent. paid on the stock and therefore there is a large 
accumulated dividend due. After crediting the sinking fund 
for redemption of equipment bonds with $100,000 in both 
1908 and 1907, and after the payment in 1907 of $135,864 
in dividends, the company had a surplus of $71,499 in 1908 
and $7,308 in 1907. 

The total number of tons of revenue freight carried 
amounted to 1,759,502 tons in 1908 and to 135,828 tons in 
1907. Earnings per ton per mile were 0.794 cents in 1908 
and 0.781 cents in the previous year. There were 1,567,231 
passengers carried last year as compared with 1,621,104 in 
the previous year; and earnings per passenger per mile 
amounted to 2.241 cents in 1908 and 2.225 cents in 1907. 


Santa Fr, Raton & Des Mornes.—See notice about this com- 
pany under Santa Fe, Liberal & Englewood in the Railroad 
Construction column. 


SouruerN RartLway.—The $16,000,000 5-year 5 per cent. col- 
lateral trust bonds due April 1 were paid at the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

VirGINIAN RatLway.—See this company under Railroad Con- 
struction. 


WESTERN Marynanp.—The interest due April 1 on the $42,518,- 
000 first mortgage bonds was paid by the receiver through 
the sale of $799,000 414 per cent. receiver's certificates, and 
the United States Circuit Court at Baitimore has authorized 
the receiver to sell in addition $1,250,000 5 per cent. re- 
ceiver’s certificates to mature April 1, 1911. The proceeds 
are to be used to pay a promissory note for $1,101,875 held 
by the Washington Trust Co., New York, and to deposit 
$41,734 under the sinking fund agreement of the first mort- 
gage of the Georgia’s Creek & Cumberland. This issue is a 
direct obligation of the receiver and a first lien on the 


entire capital stock of the Georgia’s Creek & Cumberland, 
owned by the Western Maryland. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 
The Canadian Pacific has ordered two Pacific locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Co. 


A. V. Kaiser & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are in the market for 
from 4 to 6 saddle tank engines. These engines should have 
8-in. or 9-in. cylinders and weigh from 10 to 12 tons. Bidders 
are requested to give full details by first mail, with prices 
based on the engines knocked down in export shipping shape, 
f.o.b. alongside steamer in New York for shipment to Cuba. 


The Detroit River Tunnel Co., a subsidiary company of the 
Michigan Central, has ordered six electric locomotives from 
the General Electric Co. One of the locomotives has been 
built and tested. The remaining five are now under construc- 
tion and will be delivered early next fall, a few months be- 
fore the completion of the tunnel. Each locomotive will 
weigh 100 tons, and it is planned to use two of them for 
the handling of heavy freight trains through the tunnel. The 
number that will be required to take care of the freight and 
passenger business crossing the Detroit river is at this time 
problematical, and until the tunnel is in full operation it will 
not be known whether additional locomotives of similar 
design will be ordered. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Cuba Railroad is in the market for 100 box and 100 
flat cars. The specifications are Cuba Railroad standard. 


The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash., has 
authorized the purchase of 15 additional cars. These are to 
be delivered before next fall. 


The Marshall & East Texas has ordered one passenger coach 
and one combination mail, baggage and passenger car from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenviile, Ohio, reported in 
the Railroad Age Gazette of March 5 as asking prices on 50 
seventy-five-ton gondola cars, has decided to defer the pur- 
chase of this equipment for the present. 


A. V. Kaiser & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are in the market 
for about 50, one or two-yard capacity, 30-in. gage, one or 
two-way dump cars. Bidders are requested to give full details. 
by first mail, with prices based on cars knocked down in ex- 
port shipping shape, f.o.b. alongside steamer in New York for 
shipment to Cuba. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has ordered 67 pas- 
senger cars. As reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of April 
2, 15 baggage, 10 sleeping, 10 coaches and 5 dining cars will 
be built by the Pullman Co. The remaining cars, including 
15 coaches, 10 mail and express and 2 buffet cars, will be 
built by the Barney & Smith Car Co. 


The Canadian Pacific, as reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazeite of March 5, has ordered 500 fifty-ton steel coal cars 
from the Dominion Car & Foundry Co. These cars will be 
36 ft. 914 in. long, 9 ft. 6 in. wide and 5 ft. high, inside meas- 
urments, and 388 ft. 10 in. long over end sills. The special 
equipment will include: 


POREER Co Zeeeea kp uk ak Ushers ena yaeees Westinghouse 
SORIPRNENR “MOMMIES. 5 ache cchie Ok Ag Sok aaa pee: OTe Simplex 
Pree ee eee ree Simplex 
Brake-shoes.....Am. Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co., steel back 
SIONS: Ste sGKkcahia bi knee kane hse usw eee Simplex 
SOTO ET went baw oak ow Sole wh ole we aos ee lee Miner 
SP MINIS Cicicw inc baw gis sks Mae On hla sss Harrison 


Journal boxes ..................-McCord, malleable iron 
MeO OREENG 5.5.45 Giww week sew poise eo Susemihl, roller 
(ici re Arch-bar type with Barber roller device 
WURORIS: 56 e wean sehen nee Canadian Pacifie standard 





IRON AND STEEL. 


The Milwaukee Light & Power Co. has ordered 4,500 tons of 
girder rails from the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
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The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has ordered 3,500 tons 
of open-hearth rails from the Indiana Steel Co. 


The Chicago Railways Co. has ordered 22,000 tons of girder 
rails from the Lorain Steel Co. and will probably place an 
additional order of 5,000 tons soon. 


The Twin City:Rapid Transit Co. has ordered 1,100 tons of 
open-hearth rails from the Indiana Steel Co. These rails are 
for the Duluth-Superior Traction Co. 


The Trans-Continental Railway Commission, P. E. Ryan, 
Secretary, Ottawa, Ont., will receive bids until April 13 for 
5,154 gross tons of 80-lb. rails, either open hearth or Bessemer, 
and the necessary fastenings, for delivery at West Fort Will- 
iam, Ont., by June 15. 


General Conditions in Steel.—In summing up the steel sit- 
uation the Wail Sircet Journal brings out the following facts: 
First, the United States Steel Corporation is operating at 
about 60 per cent. of its capacity and has been for the last 
two months; second, according to present estimates, the Steel 
Corporation will show about $15,000,000 earnings for the cur- 
rent quarter, or about $60,000,000 a year; third, the independ- 
ent steel companies are suffering, as present prices for steel 
seem to indicate that many of them will be forced to either 
reduce or pass their dividends; fourth, the Steel Corporation 
continues to under-cut its competitors in its aggressive policy 
for business; fifth, the merchant blast furnaces, which supply 
iron to the independent mills, are suffering and will be com- 
pelled to make a curtailment in production; sixth, the Steel 
Corporation has not as yet reduced wages, but may yet do so; 
seventh, no pronounced improvement in steel earnings can be 
expected for some time to come, perhaps not until the latter 
part of this year; eighth, improvement in steel is confined to 
structural steel, tin plates and sheets, and ninth, wire products 
and steel rails are the only classes of steel not affected by the 
price changes. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





Forr WortH, Trexas.—Press reports indicate that the fire on 
April 8 destroyed the roundhouse, repair shops, coal chutes 
and a number of box cars belonging to the Texas & Pacific, 
and that about 20 locomotives were greatly damaged. Officers 
of the road are reported to have placed the damage at about 
$160,000. 


New York.-—Announcement was made on April 5 by the 
New York Bridge Department that the lower floor members 
of the river span of the Manhattan bridge across East river 
would be completed by April 9. 


Ric—E LAKE, Wis.—The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha is said to be planning to put up a brick passenger sta- 
tion at Rice Lake to cost $25,000. 


St. Bontrace, Man.—Phe National Transcontinental Rail- 
road Commission has accepted the bid submitted by Haney, 
Robertson & Quinlan, of Montreal and Toronto, for building 
the new terminal shops. The amount of their bid was $869,- 
000. (Dec. 18, p. 1612.) 


Tacoma, WasH.—The Northern Pacific will let a contract 
soon for building a temporary passenger station and office 
building to be used while its permanent station and terminals 
are being completed. They will be erected at Dock and Twen- 
tieth streets. The passenger station will be one story high 
with dimensions of 182 ft. x 35 ft. The office building will 
adjoin the passenger station and be two stories high. 





SIGNALING. 





The Duluth & Iron Range has given a contract to the Fed- 
eral Signal Co. for a mechanical interlocking plant at Knife 
River, Minn. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is in the market for three- 
position automatic block signals to be installed between 


Machens, Mo., and New Franklin, Mo., 162 miles. 
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Supply Trade News. 


T. N. May, heretofore with the Brady Brass Co., New York, 
is now dealing in railway equipment and supplies, with office 
at 2 Rector street, New York. 





Frank Miller, formerly the Engineer of Julian L. Yale & 
Co., Chicago, has been appointed the Sales Manager of the 
W. L. Miller Heating Co., Chicago. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York, has given the con- 
tract for 1,100 tons of structural steel for its new warehouse 
at Milwaukee, Wis., to the American Bridge Co. 


The Automatic Car Coupler Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. The incorporators are 
F. R. Bonney, F. H. Norwood, W. H. Soale, K. Elliott and 
C. H. Wills. 


The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk has ordered a steel 
car float with a capacity of 30 cars, and also a sea-going steel 
hull tug boat. The present floating equipment of the N. Y., 
P. & N. consists of 11 car floats and 7 tugboats. 


The Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
to manufacture and deal in railway specialties, equipment and 
appliances; capital stock, $2,000,000. The incorporators are 
Matthew J. O’Brien, Daniel L. Madden and Francis O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 


A. Munch, for the past eight years Sales Manager of the 
Northern Metallic Packing Co., St. Paul, Minn., has resigned. 
It is understood that Mr. Munch will take a vacation, after 
which he will become identified with a prominent supply 
concern. 


The New York offices of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Standard Steel Works Co., Phila- 
delphia, have been moved to 50 Church street. The New York 
representatives of both companies are Harry W. Sheldon and 
Frederick W. Weston. 


Gustav Baurmann, President of the Phoenix Car Spring Co., 
Chicago, died at his home in Chicago on March 31 as a result 
of a stroke of apoplexy which he suffered nearly a year ago. 
He was born in 1857, at Louisville, Ky., and located in Chicago 
about thirty years ago. 


A. R. Young, C.E., Western Agent of the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned to become a member of 
the firm of W. R. Carter & Co., engineers and contractors, 
Lawrence, Kan. H. C. Breidert, C.E., of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Fort Pitt company, succeeds Mr. Young, with office at 
Chicago. 


The Rowe Perfection Sleeping Car Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
been incorporated with $20,000,000 capital to manufacture and 
sell a new type of sleeping car. It is intended to build a plant 
employing several thousand men. President, John Anthen; 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Harold; Secretary and Manager, 
John L. Loughran, all of Seattle. 


James MacMartin, Chief Engineer of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, has resigned, effective about May 1, to become Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Elmore & Hamilton Contract- 
ing Co., Albany, N. Y. The Contracting company has work 
under way on the Long Island Railroad, the Western Maryland 
and the New York city water supply system. 


An organization in a city of Latin America engaged in the 
import and export trade would like to receive propositions and 
prices from contractors for furnishing the following materials: 
Locomotives, fuel, bridge material, rails, turn-tables, water 
tanks, telegraph and telephone supplies, trucks, concrete and 
cement block machines, wire and building materials of all 
kinds. (Inquiry No. 3250, Bureau of Manufactures, Washing- 
ton, BD: C.) 


The General Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, has just 
been organized to do a general business in buying, selling 
and handling new and rebuilt railway and contractors’ equip- 
ment, locomotives, cars, steam shovels, etc. I. J. Kusel, 
formerly President of the American Car & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, is President, and Thomas C. McCalla is Secretary 
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The offices of the company are at 1535 Old 


and Treasurer. 
Colony building. 


The Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo., has given the 
contract for the erection of a finishing building, 75 ft. x 
125 ft., and a core and sand storage room, 62 ft. x 112 ft., at 
its Granite City, Ill., works, to the Missouri Bridge & Iron 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The new equipment to be installed will 
include a 7%-ton traveling crane, which will be built by the 
Commonwealth company; one 4-ft. and one 10-ft. heavy duty 
planer, the latter to be furnished by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York. 


A report from an American consul in eastern Europe says 
that it is understood that contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of nine sections of roadbed for a railway in that 
region. The consul reports that this should be a good oppor- 
tunity for the sale of construction materials. Two large 
bridges will be built. Plans and specifications will be ready 
shortly and the construction will be under the supervision of 
an engineer whose address is given in the report. (Inquiry 
No. 3255, Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C.) 


W. P. Pressinger, who recently resigned as General Manager 
of the compressor department of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, has organized the W. P. Pressinger Co. to handle 
the vacuum cleaning machines, both portable and stationary, 
made by the Keller Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
formerly sold by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. The new 
company has opened offices and sales rooms at 1 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, and will establish local agencies at 
all distributing points throughout the eastern territory. 


The partnership association, existing for the past 20 years 
under the name George M. Newhall Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has expired and a corporation, the George 
M. Newhall Engineering Co., has been formed to succeed to 
the business. The engineering department will be under the 
personal management of George M. Newhall, President, as 
heretofore, and the department of supplies for railways, manu- 
facturers and contractors will be under the direction of David 
Newhall, Vice-President. Robert S. Newhall is Secretary and 
Treasurer. M. L. Newhall is Manager of the Chicago office. 


The Albany Car Wheel Co., Albany, N. Y., has taken over 
the Thatcher property and will at once begin the manufacture 
of chilled iron wheels for steam and electric cars. The Presi- 
dent of the company is J. A. Kilpatrick, who has been in the 
wheel business for 30 years and is General Manager of the 
Canada Iron Corporation, Montreal, Que. J. A. MacIntyre, 
who has been associated with Mr. Kilpatrick for some years, 
is Superintendent of the new company. J. A. Granger, for 
many years with the New York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and the Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, is in charge of sales of 
the new company. 


Jasper R. Rand, Vice-President and a Director of the Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, New York, died of pneumonia in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on March 30. Mr. Rand was the son of Jasper 
Raymond Rand, one of the founders of the Rand Drill Com- 
pany, and was born in Montclair, N. J., in 1874. He graduated 
from Corneil University in 1898 with the degree of Mechanical 
Engineer, and served in Porto Rico in the Spanish-American 
War as a member of the First New York Volunteer Engineers. 
During 1899 and 1900 he was President of the Imperial Engine 
Co., Painted Post, New York, leaving that position to take the 
Presidency of the Rand Drill Company, which he held until 
1905. In that year he was elected Vice-President and a Direc- 
tor of the Ingersoll-Rand Company. Mr. Rand was a member 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers and of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Walter S. Seamans, Jr., who on March 1 was made Assistant 
to the Vice-President, Sales Department, of the American 
Locomotive Co., New York, is well fitted for the important office 
he has assumed. He is a graduate of Brown University (1902) 
with a B. A. degree. In June of that year he entered the em- 
ploy of the operating department of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and was later transferred to the mechanical depart- 
ment, serving on both the Providence and Worcester divisions. 
In May of the year following he was made an assistant in the 
purchasing department of the Providence Works of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co.; and in April of 1904 was transferred to 
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the Montreal Works as assistant to the Superintendent. Six 
months later Mr. Seamans was made Chief Clerk to the Gen- 
eral Superintendent at the Schenectady Works of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. and was later appointed Assistant to the 
Manager of the same works. On November 1, 1908, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager, remaining at Schenectady until last 
month, when he went to New York to assume the duties of 
Assistant to Vice-President. Mr. Seamans is 29 years old, 
having been born in Providence, R. I., in 1880. 


John M. Goodwin, of New York, who for nine years was 
President and General Manager of the Goodwin Car Company, 
New York and Chicago, having received reports of the Inland 
Empire country, be- 
came enthused with its 
master-spirit, growth 
and progress, and real- 
izing that here was a 
field for unlimited en- 
ergy and expansion, has 
selected Spokane, 
Wash., for his business 
center and has estab- 
lished his office in that 
city. Mr. Goodwin was 
for years a _ designer, 
mechanical expert, 
draftsman, superintend- 
ent, modeler and dec- 
orative renderer in con- 
nection with some of 
the most magnificent 
and costly , residences 
and public buildings in 
the country. He was 
engaged in the office of 
some of the most promi- 
nent architects of this 
country, doing modeling work, steel construction and de- 
signing on the New York World building in the office of 
George B. Post, architect; also in the office of Richard M. 
Hunt. Mr. Goodwin worked on the drawings for the George 
W. Vanderbilt mansion at Biltmore, on the John Jacob Astor 
estate, on the Ogden Gillette gates at Ochre Court, Newport, 
and on a number of other such buildings. He also repre- 
sented Richard M. Hunt at the world’s fair at Chicago, being 
located on the grounds during the erection of the Adminis- 
tration building, which was Mr. Hunt’s design. Mr. Goodwin 
organized and promoted the Goodwin Car Company. The first 
steps were taken in Chicago. He gradually worked out of 
his engineering and architectural business as the Goodwin 
car demanded more and more of his attention, until eventually 
his entire time was devoted to it. Having secured a com- 
petent management for this enterprise, he feels that he can 
confidently turn his attention to new enterprises in the rap- 
idly growing Inland Empire, resting assured that his stock 
interests in the car company will bé well looked after. 





John M. Goodwin. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Car Mover.—The Niagara Device Co., Buffalo, N. Y., in a 
small leaflet describes, with an illustration, the Niagara car 
mover. 


Motor Talks —The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued pamphlet No. 4 on the various 
uses of the electric motor. The pamphlet also contains a 
table for finding the current in a three-phase circuit. 


Christopher Columbus.—The Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has just issued a small pamphlet which contains 
a clever satire on Christopher Columbus, written by F. W. 
Haskell, President of the company. This pamphlet is Vol. I. 
of the Revised American Statesmen Series. 


Sand Blast.—The Niagara Device Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
issued two leaflets, one of which contains a general descrip- 
tion with illustrations of the Niagara sand biast and the other 
of the Niagara paint spray. These devices were described in 
the Railroad Age Gazelte of October 9, 1908. 


Identification of Smiihs.—The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
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N. J., is mailing a type-written page containing the identifica- 
tions of the various electrical engineers at Ampere who are 
named Smith. It says that statistics show that 1.1 per cent. 
of electrical engineers are named Smith, and they have been 
identified at these works by the following: Initials, depart- 
ment, complexion, stature and characteristics. 


Safety Valve Capacity.—The Consolidated Safety Valve Co., 
New York, has just issued, in pamphlet form, the paper which 
was read before the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Feb. 23, 1909, by Philip G. Darling, B.S., mechanical 
engineer of the company. In addition to the full text of the 
paper, the pamphlet contains valuable data and tables com- 
piled by the author from extensive tests made on safety 
valves. This book is published for distribution among 
mechanical and steam engineers, and will be sent to anyone 
making application. The paper was published in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of March 5, 1909. 
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has quickly cooled them while running. Another point is its cold test, 
which is between 10 and 14 deg. F., according to grade. The grades 
run from a thin to a very heavy oil, and from a soft to a hard grease, 
being dark brown in color. Heretofore the combination in one oil of 
both a high fire test and a low cold test has been difficult, if not al- 
most impossible, to obtain. The company makes all kinds of lubricat- 
ing oils. One of its specialties is a cylinder oil which it is claimed 
will not leave a deposit on the cylinders. 

The directors of the company are J. G. Wiegand, C. H. Wiegand, 
D. FE. Patterson, H. A. Ellithorpe and Charles Hayward. Its plant is 
at 9 to 15 North Ada street, Chicago. 








Traveling Crane for Suburban Car Shop. 


When designing the new car repair shops of the Washington, Balti- 
more & Annapolis Electric Railway, at Academy Junction, Md., shown 
in the accompanying half-tone, the Roberts & Abbott Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, designing engineers, provided in their plant for the installation of 
an electric traveling crane to be used, first in setting the new shop ma- 
chinery and later to handle car bodies and heavy running gear parts. 
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Interior of Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railway, Academy, Junction, Md. 
Showing Whiting Electric Traveling Crane. 


Calendar of Railway Conventions—The Storrs Mica Co., 
Owego, N. Y., maker of headlight chimneys and lantern globes, 
has issued a monthly calendar showing the dates of railway 
club and association meetings and conventions, which should 
be useful on every railway man’s desk. The page for a 
month is 61%4 in. wide and 10 in. high, and a space of \% in. 
x 3 in. is allowed for each day. This affords space for all 
necessary notations on the subject dealt with; and the num- 
ber of items is by no means small. Under April 9, for ex- 
ample, we find the St. Louis Railway Club, Iowa Railway 
Club, Central Association of Railroad Officers, American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and Western Society of Engi- 
neers. There is space also for pencil memoranda. 





Cosmo Lubricating Oils. 





‘The Cosmo Lubricating Co., Chicago, is making an oil for lubricating 
rposes that has withstood a fire test of 1,200 deg. F., and is claimed 
olutely to prevent hot journals and bearings. ‘The oil also has a 
cosity test of between 580 and 625 degrees. In a number of actual 
ts this oil has been placed on hot shafts, bearings, journals, ete., and 


The accompanying illustration shows this crane supporting one end of 
a car body by a yoke, the car having previously been placed with one 
truck standing on a small transfer table. On raising the bar body, 
the truck can readily be run out to one side, and, if desired, either into 
the blacksmith shop or onto the tracks outside the building. 

The principal features of the crane are as follows: 


COPRCIEY OR TAME TOG 6 oi. cc ik cess hee bc cewetiewee 15 tons 
Capacity of ausiliary hooks... 6.cvceccswcwcees 6 tons 
PME are oral leet e dita Mou cls sy iow wa eee eek we 42 ft. 
Hoisting speed, main hook.............. 13 ft. per min 
Hoisting speed, auxiliary hook.......... i) Se “ 
WEE UNION 6a 6.k6 ok regi oa « ws wale rare 26" “ 
a I NI odio ais 46:04 001'5, 0 asaver w atRe wae ao m 
ERIE USI RDMNERE So aot So ask G0 d-dh a ee Cae alaee 20h. p. 
RRONOR GEIES GIR io 6icc kc cc cin tins de cieslee aie tt ae 
MNES BNR MEI Be satay ence sural 'csaiel ond A aisle soars arene mre wats £5. -** 
CE PIIO OREN OUN so aialeseicie itantare a mdb aisielvelee cmnewieers 3.5“ 


The motors are the Westinghouse type K, working at 550 volts, d.c. 
The controllers are types G-3 and V of the Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

On the pilasters on both sides of the shops are brackets or pin bear- 
ings for the support of small capacity wall cranes. A small number 
of wall cranes will render very good service over the entire shop, by 
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wusing the electric crane to place a wall crane on any pilaster where 
needed at a moment’s notice. 

As ordinarily built, the operator’s cage is placed below the crane at 
one side of the girder near the runway. On this crane such an ar- 
rangement would interfere with the wall cranes. The cage is placed 
at the center of the span and at a height sufficient to clear cars when 
lifted to the maximum height. 

The transfer table, the pit of which is to be seen in the illustration, 
is required to move only the heavy trucks, although it is of strength 
sufficient to sustain a completely equipped car when rolled across it. 
“The table is operated by hand power, the travel being short. 

Both and transfer table were designed, manufactured and 
erected by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Chicago. The building 
is of reinforced eoncrete, built with brick curtain walls. The size of 
the building is 256 ft. 8 in. x 83 ft. 8 in., and the design is such that 
the lighting is exceptionally good. ‘The heating is by the fan system, 
with ducts under the floors, and automatic sprinklers provide fire pro- 


teciion. 


crane 





Recent Developments in Car Lighting. 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York, is meeting the 
demands of the situation in its field. As a result of 16 years’ experi- 
ence the company has in the last few years been installing its axle 
dynamo electric lighting system, and in successful service tests has 
-demonstrated the value of the equipment. The system has been in ser- 
vice on the Kansas City Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Grand Trunk and New York. Chicago & 
St. Louis, and within the past few months the company has received 
an order from the Rock Island for 70 equipments as well as an order 
for 10 from the Pullman Co. The dynamo, switchboard and regulator, 
together with their parts, are all illustrated and described in sections 





Molds 


in Position on Shaker. 


“J” and “K" of their latest catalogue. This pamphlet also shows a 
large line of electric fixtures for car lighting. 

In the electrical department of its business, the company has aimed 
to produce the greatest possible results at the least possible costs. 
The necessity for this has been especially emphasized by the many in- 
vestigations which have proven that the cost of maintaining electric 
light in car service is greatly in excess of that of Pintsch gas. It is 
said to have been a matter of frequent verification that Pintsch gas, 
in conjunction with the latest single mantle lamp, can be operated at 
less than one-fifth the cost of electricity ; a fact strongly proven from 
many sources, among which may be mentioned the Canadian Pacific, 
where it has been in successful operation for seyeral years on 1,292 
cars. The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. has recently remodeled 
the entire flat flame equipment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
-ern, is now remodeling 8,000 lamps for the Philadelphia & Reading, and 
the lamps on over 600 cars on the Pennsylvania. The alteration of 
these flat flame lamps, of which there are over 175,000 in service, burn- 
ing 3 cu. ft. of gas per hour, and giving an efficiency of 33 candles, 
means that they can be converted into fixtures giving 100 c. p. with a 
consumption of approximately 2 cu. ft. of gas per hour, or the equiva- 
lent of 1 cent per lamp per hour at the prevailing price of Pintsch gas. 
The cost of maintaining the new lamp is also economical, since the 
mantle is practically the only part requiring renewal. This new 
lamp does away with the ring and cup reflectors, mica chimneys, 
domes, clusters and cluster stems necessary in the flat flame lamps. 
The breakage of glassware is also minimized, due to the fact that the 
lamp is lighted through the opening at the bottom of the globe, which 
eliminates the necessity of opening the lamp from the bezel ring. The 
records of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. on the 4,414 cars 
equipped indicate an average life of three months for the mantle. This 


rrecord has been especially gratifying in view of the original estimates. 
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that the mantle proposition would be economical even if they lasted 
but one month. The simple method of attaching the mantle and the 
construction of the fixtures generally, is illustrated in section ‘“H” of 
the company’s latest catalogue, which was published under date of De- 
cember, 1908. 

The company makes a particular point of its work in designing the 
lamp fixtures, in order to keep pace with the tendency in present day- 


coach building, where artistic interior decoration is important. The 
newest design in lamp globes is made by fusing together opal 


and clear glass. The opal glass forms the top part of the globe, and 
acts as the reflector. The clear glass forms the lower part of the globe 
and has a ribbed surface, which increases the diffusion of the lamp and 
at the same time prevents that intense glare which always meets the 
eye when a high-power burner is used inside a clear glass globe. 





Reinforced Concrete Fence Posts. 


The machines made by the D. & A. Post Mold Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., consist of individual molds set on a frame, or “shaker,” which 
is supported on four vertical springs. The molds are U-shaped in 
cross section and when placed on the frame for filling the flanges over- 
lap, forming a complete table on which the concrete is shoveled or 
dropped from a mixer. The concrete is leveled off, and by means of a 
“placing”? device, which is furnished with the outfits, the reinforce- 
ments are pressed into the wet concrete to their respective positions. 
The concrete in all ten molds is thoroughly compacted at one time by 
vibrating the molds lengthwise, the operation being done more quickly 
than a single post could be 
tamped. The filled molds are 
set off upon level ground, the 
square ends holding them up- 
right, and when the concrete 
is sufficiently set they are 
turned over on their flat sides 
and the ends removed, when 
the mold will release the posts, 
which are left on the ground 
to season. 

The’ reinforcement 
mended is hoop steel. 
standard product, has great 
surface for bond, is easily 
placed in position and has am- 


recom- 
Ic isa 











Cross Section of Post 
in Mold. 


Attachment of Fencing. 


ple tensile strength. The open face of the mold, however, permits the 
use of any style or kind of reinforcement. 

For fastening the fencing which lies against the flat side of the post, 
tie wires passed around the post and twisted to the line wires of the 
fence are recommended. However, the open-face molds permit the use 
of any of the many methods having metal fasteners, staples, corruga- 
tions, or holes through the post. The method recommended will hold 
the fence securely. 

The great advantage claimed for the shaking system of making posts 
is that ten posts can be made at one time, greatly lessening the labor 
cost. It avoids the slow tamping process and permits the use of con- 
crete of just the right consistency; that is, all of the particles being 
thoroughly wet, yet the concrete not being wet enough to pour or to 
separate. 

The cost of making posts with these outfits varies, of course, with 
the price of labor and materials. Also, the cost of cement and gravel 
varies, according to the proportion of each used; the cost of labor ac- 
cordingly as hand or power mixing is used; the reinforcement accord- 
ing to the number of strips per post, or whether other styles or 
methods of reinforcement are used. With a mixture of 1 part of 
cement to 4 parts of gravel, 1 cu. yd. of gravel will make 40 posts 
7 ft. long; one barrel (4 sacks) of cement will make 24 posts 7 {t. 
long; with 5-in. 18-gage hoop reinforcement, three strips 7 ft. long 
weigh 2 Ibs., and 4 strips, 224 lbs. Two men can easily make a batch 
of 10 posts in 30 minutes. If gravel is 50 cents a yard, cement $1.20 
a barrel, labor 20 cents an hour, and four strips of reinforcement are 
used, the posts would cost about 17 cents each. If three strips are 
used, the cost per post is about 15 cents. 

These machines have been on the market for about a year, and are 
in use by block men and farmers in over 30 states. Also, a leading 
railway is using one of the machines. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD CO. FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT:—FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1908, with statements showing the results for the year 
and the financial condition of the company. 

The mileage embraced in the operation of the road is as follows: 


Main line and branches owned.......... 805.47 miles 
PRORIIBEATY NIMES. 6 6.5.46 60.5 4.010 -050:3 ois 6s 306 ° 
ORE WOE sof kos d a CtanieSenannewse' 2,617.92 ‘ 
Lines operated under contract.......... Si.c0 * 
STRCKAZS TIEUEH . 6osc cc ves cee ce oeees 212.64 * 
Total road operated: .....6.<scccsee 3,780.79 miles 


_ * The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh Railroad, 90.51 miles, 
is also leased by this company, but its mileage and operations are not 
included in this report. Separate accounts are kept and independent 
reports prepared in its behalf. 


The slight decrease in road mileage operated is due to change of 
alinement and measurement at various points on the system. 
rhe capital stock authorized and outstanding is as follows: 


Authorized “O Wecember Si, WOO. .... icc ces ccs aces $250,000,000.00 
here was no change during the year in the amount 

issued and outstanding; the total on December 31, 

DNMEPARD, MIGSMIR IN cc: 5) ata, ¥ 9a ro tira wrsie ele ha acacia fares te areas. aX e-ee 178,632,000.00 
Balance authorized but not issued December 31, 1908. . $71,368,000.00 


The funded debt outstanding on December 31, 1907, 


WAS sees eee MOREE RCO re ai ee $230,414,845.00 
There have been issued and sold during the year, to 

provide funds for extensions, additions and improve- 

ments to the company’s property, Gold debentures of 

OG CHIC Oo ois oie kia cw. caea ease ia eases 13,000,000.00 
making the total funded debt outstanding on Decem- 

HUM GR DONT sual Sigs wp 4 arenes 6 srs w-ois a ein ae wre a $243,414,845.00 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME. 



































Increase 
1908. 1907. or 
2 3,780.79 3,781.95 decrease. 
EARNINGS FROM OPERATION. miles operated. miles operated. 1.16 miles. 
From freight traffic......$51,200,547.11 $59,406,446.56 $8,205 899.45 
From passenger traffic.... 27,824,491.56 29,837,859.02 2,013,367.46 
From express traffic...... 3,584,721.72 3,577 ,454.78 7,266.94 
From transportation of 
- MEMURL Gpie tara ta sans anil Kile se 2,7387,731.35 2,775,430.31 37,698.96 
From MODES woes eos cis os 3,206,771.06 2,455,295.65 751,475.41 
From miscellaneous sources 295,104.86 316,573.23 21,468.37 
WMUIG. <.4.00is- Cs swans $88,849,367.66 $98,369,059.55 $9,519,691.89 
EXPENSES OF OPERATION. (73.68%) (77.06%) (3.48%) 
For maintenance of way 
and structures ........ $10,768,284.26 $12,462,046.72 $1,693,762.46 
For maintenance of equip- 
MUN cas ss sei ws Gals ea 18,420,282.68 14,823,630.54 1,403 347.86 
For conducting transporta- 
UMN ons sasaieis vas (sceta wis) g-ack re 38,759,355.32 45,995,903.11 7,236,5.47.79 
For genera] expenses...... 2,471,162.52 2,521,753.51 50,590.99 
BUWOIS! i owinate swiss $65,419,084.78 $75,803,333.88 $10,384,249.10 
NET EARNINGS we... .$23,430,282.88 $22,565,725.67 $864,557.21 
OTHER INCOME. 
Dividend on Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern stock $5,434,704.00 $6,340,488.00 $905,784.00 
Dividend on Michigan Cen- 
WEAN SUGGS och sercw sks «ae 1,008,983.00 1,345,144.00 336,161.00 
Dividends and interest on 
other securities ........ 2,024,591.40 2,393,121.69 368,530.29 
Interest on loans, notes 
and sundry bDills....... 1,352,629.11 1,249,296.24 103,332.87 
Sundry miscellaneous profits 550,171.77 148,001.43 402,170.34 
MON cate tis aeaeasic $10,371,079.28 $11,476,051.36 $1,104.972.08 
GROSS INCOMB ........ $33,801,362.16 $34,041,777.03 $240,414.87 





FIRST CHARGES. 
Interest on funded debt... $8,501,964.02 
Interest on three year 5 


$8,214,519.58 $287,444.44 


per cent. gold notes of 

ARE ENE eee a es 952,646.21 1,045,048.60 $92,402.39 
Interest on equipment trust a 

certificates ...... ee 586,545.01 48,710.44 537,834.57 
Interest on loans, notes 

and bills payable ...... 227,363.92 114,370.79 112,993.13 
Use joint facilities: fixed 

interest basie ...cseres 295,708.39 285,264.40 10,443.99 

L. & A. Railway: in- 

terest, rentals, etc...... 138,600.00 154,750.00 16,150.00 
N. Y. & Ottawa Railway: 

interest on bonds....... 58,240.00 57,660.00 580.00 
Rentals of leased lines.... 9,708,044.65 9,574,606.00 133,438.63 
Taxes on real estate..... 3,153,338.85 2,180,248.55 973,090.30 
Taxes on special franchises 329,796.35 330,821.03 1,024.68 
Taxes on capital stock.... 599.751.8382 764.609.74 164,858.42 
Taxes on bonded debt.... 2,547.18 2,978.04 430.86 
Taxes on gross earnings... 159,944.33 160,329.62 685.29 





Increase 


; ; 1908. 1907. or decrease. 

Railroad Commissioners’ 
assessments ........... 7,200.00 18,447.65 11,247.65 
Canadian provincial taxes.. 3,795.40 5,283.65 1,488.25 
MOMMNNEN.S gk oie dra ene are $24,725,485.61 $22,957,948.09 $1,767,537.52 
NSP INCOME. .2<1-0 2 0 <:s $9,075,876.55 $11,083,828.94 2,007 952.89 

*Cash dividends, four each 
WOME! oo cia leiere eiortewneeordc 8,931,600.00 10,717,920.00 1,786,320.00 
PU MBES © 6c cinaineacces $144,276.55 $365,908.94 $221,632.39 





Notr.—Decreases in italics. 


*5% in 1908; 6% in 1907. 
Surplus for the Yeah. os. ciiks es war $144,276.55 
Amount to credit of profit and _ loss, 
precemner Bi, IGG. oc cicsewadaccnces 14,698,092.24 
Add: amount credited from bills 


against sundry roads, adjusting use 
of joint properties prior to 1908... 485,408.23 
$15,327,777.02 
Deduct: 10 per cent. advance payment 
and instalments prior to current 
year, on trust equipment.......... 


; $1,195,930.60 
Disccunt account Gold debentures of 





Os See cee aaa athe Diag ak alata Go a 1,495,000.00 
Discount, commissions and expenses, 
acecunt equipment trust certificates. 785,419.66 
Injury claims prior to 1908.......... 573,396.58 
Improvements on Boston & Albany 
Railroad assumed by lessee........ 229,386.93 
Cancellation of uncollectable charges 
and sundry adjustments............ 101,772,29 4,380,906.06 
BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 1908........0.ccceecves $10,946,870.96: 


Gross earnings were $88,849,367.66, a decrease of $9,519,691.89. 

Freight earnings were $51,200,547.11, a decrease of $8,205,899.45. 
The volume of tonnage carried shows a decrease in nearly all of the 
classified commodities, the greatest reduction being in grain, bituminous 
coal, ores and lumber. ‘The loss in tonnage of bituminous coal was 
in part due to the suspension of labor in the Morris Run district during 
eight months of the year. The average rate per ton per mile received 
shows a slight improvement, due largely to the fact that the loss in 
tonnage of merchandise and other freight of the higher classes was 
not proportionately as great as in the tonnage of commodities of lower 
grade. 

The passenger earnings were $27,824,491.56, a decrease of $2,013,- 
367.46. This decrease was about equally divided between local com- 
mutation and interline business. The immigrant business was prac- 
tically suspended. 

The earnings from express traffic were $3,584,721.72, an 
of $7,266.94. 

The earnings from transportation of mails were $2,737,731.35, a 
decrease of $37,698.96. The earnings during the first six months were 
affected, as compared with the previous year, by an arbitrary reduc- 
tion in compensation by Congress, which became effective July 1, 1907. 

The expenses of operation were $65,419,084.78, a decrease of $10,- 
384,249.10. The percentage of operating expenses to revenue was 
43.63% compared with 77.06% in the previous year. 

The operating expenses by groups are as follows: 

Mainten. of way and structures $10,768,284 26 decrease $1,695,762 46 
Maintenance of equipment 13,420,282 68 decrease 1,403,347 86 
Conducting transportation 38,759,355 32 decrease 7,236,547 79 
General expenses 2,471,162 52 decrease 50,590 99 

In maintenance of way and structures reduced charges were quite 
generally distributed through the various accounts. The expense for 
renewals of rails was but slightly below that of the previous year, 
and the charges for renewal of ties increased. 

In maintenance of equipment, the various repair items show large 
decreases, due to the volume of idle cars and locomotives. Under the 
head of renewals, expenses were charged with $1,051,601.73, the value 
of equipment retired, less the amount received from sales, scrap, ete. 

In the cost of transportation the station, train and locomotive 
expenses, notably fuel for locomtives, show large decreases. 

The per diem mileage balance decreased $761,608.52, owing to a 
reduction early in the year from fifty cents to twenty-five cents in 
the per diem rate. 

The net earnings were $23,430,282.88, a decrease of $864,557.21. 

Other income amounted to $10,371,079.28: the decrease of $1,104,- 
972.08 was largely because of a reduction in the income from invest- 
ment securities. 

The first charges were $24,725,485.61, an increase of $1,767,537.52. 
The principal items of this increase were interest on additional four 
per cent gold debentures of 1904, interest on equipment trust certifi 
cates, and heavier charges for taxes on real estate. 


increase 
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The depression in business which began late in the year 1907 con- 
tinued throughout the year covered by this report. Through a gradual 
improvement in revenue during the latter part of 1908, and the con- 
tinued economy in expenses, especially in the cost of transportation, 
there resulted a profit from operations for the year sufficient for the 
declaration of a dividend of five per cent. 

The requirements of the Federal and State Commissions entailed 
considerable additional expenses in the preparation of special state- 
ments and the attendance of counsel and employees at the numerous 
hearings before the Commissions. The first annual reports to the 
Commissions under the new law have been prepared and filed, and 
the experience gained in the preparation of these reports, and the sub- 
sequent correspondence with the Commissions, prove that in view of 
the details demanded the added expense is permanent in its nature and 
will undoubtedly continue to increase. 

Extraordinary expenses during the year were as follows: 

For additions to property, charged to cost of road and 


PMO > cvissbateeeSesep ba dy hake oeo sinew does $5,603,731 54 
For construction work on leased lines and for Grand Cen- 
tral terminal improvement, charged in part against 
funds provided by lessor companhies................ 7,644,337 50 
| Eee ee aT reer er eros Te oe Uo 


As stated in previous report, this company had acquired $12,000,000 
out of a total issue of $20,000,000 of the capital stock of The Mohawk 
Valley Company, which was organized as a holding company for the 
securities in various electric railway, light and power companies in 
the State of New York. 

During the year a plan for the consolidation and merger of cer- 
tain of the electric railways above mentioned, was submitted to the 
Public Service Commission of the Second District, and received its 
approval. This plan provides, among other things, for the reduction 
of the capital stock of The Mohawk Valley Company from $20,000,000 
to $7,500,000, and the surrender and retirement of $12,500,000 of the 
stock, and the delivery in exchange therefor of stock of the electric 
railway companies. 

Under the provisions of this plan this company retained $4,500,000 
of its total holdings of $12,000,000 of the capital stock of The 
Mohawk Valley Company, and surrendered $7,500,000, for which it 
received in exchange stock of the electric railway companies of the 
par value of $10,239,200. 

Out of a total mileage of 389.02 miles of such interurban street 
railways, a consolidation has been practically effected of the properties 
in, and in the vicinity of Rochester, New York. The consolidated 
company—New York State Railways—in exchange for its stock, will 
acquire all of the other street railway properties formerly owned by 
The Mohawk Valley Company. 

A further consolidation of these companies with the New 
State Railways will be accomplished as soon as practicable. 

The final deliveries of equipment under the New York Central Lines 
Equipment Trust Agreement and Lease of 1907 have been made, 

Large expenditures have been made in constructing additional tracks, 
in eliminating grade crossings, and in improving terminal facilities at 
various points, particularly for passenger traffic. The tidewater terminal 
at East Boston, where the water front property was destroyed by fire 
during the year, has been rebuilt, and many other improvements on the 
line of the Boston and Albany Railroad have resulted in a noticeable 
gain in the operating efficiency of that road. The cost of the prin- 
cipal improvements on that line is provided for by the issue of Boston 
and Albany Railroad Company four per cent bonds. 

In the enlargement of the Grand Central terminal in New York city, 
the company’s engineers have been confronted with the problem of 
complete reconstruction and the handling at the same time of heavy 
passenger traffic. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the work is progressing steadily 
without serious inconvenience or delay to the traffic, and the avail- 
able space for terminal purposes has already been considerably in- 
creased. The building for the accommodation of the company’s offices 
and the new post office is nearing completion. 

A new contract, effective July 24, 1907, has been executed between 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company and this 
company, both for itself and as lessee of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad. Under the new agreement, interest upon the investment in 
the property, and the expenses incident to the operation of the ter- 
minal, are to be prorated on the basis of relative actual use. 

W. H. NEWMAN, 


York 


President. 
DETAIL OF EQUIPMENT. 

Increase 
1908+ 1907* or decrease 
[PRORMAIUES 655s ae so 2,361 2,304 57 
Cars in passenger service. . 2,414 2,424 10 
Cars in freight service.... 66,832 70.989 4,157 
Cars in company’s service. 3,505 3,524 19 
Vessels in mar. frt. service. 248 246 2 

PRT DORI 5 .cccanseeene 8 8 


+1908 figures include 437 locomotives, 88 cars 
and 3,989 freight cars leased under the “New 
Equipment Trust of 1907.” 

*1907 figures include 244 locomotives, 70 cars in passenger service 
and 3.997 freight cars leased under the “‘New York Central Lines 
Equipment Trust of 1907.” 


in passenger service 
York Central Lines 
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Increase 
: 1908 1907 or decrease 
Tons of freight earning 
IN 39,105,955 47,422,174 8,316,219 
Tons of company’s freight 6,240,311 7,837,312 1,597,001 
Total number of tons 
CRTROOI | ure kiss eh wise oi 45,346,266 55,259,486 9,913,220 
Tons of revenue freight 
carried one mile........ 7,787,086,351 9,362,473,992 1,575 887,641 
Tons of company's freight 
carried one mile........ 1,151,277,700 1,8938,953,110 242,675,410 
Total number of tons 
carried one mile..... 8,938,364,051 10,756,427,102 1,818,063,051 
Passengers carried and ticket mileage. 
Interline passengers....... 2,796,855 3,085,878 289,028 
Local passengers......... 28,016,315 30,475,662 2,439,347 
Commutation passengers... 12,041,899 12,978,218 936,319 
Total number of _pas- 
sengers carried....... 42,855,069 46,539,758 8,684,689 
Passengers carried one mile 1,534,649,681 1,687,152,224 152,502,543 
FREIGHT RESULTS. 
Increase 
1908 1907 or decrease 
Earnings from transporta- 
RSD o sd Saisie Sas s.o'ae oe $50,065,454.27 $58,420,500.56 $8 355,046.29 
Earnings from miscellane- 
Se ae a ee ee 1,135,092.84 985,946.00 149,146.84 
Total freight earnings.$51,200,547.11 $59,406,446.56 $8,205,899.45 
Earnings per ton......... $1.2 $1.22 $0.05 
Earnings per ton per mile. cts. 0.643 cts. 0.624 cts. .Olv 
Earnings per train mile.. $2.47 $2.61 $0.14 


Earnings per mile of road 
operated in freight serv- 
ice, trackage included... 

Density of freight traffic 
(i. e. tons of freight car- 
ried one mile per mile of 
road) 

Average number of tons of 
revenue-earning freight 
carried per train mile.. 

Average number of tons of 
all freight (including 
pany’s) carried per train 
mile 

Average number of revenue- 
earning tons per loaded 
ear mile 

Average number of all tons 
per loaded car mile.... 

Average number of miles 
one ton of revenue-earn- 
ing freight carried...... 

Average number of miles 
one ton earried = (all 
freight) 

Average number of freight 
cars per train mile..... 36 

Average number of loaded 
cars per train mile...... 23 24 

Average number of empty 
ears per train mile..... 

Miles of road, including 
trackage, operated in 
freight service 


$13,596.88 $15,771.19 


2,373,683 2,855,610 


ry 


384 419 


197 


195 


eee eer eres eeeene 


36 


12 


3,765.61 3,766.77 


PASSENGER RESULTS. 


Earnings from passengers. $27,024,664.44 $29,045,163.51 
Other passenger train earn- 


$2,174.31 


481,927 


35 


49 


98 
1.09 


to 


1.16 


$2,020,499.07 





ee ee 387,144.42 359,313.22 27,831.20 
Earnings from miscellane- 

See MORIN cons cen 412,682.70 433,382.29 20,699.59 

Total passenger earnings.$27,824,491.56 $29,837,859.02 $2,013,367.46 
Earnings from mail and 

DEON. ann os Saas Kes $6,322,453.07 $6,352,885.09 $30,432.02 
Earnings per passenger... $0.63 $0.62 $0.01 
Earnings per passenger 

ee eae ets. 1.761 cts. 1.722 cts. 0.089 
Earnings per train mile... $1.20 $1.22 $0.02 
Earnings per train mile 

(including mail and ex- 

TIED nike cies bGts Seeks as $1.39 $1.41 $0.02 
Earnings per mile of road 

operated in passenger 

service, trackage includ- 

ed (including mail and 

REDIIERD: 505.50 k oo sae $9,739.41 $10,318.93 $579.52 
Density of passenger traffic 

(i. e€. passengers carried 

one mile per mile of 

BONN OS Scone lass to io tae ee 437,713 481,051 48,338 
Average number of passen- 

ger cars per train mile.. 5.7 5.8 0.1 
Average number of passen- 

gers per train mile..... 67 70 3 
Average number of miles 

one passenger carried... 36 36 
Miles of road, including 

trackage, operated in 

passenger service ...... 3,506.06 8,507.22 1.16 
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RAILROAD AGE 


CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SH ET, DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


Assets, 
Cost of road and enuipMmont. . 2. iscscicccsccscccsses $221,473,672.05 
Advances for leased lines construction and equipment. 29,413,842.04 
Grand Central terminal improvement.............. 12,181,854.91 
ea A rere rr rere rey ee oe 158,874,614.39 
GORRNETY, MORNUREON™ a5 w 0.56) 6 0s nie 5s SS tare 00a Sie ewe 2,256,363.36 
Advances other than’ OTIBETUCTION 5 5:54 )06:016.4. 4s 40's 0 114,939.82 
cee ee a ae oer 7,115,875.30 
CORN BR CUPTORE GERAD 6 ask 66k ends cd ecse awe sees 50,722,575.24 
OES EAC ier eT ee ee 3,239,431.12 
Securities acquired from lessor companies (per contra) 3,035,752.00 





"$483,428,920.23 





GAZETTE. 829 
Liabilities. 
Ct WE og ic wid craie i wacsiedcialewera cede ccudeaewais $178,632,000.00 
eNO 66.6 aca 2 'o.ci'al 9d oie eae there MUA URES 243,414,845.00 
BOnG ANG MOrigAGe PAYVADIE ......c csc ccwsrcneceedus 150,000.00 
Taree-year sold notes 1G0T occ ieccscaceeeeueses 25,000,000.00 
GC RMR 6 oa coi ccc calc. asidie eave eimai eiasieseieesem 20,238,221.25 
Accounts witn lessor companies «2... cciccccccaes 2011,231. 02 
Securities held in trust for lessor companies (per 
CR rata gE cha Lrlavas coat ncioligaiehar acd aeataver imca ae Sara'a a 3,0385,752.00 
Perens ORI NEN ook nna os acwcal wane ada Sav siete a eae ere ete! orale 10,946.870.96 
$483,428,920.23 








THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT LAKE SHORE AND 
THE YEAR ENDED 


To the Stockholders of 

THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 

The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year 
ended December 31st, 1908, with statements showing the results for 
the year and the financial condition of the company. 

The mileage embraced in the operation of the road is as follows: 


Miles 

pL ICR Oe Er ECR Nal Ue TRC er ae ee 870.89 
OPO: OREO. 5.5 5) <.i)'9 c0isia ao owiete ernie! © srslecei@iene 220.84 
ES A cone regen rary eter arena, aon aa 416.04 
fl a ne Pao aren eR ee 3.33 
RB AMR A aise 71 auras “a ors wera crea uhih te) ane av ekane a orale wkanene a 1,511.10 


There is a decrease of 9.25 miles in the mileage of road operated 
during the year, due to changes in location of various terminals and 
elimination of curves. 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, 

the amount authorized and outstanding December 

BE, Ae INO wisi ns sh 5s his wiclews eas Ganeuleseleae $ 50,000,000.00 
There has been no change in the funded debt of the 

company, the amount outstanding December 3\1st, 

SRP AMET a's 6. 5 his 04 Gate AER a8 ele Cis oteinte giao wlan aera. a $135,400,000.00 

There were sold during the year 114,000 shares of stock of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, and $7,000,000.00 of bonds of the 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad Company. 

There were purchased during the year 4,800 shares of stock of the 
Toledo Terminal Railroad Company, and one share of stock of the 
Mahoning State Line Railroad Company. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME. 








EARNINGS FROM OPERATION. Increase 
1908 1907 or decrease 
1,511.10 miles 1,520.35 miles 9.25 miles 
operated operated operated 
Prom: freight: .ivsssccvcs $25, 935, 473.24 $31,111,482.12 $5,176,008.88 
From passengers ..... --- 9,5838,226.94 9,769,872.95 186,646.01 
HYOM CEPPCHS 2. .ck ss . 1,460,403.74 1,168,090.82 292,312.92 
WPOM WARNE: 6 ck sss cases 2,188,215.09 2,224,769.59 36,554.50 
BOD TORUS) oasis 0400-00 0:5 729,647.45 604,726.17 124,921.28 
From miscellaneous...... 67,891.98 74,533.37 6,641.39 
TOURIN: 695. s'a'sG6%s R08 $39,964,858.44 $44,953,475.02 $4,988 ,616.58 
EXPENSES OF OPERATION (66.84%) (65.72%) (1.12% 
Maintenance of way and 
SEPHCUUITER: 5 nace seas 5% $4,909,069.09 $6,328,637.72 $1,419,568.63 


6,044,154.56 
16,350,910.59 


5,422,114.41 
15,554,042.88 


322,040.15 
796,867.71 


Maintenance of equipment. 
Conducting transportation. 





General expenses ........ 826,785.19 820,644.40 6,140.79 

DOURIA: 6 asaaaaiiaed awe $26,712,011.57 $29,544,347.27 $2,832,335.70 
New construction (addition 

betterments) ....ceceee 1,292,276.31 4,082,988.44 2,790,712.13 


911,125.60 


$34,538, 461 1.31 
$10,41 5,013.71 


New equipment (additions). 911,125.60 
5 . $28,004,287.88 
NET EARNINGS......... $11,960,570.56 
OTHER INCOME 
Interest and dividends on 
stocks and bonds owned 3,367,797.32 








TOTAL EXPENSES..... $6,534,173.43 


$1,545,556.85 





4,530,005.00 1,162,207.68 





























Interest on loans and de- 
DOME. 6 sic tiara winee-we sens 1,324,869.16 1,186,414.66 138,454.50 
PNSUI ion cses «4s heietola ‘$4, 692, 666. 48 $5,716,419.66 $1, 023,753. 18 
Gross INCOMB......... $16,653,237.04 $16,131,433.37 $521, 803.67 67 
FIRST CHARGES 
Interest on funded debt... $5,170,000.00 $5,170,000.00 
Interest on gold notes..... 750, 000.00 616,118.08 $133,881.92 
Interest on equipment trust 
COPUIN CATON 06 60 we ccc cows 289,225.42 289,225.42 
Rentals of leased lines. . 1,100,381.87 1,420,243.93 319,862.06 
Interest on loans........ 179,415.86 163,790.82 15,625.04 
Dividends on guaranteed 
NER a fasigce)s ave oa ates aerate 64,020.00 74,690.00 10,670.00 
MRMAIE ois S ae evs eis lod tenes 1,424,200.77 1,300,874.66 123,326.11 
PMN scl sctoceranteaeeics $8,977,243.92 $8,745,717.49 $231, 526.43 
NED INCOME << ssc<<05% $7,675,993.12 $7,385,715.88 $290,277. 24 
Bets, (12% 1908, 14% 
MIDS, soresa sata e615 oo ale ee v,935,980.00 6,925,310.00 989,330.00 
i gO er $1,740,013.12 $460,405. 88 $1,279, 607.24 
NOTE: Decrease in italics. 


DECEMBER 31, 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY:—FOR 
1908. 


To the surplus for the year :— 
there should be added: 
Profit from sale of Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company stock 
Adjustment of sundry accounts........ 


$1,740,013.12 


 ) 


$3,472,594.77 
35 


3730.83 3,508,325.60 


$5,248,338.72 





there should be deducted: 

Discount, commissions and expenses on 
account of New York Central Lines 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1907. 

Discount on sale of bonds of Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern Railroad Company 


$442,581.79 
650,612.24 


Settlement with New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad Company for eres 
facilities at Buffalo prior to 1908..... _ 44%, 535.53 1,537,729.56 


710, 609. 16 
Amount to the —— of profit and loss, 


December 31, 1907 17,805,259.03 


Salance December 31, 1908........ $21,515,868.19 


The gross earnings for the year were $39,964,858.44, a decrease of 
$4,988,616.58 as compared with last year. 

The freight earnings were $25,935,473.24, a decrease of $5,176,008.88, 
due to the falling off in tonnage handled during the depression in 
business conditions prevailing throughout the year. 

Passenger earnings were “$9,583,226.94, a decrease of $186,646.01. 
While there was an increase in the number of passengers carried, the 
reduction of passenger rates in various states caused a decrease in 
earnings. 

The earnings from express traffic were $1,460,405.74, 
$292,312.92. 

The earnings from transportation of mails were $2,188,215.09, a 
decrease of $386,554.50. 

The earnings from rentals and miscellaneous sources were $797,- 
539.48, an increase of $118,279.89. 

The operating expenses for the year amounted to $26,7 
a decrease of $2,832,335.70. 

Maintenance of way and structures decreased $1,419,568.63. The 
heavy improvement work in 1907, consisting of four-tracking the main 
line, rebuilding bridges, construction of new stations, etc., made neces- 
sary, during that year, heavy charges to maintenance to provide for 
changes to existing roadway and structures. In 1908 there was a cur- 
tailment of such permanent improvements, resulting in correspondingly 
decreased maintenance charges. 

Maintenance of equipment decreased $622,040.15, due to the large 
amount of equipment out of service during the year, and therefore, 
not requiring repairs. 

Conducting transportation decreased $796,867.71, due to the falling 
off in traffic and a resulting reduction in the cost of train service. 

General expenses increased $6,140.79. 

The income from investments for the year was $4,692,666.48, a 
decrease of $1,028,753.18, due to reduction in dividends on stocks 
owned. 

The first charges increased $231,526.48, due to interest on equipment 
trust certificates and increase in taxes. 

There was expended during the year for additions and improve- 
ments to the property and charged to income, the following amounts: 


an increase of 


12,011.57, 


ae Gri) SEN IIR ooh oe: Snare acer s-a lav atdmn wale erae.ar eevee aicaie eae $134,123.06 
PUES OUNCE os. 6.8 < 6 e16rar6s.cn6biee Kaw. oe ae dure~ an 65,318.63 
MURCIONe ONG CENEE BELUCEUPCS o6 o6 cece ede Kee ewwees 380,014.16 
PRC WOOD I PERO 6 oie o ei a6 k Kine cece woe enle aioe deeie 641,266.03 
Rie AG VEU IOC o 65-6 0s ea Gieinae eaieleiere etd « opie ald'aia"a'e 71,554.43 

TROON o Givatel Waist a a mcole Vivre do eee Ce EES aL TUR SE $1,292,276.31 

W. H. NEWMAN, 
President. 
CAPITALIZATION. 
Capital Stock. 

Number of shares issued—Common..............000. 494,665 
Number of shares issued—Guaranteed 10 per cent..... 5,335 
Total number of shares outstanding... ......cccceccces 500,000 
Number of shares authorized..... oa aha he a aw orelare ae mike 500,000 
Total par value issued and outstanding............... $50,000,000.00 
‘POUR! PGF VAlIUG AUTHOFINER, . ow... i cic ce ewecees $50,000,000.00 
Re WA I Oo occ kasd ov w dine tacece eree 60% & lors $100.00 


Date 
of maturity. 


Date 
of issue. 


Class of bond. 


Gold mortgage 1897 June 1, 1997 
SR NIN ois hw ots wes aioe el Se Reb 1903 Sept. 1, 1928 
SRE OS OE eet ig to Ot kt 1906 May 1, 1931 


RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE. 


Funded Debt. 





VOL. 





Bonds of Other Roads Assumed by This Company. 






XLVI., No. 15. 





Amount Amount 
of authorized issued and now Rate Payable 
issue. outstanding. _ of interest. on the first days of 
$50,000,000.00 $50,000,000.00 3% Zo December and June 
50,000,000.00 50,000,000.00 % March and September 
50,000,000.00 35,000,000.00 4 % November and May 
400,000.00 400,000.00 5 % January and July 








Kalamazoo & White Pigeon............ 1890 Jan. 1, 1940 
FIRST CHARGES. 
Interest on Bonds. 
Interest 34% per annum on Gold mort- 

WEE ileal ane ie int a ties tease $1,750,000.00 
Interest 4% per annum on Gold bonds 

i ee ee Pe 2,000.000.00 
Interest 4% per annum on Gold bonds 

PE eS See oen iis sak Re ae be 1,400,006.00 
Interest 5% per annum on Kalamazoo & 

White Pigeon mortgage bonds......... 20,000.00 $5,170,000.00 
Interest 5% per annum on gold notes of 1907. oe : va % 750,000.00 
Interest on equipment gee il) a 289,225.42 
Dividend 12% on 5.335 shares L. S. & M. S. Ry. guar- 

ROE MON CCC a cee OSC aMES RRO SES PORES SAS OSS 64,020.00 
enn aor I SION co kak sce kos bee kee See oE 1,100,381.87 
Taxes. 

a Oe i Nr $96,710.16 
SURROUND 58215 oo nig No cis hie ee ee wins ok 38,639.10 
Pe Ce RGR SE Ae ek ooe eae ee ees 614,535.58 
ee EG Pe eee Lane 329,811.60 
DR Vos 264 b sees eh weep eae ee whore ewe 285,896.38 
| PRES ee een ere emery pares ayn, Soe 58,607.95 1,424,200.77 
Interest on loans and bills payable................... 179,415.86 
Ruseearaes 0 AURORE TUPI SS i 6 di he oe BB Ee $8,977,243.92 
DIVIDENDS. 
Payable July 29, 1908, 6% on 494,665 shares of capital 
rere rey er ery sore en ee eee $2,967.990.00 
Payable Jan. 29, 1909, 6% on 494,665 snares of capital 
PE SC CUCKG LACE SEL SRG EECEL Eee O hee Sees eae ss 2,967,990.00 
PT eo nice SK osc kOe OSE RERS RRA DER EES $5, 935,980.00 
CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
Assets. 
Cost of road and equipment: , 

ee a srr 

Re Oe) SIO MRPIED, oso css wales kee 'e ns 24,800,000.00 $91,500,000.00 
Securities owned: 

Stocks of sundry companies......... $88,523,791.65 4 

Bonds of sundry companies......... 1,194,655.24 89,718,446.89 
Other property: 

Real estate not used in operation of f 

PPR Gc pace ha eenen ss} eee 431,498.13 
Advances for lessor and other companies: a 
Jamestown & Franklin Railroad Co.. $1,024,101.59 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Rail- i ¢ 
road Company 4 1,015,526.31 

Franklin & (¢ ‘learfield R: nilroad "Co.. 7,090.815. 85 

Cleveland Short Line Railway Co.. 3,334,932.: 37 = 

Lake Erie & Pittsburgh Railway Co.. 2437, 157. 47 14,902,533.59 
i ee a eee 3,512,136.69 
Current assets: : ss 

Cash charged treasurer.............$14,418,964.71 

Remittances in transit............. 1,179,350.74 

Due from agents and conductors..... 376,916.68 

Loans and bills receivable: — 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

oat EN ROS Gia cts cs ake wee 5,500,000.00 
Lake Erie & Western R. R........ 952,915.88 
Indiana Harbor Belt R. R........ 793,846.61 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 505,000.00 
Terminal Railway of Buffalo...... 500, 000. 00 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry. 147,832.33 
Other bills receivable. Se ii 823. oe 

Traftic balances receivable.......... _ 565,866.66 

Sundry accounts collectible .........-- 7,455,026.02 32,396,543.36 
$232,461,158.66 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock $49.466.500.00 

ee Ee re eee Ser yy $49, 00. 

imapanness Aa Se eG Gee Mee See 4 533.500.00 $ 50,000,000.00 
Funded debt 

(sold mortgage bonds..............9 aa, ey ry ee 

Gold bonds of 1903..............-: a ae 

LEGie NN GE BONG. . «ccs disc aw sens 35,000,000.00 135,000,000.00 
Bonds of other roads assumed by this company 

Kalamazoo & White Pigeon first mort- 

gage bonds......... RII TS 400,000.00 
Three yea iv per cent, gold notes 
Se 15,000,000.00 
Current liabilities ae : 

Audited pay rolls..................$ 1,3872,586.61 

oe ee Se Pe eee ee 1,737,781.40 

Traffic balances payable............ 31,673.49 

Interest and rentals acerued........ 1,499,689.45 

lividends payable January 29, 1909.  2,967,990.00 

lbividends and interest unclaimed... 68,264.04 

Sundry accounts payable........... 1,162,051.99 8,840,036.98 


Accounts with lessor companies 
Mahoning Soot Railroad Company. 
en ee ee Peer eee TT ee 


1,705,253.49 
21,515,868.19 





'$232.461,158.66 


STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED 








Stocks. 
Number of Total par 
Shares value 

Battle Creek & Sturgis Railway Co........ 825 $ 82,500.00 
Central Trunk Rallway (Co... ...<....<« +. 238 _ 11,900.00 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad Co. pf. ae 000 5,000,000.00 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad Co.. 120,000 12,000,000.00 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railway ¢ 

LS S| RE pre a eer ae eer 1,800 180,000.00 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railway Co. 1,800 180,000.00 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

RRR Dire ROE Tepe 302,077 30,207,700.00 
Cleveland Short Line Railway Co........ 2,500 250,000.00 
Detroit & Chicago Railroad Co............ 10,000 1,000,000.00 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Railroad Co...... 4,141 14,100.00 
Detroit, Toledo & Milwaukee Railroad Co.. 7,500 750,000.00 
Detroit Terminal Railroad Co............ 933 93,300.00 
Elkhart & Western Railroad Co.......... 4,598 229,900.00 
Fairport & Phalanx Railroad Co......... 10 1,000.00 
Franklin Clearfield Railroad Co.......... 5,550 555,000.00 
Hocking Valley Railway Co.............. 11,540 1,154,000.00 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co......... 12,250 1,225,000.00 
sackson Conl Batlnoa 460... <.o6 0s. 00s2s 680 34,000.00 
Jamestown & Franklin Railroad Co....... 11,733 586,650.00 
PORE NOOR MOOG on wine onic 5015 5 0 g's 35 5,100 510,000.00 
ae eee Pigeon Railroad xe er 2,509 230,900.00 

zake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Railroad Co.) ~ ~ 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Coal ot 50,000 5,000,000.00 
Lake Erie & Pittsburg Railway Co........ 50 5,000.00 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. preferred 59,300 5,930,000.00 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co........ 59,400 5,940,000.00 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co. 39 3,900.00 
Lansing Transit Railway Co............. 10 1,000.00 
Mahoning Coal Railroad Co. preferred..... 7.990 399,500.00 
Mahoning Coal Railroad Co.............. 17,318 865,900.00 
Mahoning State Line Railroad Co......... 12 600.00 
Merchants Despatch Transportation Co.... 3,300 2,333,500.00 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
eS ee eee eens 25,030 2,503,000.00 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 

CPN EIS S OSS SR ee en er 62,750 6,275,000.00 
New York, Chicage & St. Louis Railroad Co. 62,400 6,240,000.00 
Northern Central Michigan Railroad Co. 5,985 598,500.00 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rattroad CoO. ... 100,002 5,000,100.00 
Reading Company Ist preferred........... 21,300 6,065,000.00 
Reading Company 2nd preferred.......... 285,300 14,265,000.00 
EEO MEDININNIG . 6 oc sos sn basse anes s< 200,050 10,002,500.00 
Sturgis, Goshen & St. Louis Railway Co.... 3,000 300,000.00 
Raat (nee BERIWAY, 100. 6 oo one ccc seca 400 40,000.00 
Taylor Street Warehouse Co............. 100 10,000.00 
Terminal Railway of Buffalo.............. »,000 500,000.00 
Toledo Terminal Railroad Co............. 4,800 480,000.00 

Total par value stocks... 2... .0ccscse008000s.$1 21, 454,450:00 
Bonds, 
Total amount 
held 
Eikhart & Western Railroad Co. First mortgage.... 200,000.00 
Jamestown & Franklin Railroad Co. First mortgage. 298,000.00 
Jamestown & Franklin Railroad Co. Second mortgage 500,000.00 
Terminal Railway of Buffalo First mortgage...... 500,000.00 
TORI ORE PAINE DOMES. so ode as seh acien cscdcss $ 1,498,000.00 
Grand total par value stocks and bonds:...... .$128, 952,450.00 


The above securities are aaa on the books of the company at a 


total value of $89,718,446.8 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 
FREIGHT CARRIED 


AND TON MILEAGE. 











Increase 
1908 1907 or decrease 
Tons of freight earning rev- 
Re ee eee 26,224,406 34,281,946 8,057,540 
Tons of company freight..... 3,053,484 3,289,630 236,146 
Total number of tons car- ee 
oe ES re ae rae 29, 277, 890 37, 571 576 8,293,686 
Tons of revenue freight car- Was 
Hed ONS SHS: <6 s5:06 54% 65 3 4,852,862,871 5,741.263,554 888,400,683 
Tons of company freight car- 
"Te | eee eee eee 227,072,584 262,790,359 85,717,775 
Total number of tons car- 
ried one mile......... 5 35,455 5, 004, 053, 913 24,118,458 
: Nore. Decreases in italics. 
PASSENGERS CARRIED AND TICKET MILEAGE. 
Increase 
1908 ren .~ decrease 
Interline passeugers......... 1,072,719 1,100 28,212 
Local passengers ........... 7.485.626 7,330, 235 155.391 
Total number of passengers 
Ce re ee er 8,558,345 8,431,166 127,179 
Passengers carried one mile... 491,518,018 488,654,632 2,863,386 





















Aprit 9, 1909. 


TRAIN MILEAGE. 
Increase or 




















1908. 1907. decrease. 
Freight trains: .. <2 .cesse cen 8,208,002 9,108,434 900,482 
Passenger trains, exclusive of 

— mail and express 

TS reer eo 7,294,685 7,361,612 66,927 
Mail ae express trains exclu- 

PAE ESAs entra re aa 712,416 994,149 281,733 
WiSCG ThAING: 3.0056. 645006 06 si 66,528 175,296 108,768 
WOPK, STOIRE ones csc ees eun 535,090 633,550 98,460 

Total train mileage..... 16,816,721 18, 273, 041 1,456,820 
ENGINE MILEAGE, 
Freight engines ........0.8. 9,366,484 11,353,531 1,987,047 
Passenger engines .......... 8,386,120 8,805,511 419,391 
Switching engines .......... 5,964,734 7,500,923 1,536,189 
WOPrk CNBINCE 2.02.6 csceccess 1,006,731 1,357,801 351,070 
Total engine mileage.. 24,724,069 29,017, 766 4,298, 697 
CAR MILEAGE. 
Loaded freight cars......... 246,411,772 274,549,595 28,137,823 
kimpty freight cars (including 

caboose car mileage)...... 134,078,958 115,286,749 18,792,209 

Total freight car mileage. 380,490,730 389,836,344 9,345,614 
PasseN@er CAB ...cesccsees 52,877,061 55,037,716 2,160,655 
WO CANE bocce sues et as 2,775,777 6,458,992 3,683,215 

Total car mileage....... 436, 143, 568 451,333,052 15,189,484 
Miles of road, including track-— 

age, operated in freight 

BRENIG. 65 bao © ales ere sos 1,511.10 1,520.35 9.25 
Miles of road, including track- 

age, operated in passenger 

SPEWENG ain & aie Rosier uae a's 1, 529. 80 1,539.05 9.25 


Notr.—Decreases in italics. 

FREIGHT RESULTS. 
Increase or 
Decrease. 


1908. 1907. 
Earnings from png ttchalliaag SS .80 $30,596,387.388 $5, Ut, 414.58 











Earnings from mise. sources.. 480,500.44 515,094.74 34,594. 30 
Total freight earnings..... $25, 933, 473. 24 $31, 111, 482. 12 $5, 1%6, 008.88 
Harnings per ton .....2.esse» cts. 97.1 cts. 89.2 cts. 07.9 
Earnings per ton per mile.... cts. 0.525 ets. 0.533 cts. 0.008 
Earnings per train mile...... $3.08 $3.30 $0.22 
Earnings per mile of road 
operated in freight service 
—trackage included $17,163.31 $20,463.37 $3,300.06 
Density of freight traffic (i.e., 
tons carried one mile per 
Mil@ Of TORR «6.050658 0046 3,361,747 3,949,126 587,379 


RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE. 


831 


Increase or 
1908. 1907. decrease. 
Average number of tons of rev- 
enue-earning freight car- 
ried per train mile...... 
Average number of tons of all 
freight (including com- 
pany’s) carried per train 
pA CSC eae 
Average number of revenue 
tons per loaded car mile. 19.7 
Average number of all tons per 
loaded car mile 
Average number of miles one 
ton carried,revenue freight 
Average number of miles one 
ton carried, all freight 
(including company’s) .. bY) 
Average number of loaded cars 
per train mile 
Average number of empty cars 
per train mile 
Average number of 
cars per train mile 46.0 


PASSENGER RESULTS. 
$9,407,654.29 $9,613,351.70 


586.5 618.4 31. 
646.7 
20.9 
21.9 


167.5 


3.5 159.8 
29.6 0.2 


12.4 
freight 


42.0 


Earnings from passengers 
Other passenger train earn- 


$205,697.41 








PURE Gg oa war arrarorare sna arene 170,016.10 151,199.50 $18,816.60 
From miscellaneous sources 5,056.55 5, 321.75 234.80 
Total passenger earnings... $9,583,226.94 $9, 769, 872. 95_ $186,646.01 
Earnings from mail & express. $3,648, 618. 83 $3, 392,860. 41 $255, 758, 42 
Earnings per passenger...... $1.10 $1.14 $0.04 
Marnings per passenger per 
WRN are aie ance ete ae: ouk'9 78 ets. 1.914 ets. 1.967 cts. 0.053 
Earnings per train mile, ex- 

cluding mail and express. $1.30 SEO lk hens 
Earnings per train mile, in- 

cluding mail and express. $1.64 $1.54 $0.10 
Earnings per mile of road 
operated in passenger ser- 
vice, trackage included ; 
including mail and _ ex- 
WROO a a odie a eee ae ees $8,649.40 $8,552.51 $96.89 
Density of passenger traffic (i. 

e., passengers carried one 

wile Of FORG).«... 050s. 321,296 317,504 3,792 
Average number of passenger 

cars per train mile...... 6.55 6.45 10 
Average number of passengers 

per train mile. ; 66.77 64.83 1.94 
Average number of miles. one 

passenger carried ....... 57.43 57.96 58 


Notre.—Decreases in italics. 














SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY:—FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, 


To the stockholders of 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY : 

The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year 
ended December 31, 1908, with statements showing the results for the 
year and the financial condition of the company. 

The report covers the operation of the following mileage : 


Miles. 
i LO. TTISY (ES Eo Has PE era aN eS eta ee 270.07 
Beto Cai | 2 ga | 5 Sa a ore een 345.05 
EOS Se I bi I penne mre, Mercere hee ean er 1,117.34 
Lines operated under trackage rights.......... 14.00 
Tatal TORR GHSTALCE. «6 6s ice aed eceee t 746. 46 
The capital stock authorized on December 
Pig RN — INES 6a, Gar: 6-are sera! Sua caw erera dm are $18,738,000.00 
The funded debt outstanding on December 
Si SAN WOON 5 odo wae e oS eee Sa kom wis $26,765,000.00 
It has been decreased during the year 
ended December 31, 1908, as follows: 
Michigan Central-Jackson, Lansing & Sagi- 
naw 3% per cent. gold bonds of 1951 pur- 
chased and canceled by the Trustees of the 
Land Grant Fund of the Jackson, Lansing 
& Saginaw Railroad Company............ $10,000.00 
Michigan Central-Terminal 4 per cent. 
bonds of 1941 retired in exchange for Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt 4 per cent. bonds......... 725,000. 00 735,000.00 
Total funded debt December 31, 1908 
(detail on another page)............ $26,030,000.00 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME. 
1908. 1907. Increase 
1,746.46 1,746.46 " 
EARNINGS FROM OPERATION. miles operated. miles operated. decrease. — 
From freight traffic....... -_ 3.947,001.50 $19.926,803.28 $2,979 ,801.78 
From passenger traffic.. 6,168,190.19 6,541,102.67 372,912.48 
From express traffic...... 1,040,663.03 1,241,632.68 200,969.65 
From transportation of a 
WMA, Sc cngne anaes ac 413,540.83 429,173.16 15 632.33 
Mrom TeORtale .. 25.062 48.536.34 31,786.18 11,750.16 
From miscellaneous sources 305,556.06 376,611.97 71,055.91 
TOU se08 6 wreewea ee $24,918.387.95 $28. BAT, 109. o4 "$3, 628, 621. 99 
EXPENSES OF OPERATION. (76.27%) (81. 0: .% ) (4.76%) 
For maintenance of way 
and structures ........ $3,061,374.85 $4,991.923.14 $1,930,548.29 


For maintenance of equip- 


2,978,743.87  4,070.277.11 1,091,533.24 











1908. 
Increase 
1908. 1907. or decrease. 
For conducting transporta- 
BUC! Sore norricr 12,406,032.50 13,503,986.92 1,097 954.42 
For general expenses...... 559,201.12 565. 563. 48 6,362.36 
TOTAL EXPENSES - $19, 005,35 3 § Le a 1,7 700. 65 ) $}.126, $98.31 
NET EARNINGS ...... $5: 913,18 5) 5.61 “$5,415.359.29 $497 77 6. 32 
OTHER INCOME ...... 655,505.40 702,518.99 47,018.59 
GROSS INCOME ...... $6. 568, 641. o1 - $6,117,878.28 _ $450, 762. 73 


FIRST CHARGES. 


Interest on funded debt.. $2,268,938.33 $2, preys 30. 00 $170,708.33 
Rentals of leased lines... 510,310.00 200.42 57,890.42 
gi > ES Ar eer ae 1,105,694.21 By O08 775.79 96,918.42 
Interest on loans, notes 
and bills payable.. 842,176.27 702,006.59 140,169.68 
Interest on equipment ‘trust 
COPtifiestes 2... esc cee 214, 402. 05 11,300.00 203,102.05 
WOO icc e bss ss $4 941.5 20. 86 $4, 388. 512, 80 $553, 00s. 06 
3ALANCE AVAILABLE FOR 
DEVIOMRE 2k ae citeccs $1,627,120.15 $1,729,365.48 $102,245.38 
Cash dividends (in 1908, 
6%: in 1907, S%).<<... 1, 124, 280. sini 1,499,040.00 374,760.00 
Ses eee Ss cee $502, 840. 15 $230,325.48 $272,514.67 
Nore. Decreases in italics. 
Surnied IOP Che VOOR c<. csccs cw iieccns $502,840.15 
Amount to credit of Profit and Loss, Decem- 


9,131,127.34 
33,967.49 


Wes, CRI aad aide ie wrerein lace alee anuiereuretae 
$9.6: 
Deduct: 

Expenses of extension Canada Southern 
Bivat Moartedae onde. < ... << ecccccccies 
Loss on sale of Chicago, Indiana & South- 
ern bonds 
Discount, commissions and expenses on ac- 

count of Equipment Trust certificates 
Use of Indiana Harbor Belt terminal facili- 
ties prior to 1908... ...nccecncccesees 
Adjustment of sundry accounts........... 


$141,291.45 
315,107.44 
257,721.27 
109,446.60 
69, 386. 67 


892,953.43 


Balance to credit of pees and Loss, 
December 31, 1908.... eikee $8,741,014.06 
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The gross earnings were $24,918,487.95, 
from the previous year. 

The freight earnings were $16,947,001.50, a decrease of 
&01.78. This was due to a decreased movement in nearly 
modities. 

The passenger earnings were $6,168,190.19, a decrease of $372,- 
912.48, due to a general decrease in both local and interline business. 

The express earnings were $1,040,663.03, a decrease of $200,969.65. 

Earnings from transportation of mails were $413,540.83, a decrease 
of $15,632.23. 

The total expenses of operation were $19,005,352. 
$4,126,398.31. 

Maintenance of way and structures decreased $1,930,548.29; due to 
the general economies effected and reduced expenditures for new build- 
ings, separation of grades, new yards, logging branches, etc. 

Maintenauce of equipment decreased $1,091,533.24: largely 
the reduction in expenditures for repairs on account of idle 
ment during the business depression. 

Conducting transportation decreased $1,097,954.42; due principally 
to the falling off in the volume of traffic handled and a general cur- 
tailment of expenses. The decrease in car mileage—pier diem account 
was caused by the preference given to loading of this company’s cars 
and by the change in the rate of per diem on March 1, 1908, from 
50 cents to 25 cents. The increase in rents for tracks, yards and ter- 
minals is on account of additional expenditures for terminal facilities ; 
and the increase in expenses of stock yards and elevators is on account 
of extraordinary expenditures incident to the aphthnous fever epidemic. 

The net earnings were $5,913,135.61, an increase of $497,776.32. 

Other income was $655,505.40, a decrease of $47,013.59. 

lirst charges increased $553,008.06, the principal items being in- 
terest on additional bonds and equipment trust certificates issued, 
increased rate on Canada Southern first mortgage bonds, and interest on 
loans. 

The profit from operation for the year, after payment of 6% in divi- 
dends upon the capital stock, was $502,840.15, which has been carried 
to the credit of profit and loss. 


Total cost of road and equipment to December 31, 1908.$35,213,257 09 


a decrease of $3,628,621.99 


$2,979,- 
all com- 


34, a decrease of 


due to 
equip- 


270.07 miles) $130,386 
Railroad Construction 
expenditures for elevation of 


This represents per mile owned ( 
Joliet and Northern Indiana 
account was increased by 
tracks in the City of Joliet 
Terminal Railroad 
was decreased by 
by the Indiana 
plained below 
Jackson, 
account 
bonds 


TUT TEEE YS TEE OO ee $71,338 77 
(Chicago) Construction account 
expenditures for construction assumed 
IIarbor Belt Railroad Company as ex- 
[AES ERLESSEERSE OSES EELS SAN ROE Ras sess $823,443 17 
Lansing & Saginaw Railroad Construction 
was decreased by purchase and retirement of 
as previously commented upon..............6.- 


On January 1, 1908, the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company 
having taken over the ownership and control of the Terminal Rail- 
road property, in accordance with the terms of the agreement of 


January 29, 1907, there were 
Terminal Railroad four per 


retired $725,000 of Michigan Central- 
cent. bonds, in exchange for which a like 
amount of Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad general mortgage four per 
cent. bonds were issued. During the year this company received 
from the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company $105,000 of the lat- 
ter issue of bonds in consideration of the transfer and delivery to the 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company of 1058 shares of the capital 
stock of the Calumet Western Railroad Company. The Michigan 
Central Railroad Company further received from the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad Company $98,443.17 in cash, in reimbursement of the 
amount expended for the construction of the Terminal Railroad in 
excess of the proceeds of the $725,000 Michigan Central-Terminal 
Railroad bonds above mentioned. 

Under agreement of December 4, 1907, 
the Toledo Terminal Railroad Company 
way and Terminal Company), 

4,800 shares, 
Railroad 


covering reorganization of 
(in succession to Toledo Rail- 
this company acquired 12 per cent, viz.: 
of the outstanding capital stock of the Toledo Terminal 
and 


Company, guarantees interest on that company’s four 
and one-half per cent, fifty-year bonds of 1957, aggregating $6,000,- 


000.00, in proportion to stock noe 

There were sold during the year $3,825,000.00 four per cent. First 
Mortgage bonds of the Chicago, war Ah & Southern Railroad Company, 
and $115,000.00 general mortgage four per cent. bonds of the Indiana 
Uarbor Belt Railroad Company. 

On January 1, 1908, $14,000,000.00 Canada Southern first mortgage 
five per cent. bonds were extended to January 1, 1913, at six per cent. 

Ieffective January 1, 1908, an agreement, modifying that dated 
December 29, 1903, was entered into with the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Company, under the terms of which the annual rental payable 
by the latter was reduced on account of its relinquishment of the 
right to use the St. Clair Branch of the Canada Southern Raflway 
between the junction of the Lake Erie and Detroit River Railway, 
near Courtright, Ontario, and St, Clair Junction, and also that por- 
tion of the main line between St. Clair Junction and the crossing 
of the London & Port Stanley Railway. 
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The following appointments of officials were made during the year: 

January 1, Clyde Brown, General Solicitor. 

January 1, Henry Russel, General Counsel. 

January 1, Ora E. Butterfield, General Attorney. 

July 1, Joseph S. Hall, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 

October 7, Frank O. Waldo was appointed Auditor to succeed A. 
Judson Burt, who died on June 11, 1908. 





November 24, the jurisdiction of Charles F. Daly, Vice-President 
in charge of traffic, was extended to cover freight, mail and express 
traffic. 

W. I. NEWMAN, 
President. 
Summary of First Charges. 

SONS SIM EINE 35, gains nid x ow Sin ab ee wees ww ais $2,268,938.33 
age SSS ee ery ri ira 510,310.00 
TS ae eee te ee ee eee rer ee 1,105,694.21 
Interest on loans, notes and bills payable.............. 842,176.27 
Interest on Equipment Trust Certificates.............. 214,402.05 

PIR ee RIO 6c ss non ee sass ae KG de anes es $4, 941,5 20.86 

DIVIDENDS. 

Payable July 29, 1908, 3% on 187,380 shares of capital 

BIRR. SS ook sae 6 Sh ae Gon eA Oth wip o's w Bin Skis Wise e's c's WIR $562,140.00 
Payable January 29, 1909, 3% on 187,380 shares of 

WORD LUNN CRNUUDIN ES becom ie sits ss rg eee nun wee Wie we Siw we OW 562,140.00 

RR Rack Sal GAGs wae aun es Soa ee RON ae eS . $1, 124,280.00 


CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


Assets. 


Cost of road and equipment— 


Michigan Central Railroad—Main line.. $35,2138,257.09 
Michigan Air Line Railroad........... $3,299,652.23 
Grand River Valley Railroad........... 2,501,715.87 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad. 2,589,921.64 
Kalamazoo & South Haven Railroad. 815,610.24 
Detroit & Bay City Railroad.......... 4,168,297.78 
Bay City & Battle Creek Railroad.... 7,171.75 
Battle Creek & Sturgis Railroad........ 330.59 
Joliet and Northern Indiana Railroad.. 862,338.77 


14,245,088.87 


Total cost of raid and equipment.. 
Securities owned-— 

Stock in sundry companies............ 

Bonds of sundry companies........... 


$49,458,295.96 


$7,784,626.50 
351,976.00 
———_—-——_ 8, 186,602.50 
Other property— 
Real estate, etc., 
Oe RMRNND UNS ahah a iis whine is al SIMS 
SEE “BUD DINES 6.5 60 eo wie si wi Sw 0 6 oe 
Current assets— 


not used in operation 
302,597.18 
1,569,779.68 


Cash charged Treasurer and_ Local 
PRB UIE. ei..5 wns biaiein se oie aia Sik ew sins $3,683,939.86 
Loans and bills receivable: 
Detroit River Tunnel Co............ 4,297,825.26 
Indiana Harbor Belt BR. R.......... 793,846.61 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry.. 221,748.50 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R. 195,000.00 
Toledo Terminal Railroad........... 34,302.00 
RD EAICOTS MUSTINNU INNO io oo os in we 6 a ote 1, 64,393.86 


Traffic balances receivable............ 


2,833,706.38 
Sundry collectible accounts........... 


1,535,255.57 
— 13,660,018.04 








DEE SE BERNORND oo ais as ie ds BSN es 146,220.13 
$73, 273, 513.49 
Liabilities. 
OE REE Te Pa Se Tene rae CT ee ew ae ei $18,738,000.00 
Funded debt: 
Michigan Central 344% bonds of 1952...$14,000,000.00 


Grand River Valley_ 6% bonds of 1909... 1 

Detroit & Bay City 5% bonds of 1981.... 

ee & South Haven 5% bonds of 
19 


,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


EE Aa ae ee 700,000.00 
Michigan Air Line 4% bonds of 1940. 2,600,000.00 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw 344% bonds 
Te U5 eer ee a es ee ee 1,730,000.00 
— Northern Indiana 4% bonds of 
SE: GatlsLenna se cases 6G sh aa sw ea ee 1,500,000.00 
——_———_——. 26,030,000.00 
INNIS ORRIVIDRNIMNEON ove ain wis seiaieit sao w ies ls wields $44,768,000.00 
Three year 5% gold notes of TOO... 0... cece cee essens 10,000.000.00 
Current liabilities : 
LS SEs re eee ere a $738,891.20 
Loans and bills payable............... 4,450,000.00 
Traffic balances payable .............. 748,891.93 
Interest and rentals accrued........... 594,031.84 
a earn 28,607.50 
Dividend payable January 29, 1909 .... 562,140.00 
SPIGROIS TITIRIMO asic se se sinkv cesses 5,333.00 
Sundry accounts payable .............. 2,506,145.94 
——————. 9, 634,041.41 
Accounts with lessor companies : 
Canada Southern Railway Company................+. 4,910.67 
Other accounts: 
Insurance Fund—buildings ...........cccccevcccces 125,547.35 
SEE TEDEE SS hos as Seis ic OAs + US OSA DS ES SS 80 8,741,014.06 


$73,273,513.49 
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CAPITALIZATION. 
Capital stock. 








Number of shares issued and outstanding...........+---++.. 187,380 Total par value issued and outstanding $18,738,000.00 
Number of shares authorized... ...... 2. ee eee eee eeeeccees 187,380 Total par value authorized .......c eee cere eee eeeeees 8,738,000.00 
WAIUR DOP MUOLS 6552 00 606 CdeC KCRW OR Re ED EES SS - $100.00 


Amount of ¢: apiti il stock per mile of road owned (270.07 miles) $69,382.00 


Funded debt. 
Amount Amount issued Rate 


Date of authorized and now of Payable on 
Class of bond. of issue. Date of maturity. issue. outstanding. interest. the first days of 
Michigan Central Great Mortgage... 2. 6c ssc discs cioee 1902 May 1, 1952..... $18,000,000 $14,000,000 34%5% May and November. 
Grand River Valley first mortgage... ........ 006.0808. 1879 September 1, 1909 500,000 500,000 6 % March and September. 
Grand Biver Valley Great Mortgage... .. icc csescecccess 1886 September 1, 1909 1,000,000 1,000,000 6 % March and September. 
Detroit & Bay City Gre MOTtGAGS «0k nc esse ciesces 1881 March 1, 1931... 4,000,000 4,000,000 5 % — a Septem- 
yer and December. 
Kalamazoo & South Haven first mortgage............. 1889 November 1, 19389 700,000 700,000 5 % May and November. 
Michigan Alr Line fret Mort@age: .....c. ccc cases sece 1890 January 1, 1940.. 2,600,000 2,600,000 4 % January and July. 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw first mortgage.......... 1901 September 1, 1951 *2.000,000 1,730,000 384%% March and September, 
Joliet & Northern Indiana first mortgage.......... «+ OOF July 10, 1957.... 3,000,000 1,500,000 4 % January and July 10. 
ete REE Hr RR EUs aa a's one a ae 2b Pee Sa RAS ee Meee Cea eee ee ee Rien e $26, 030, 000 


; “*$270,000 purchased and retired by the Land Grant Trustees. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO.:—FOR 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


J'o the stockholders of The Evansville, Mt. Carmel and Northern Railway Company was 
‘HE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY COMPANY : organized under the laws of the State of Indiana, August 1, 1906, and 
The Board of Directors submits herewith the following report for under the laws of the State of Illinois, November 7, 1906 to construct 


the year ended December 31st, 1908: a railroad from Mt. Carmel, on the Cairo Division, to Evansville, 
The mileage embraced in the operation of the road is as follows: Indiana. ‘There has been advanced on account of this property, during 
RMN RN a fare aisha sahate vats care mse sods tocar e Maan TAURANGA. 1,680.97 the year, $11,692.82. 
a Tel ha tal chalet Na ea A eet The Saline Valley Railway Company was organized under the laws 
Sig PE na Rae een aaa cette of the State of Illinois, April 6, 1907, for the purpose of constructing 
Total length of road operated.......... 1,982.23 a railroad from Harrisburg, Saline County, Illinois, to Marion, William- 
Second —** OO RAO on a eee 338.633 son County, Illinois. There has been advanced on account of this 
Side tracks. BOSE ATO CIP eae Cee eg Ee 1, 1,061.04 property, during the year, $610.34. 
Total Waslease- OF TACK. « oi56.. ices -0i9.¥ 00 «OOOO There was sold during the year to the Missouri & Illinois Bridge 


The total miieage of track operated has been increased during the eo — ene: SP en se ee nae — 

vear as follows: me si i 5 $4,000.00; similarly each of the other proprietary companies surren- 

Side tracks: increased 38.05 dered a like amount, making a total of 440 shares, par value $44,- 

Side tracks: increased.......+...s+sss0% 1.21 39.26 000.00, which that company’ holds in its treasury uncancelled as 
Disin Time's GOCLERACE 2k 66sec ccs wae . 67 “Treasury Assets.” 

a ; There has been purchased during the year by the Central Trust 

Total ag@attional tracks... 6.65.63 66.0 38.59 Company, Trustee for the C, C. C. & St. L. Ry. Company's St. Louis 

ee cite ie livision first collateral trust mortgage bonds, 21 bonds, par value 

The following is a statement st the capital stock authorized and $21,000.00, making a total of 520 bonds at par value of $520,000, now 

















outstanding on December 31, 1908. he , > Ce a r > 

Preferred stock authorized............. $10,000,000.00 held by the Central Trust Company, Trustee. 

Common stock authorized.............. 50,000,000,00 ; : 

ae SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME. 

Total preferred and common = stock or 
AUTHOTIZER oes eos s cs ccceseescee $60,000,000.00 1908 1907 “a yo sbi 

Preferred stock issued and outstanding. $10,000,000.00 Miles operated Miles oper rated ay ater yr 

Common stock issued and outstanding. . 47 056, 3( 300.00 57,056,300. 00 1,982.23 1,982 90 67 Miles 

oe 7 ‘alia ISARNINGS FROM OPERATION. 
oe os not <9.943,700.00 Ffom freight traffic. ........$15,711,940.70 $17,238,847.59 $1,526,406.89 
ecember 31, Bi ccsccecees 43,70 From passenger traffic....... 6,908,325.96  7,127,049.44 218,723.48 

Tha # : , : ' on ae) a From express traffic......... 757,853.86 "849,998.84 92,144.98 

ao re Se ee4.612,727.45 tom transportation of mails. 716,673.35 741,728.05  25.05).70 
ee og AEN AOR eM Ry SE eS ESE ly ad ee FROME POWERS 6.6. cre a 5 6:c:056 brace: 503,318.75 464,533.10 $38,785.65 

This has been increased cg the year ae Be eltahieeiies aaa 92°548 98 96147.25 9.599 
by the issue of C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. From miscellaneous sources. . 23 548. 23 26,147. 25 2,599.02 
general mortgage bonds.........+... $1,000, 000.00 es $24,62 = gon 4 27 18 ie 

lor retirement of prior lien bonds...... 8,000.00 $1,078.000.00 LORRID woes cee nese cent 24, va 1, 660. 85 $26,447, 804.2 ae 

—_——-—_____ —— IXXPENSES OF OPERATION. (78.11%) (76.13% (1.98%) 

a2 : : : $65; 690,7 127.45 lor maintenance of sia and 

rhe prior lien bonds retired during the SURUGEUEGE «2 oiencs aciee ce ess $2,611,391.72 $3,432,738.28 $821,346.56 
year a as follows: Fcr maintenance of “equip- 

C., L, St. L. & C. Ry. Co. first mortgage ' cn ee ay eee ee pane 3,801,196.10 4,209,998.30 408,802.20 

_ Six per cent ERE RC inte $6,000.00 For conducting transporta- 

C.. I, St. L. & C. Ry. Co. general first PUM er a cits erases caecextsolere. W's fe < 12,200,907.91 11,868,537.02 $332,370.89 
mortgage four per cent bonds........ 72,000.00 $78,000.00 For general expenses....... 618,028.61 622,355.61 4,327.00 
Pots al funded debt outstanding December eet ere TOTAL EXPENSES ...... $19, 231, 24. 34 $20, 133, 329. 21 $902,104.87 
ik; MMRID oer ain's 0 ee 0s EN ae ane $65,612,727.45 - —_ — —_———_——_—_—_—— 

-— ~- NBT EARNINGS ......c00-% $5,390,136.51 $6,314,175.06 $924,038.55 
OTHER INCOME. 


There was expendec uring » year rg iti ; 2 “onertyv a iz ‘ 

_ pended during the year for additions to the property, ividends on stocks owned. $57,324.90 $78,452.24 $21,127.84 
improvements. double tracking, equipment, ete., and charged to cost Interest on vailroad bonds 
of road and equipment, the sum of $3,210,932.47, as follows: GUIS vinihigrameli.< eiere a4 oe 8.8 43,420.00 43,012.11 407.89 
en ELON, Aiea g1occinag 4 TEteteet om loans, notes and 





incinnati Division _.......... ailves Ai Sinn pean ea an es 420) 236.09 sundry accounts ....... 36,660.73 65, 079. 38 28,418.65 
Ri AAS MOMMA MND ED, sic cis coed ve arora eee tel eae. pete a Ges wlalene wis. 653,559.87 ee i r se ae 
Chicago Division Dek iaa nausea. ester anand bea ac 312 623-75 sian ihe atl deat $137, 405.63 $186," 543.73 $49,158.10 

‘iro Division ..... Leics careers 97,05 , ae am = % : 
Michigan oe ele wrecuccnierene alata idea ap ata a es yet GROSS INCOME araneatateas $5,527, 542 2 14 '$6,500,718.79 $973,176.65 
lnterest during construction Inter .. a 5 ye $3.030.9235.6 $2,989.58 era =e 

Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago divisions............ i 008ee Co ce a ae ee ee . ae Fee 
Vor new equipment 1,2 2 50,935.63 Taxes on real estate....... 812,766.67 758,155.98 54,610.69 
le ee ee eae trees eet oe iy —— _ gross earnings.... 81,609.85 84,736.96 8,127.11 

$3.2 = tailroad commissioners’ as- 
PRM CRY Vase Perea ein eX Kn HH p,210,0024T “Sotuments ene teen, 966.87 988.07 21.20 

Vissi tee Mr ie A Use joint facilities; fixed 
There has been advanced on account of the St. Louis Short Line interest basis .......... 224,094.31 204,505.08 19,589.23 
‘ivision during the year, for construction, $100,370.73. ee of other property... 80,784.45 74,948.38 5,836.14 

There has been advanced to — jana Railway nterest on loans, notes and 
. SER te: Sk ee Tanne Mawar Company bills payable .......... 587,605.62 414,585.84 173,019.78 
‘uring the year, for improvements and operation, $76,193.72. oes Sasa 
There has been advanced on account of the Chicago and Harris- TOURS 66 acc cieveses $4, 818,763.44 $4,527,501.% 35 $291, ,262.09 
rg Coal Company property during the year, $25,497.42, a == a —- Sega 


es és cae Ieee INCOMES .kccowesé0 te $70 ( $ 973,2 964.43 
rhere has been advanced on account of the Saline and Williamson (Cash dividends preferred, 708, 778.70 1, 97 217. “4 we Bid atte 


unties property during the year, $18,129.11. four, aggregating 5%.... $500,000.00 $500,000.00 























Increase or 
1908 1907. decrease 
Cash dividends, common, 
two, aggregating 3%..... 1,411,689.00 $1,411,689.00 
oo ESA Seas eer $500, 000. 00 $1,911,689.00 $1,411,689.00 
PORES ic si suse noes $208, 778.70 $61,528.44 $147,250.26 
~ Nore—Decreases in italics. 
To the surplus for the year— $208,778.70 
There should be added: 
Adjustment of sundry accounts to conform 
to requirements of classifications pre- 
scribed by Interstate Commerce Com- 
PP oe cheba che eee en $404,303.55 
Less discount, commissions and expenses 
in connection with New York Central 
Lines Equipment Trust of (1907, dis- 
count on C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. General 
Mortgage Bonds and adjustment of _ 
sunGry Other QCOOERUS..... 22-50 scnc06>s _882, 189. 28 $22,114.27 
$230, 892.97 
Amount to credit of profit and loss, De- . 
MRE CE ROU: Snes oe ees o60 6c cen 1,847,567.88 
BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 1908....... $2,078,460.85 


The gross earnings were $24,621,660.85, a decrease of $1,826,143.42. 

The freight earnings were $15,711,940.70, a decrease of $1,526,406.89. 
The local earnings show a decrease of 9%, and the interline a de- 
crease of 11%. 

The passenger earnings were $6,908,325.96, a decrease of $218,723.48. 
The local earnings show a decrease of 4% and the interline a decrease 
of 1% 

The express earnings were $757,853.86, a decrease of $92,144.98, due 
to the general business conditions. 

The mail earnings were $716,673.35, a decrease of $25,054.70, due 
to reduced Government allowance. 

The rent earnings were $508,318.75, an increase of $38,785.65, 
chiefly to increased rentals received from foreign roads. 

The expenses of operation were $19,231,524.34, a decrease of $902,- 
104.87. 

Maintenance of way and structures showed a decrease of $821,346.56, 
which is general and made possible by the high standard previously 
maintained; the only important item of increase being in tie renewals. 

Maintenance of equipment showed a decrease of $408,802.20, which 
is general and was also made possible by the high standard previously 
maintained; the only important item of increase being in renewals of 
freight cars. 

Conducting transportation showed an increase of $332,370.89. 
principal fluctuations were as follows: 

Fuel for locomotives decreased $134,253.11. 

Engine and roundhouse men, train service and supplies decrcased 
$239,439.43. : 

Station, yard, telegraph service and supplies decreased $219,837.46. 

Car mileage and per diem balance increased $639,602.60, due to 
decreased demand for system cars on foreign roads and the adjust- 
ment of reclaims accrued in prior years. 

Loss and damage increased $251,833.83, due chiefly to the settlement 
of deferred claims, largely the result of congestion in the latter months 
of the year previous, and the increase in fire claims as the result of 
this year’s midsummer drouth. 

The net earnings were $5,3 


due 


The 


90,136.51, a decrease of $924,038.55. 


Other income was $137,405.63, a decrease of $49,158.10, due prin- 
cipally to decreased interest earned from notes and deposits. 

First charges were $4,818,763.44, a net increase of 291,262.09. 
The principal fluctuations consisted of an increase in interest on 
funded debt, due to the issue of additional bonds, increased taxes and 
increased interest on loans. 

The net income for the year, after paying first charges, was $708,- 


778.70 out of which was paid a dividend of 5% on preferred stock, 
leaving a surplus for the year of $208,778.70. 

On the pages following will be found the general balance sheets 
and tabulated statements showing results of operation for the year. 

There will also be found following this report, statements showing 
the financial condition and results from operation of the Peoria & 
Eastern Railway and the Cincinnati Northern Railroad for the year. 

The operation of the Kankakee and Seneca Railroad for the year 
(for which separate accounts are kept) shows earnings $87,596.91, 
operating expenses and taxes $105,478.46, deficit $16,281.55. 

The Mt. Gilead Short Line (for which separate accounts are kept) 
shows earnings for the year $5,496.12, operating expenses and taxes 
$7,527.02, deficit $2,030.90. 

The following changes in organization occurred during the year: 

On January 1, 1908, Messrs. Glennon, Cary, Walker & Howe were 
appointed General Attorneys in charge of legal matters at Chicago 
and its vicinity. 

On January 1, 
eral Counsel. 

On January 1, 
Solicitor. 


1908, Mr, Leonard J. Hackney was appointed Gen- 


1908, Mr. Clyde Brown was appointed General 
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On January 10, 1908, Mr. Frank Littleton was appointed General 
Attorney. 

On November 24, 1908, the jurisdiction of Mr. Charles F. Daly, 
Vice-President, in charge of passenger traffic was extended to cover 
freight, mail and express traffic. 





























W. H. NEWMAN, President. 
FIRST CHARGES. 
SI ON INN ns kaa wale wa ees hia oc kie-en ewe ee . -$3,030,935.67 
Rtas HN NINN MENIANNO S5 io a cs save iss sw is we a iw lies ie ito le se * 2,766.67 
URI A INS TANNA «55.5 5 uo -3 6 5:9 6 o 00'S Wie: 6 wn orm o's 046 1,609.85. 
Railroad commissioners’ PRON ER ENN cise 515-824 05 5 2% ormerare "966.87 
Use joint facilities: fixed interest basis..............+-- 224,094.31 
Rentals OF DUET DLODRILG .. s «<0. o2 0.500 6.0.50 0 000s 008 80,784.45 
Interest on loans, notes and bills payable.............. 587,605.62: 
TODAS, TOBET CORAROE sooo isos 6s o'00 sos d5-s oswes $4,818,763.44 
CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1908 
Assets 
Cost of road and equipment.......... $125,701,334.03 
Sccurities owned 
Stocks of other companies.......... $2,127,970.59 
Bonds of other companies.......... 1,498,991.44 3,626,962.03. 
Advances 
Kankakee & Seneca R. R. Co........ $117,000.00 
Central Indiana Ry. Co............ 780,128.88 
Short Line Division. ..............% 1,328,830.57 
Saline and Williamson Counties prop'ty 968,302.07 
Chicago & Harrisburg Coal Co. prop’ty 58,931.07 
Springfield Union Depot Co.......... 1,840.00 
Cincinnati Union Depot............. 60,000.00 
CES OSS ee ee er 41,151.20 
~~ Mt. Carmel & Northern Ry. 
See icant es ae a Ga ee 203,551.00 
Saline WY EE ROD iss S we ae Ow 12,058.64 3,571,793.43 
yt 1,494,150.16. 
Current assets 
Cash charged Treasurer............. $519,184.62 
SOMITE ENRON icine inn os ble die 06's 1,728,319.65 
Cash in banks to pay coupons, divi- 
arr ere ere 467,103.37 
Loans and bills receivable........... eo ere se 
Traffic balances receivable.......... 858,793.83 
Sundry collectible accounts......... 2,573,483.19 6,278,819.45 
Items in suspense 
New car contracts (per contra)...... $509,274.52 
Ce ge LO eee 21,370.64 530,645.16 
Accounts with lessor and other companies 
Peoria and Eastern Railway Co...... $55,265.96 
Kankakee and Seneca R. R. Co...... 42,999.60 98,265.56 
$141,301,969.82 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock: 
SUNN A's ns ete pie a RS o ie ele em ee $47,056,300.00 
ice te. | a a cree nae 10,000,000.00 
ee $57 ,056,300.00 
al tay debt: 
. I, St. L. & C. Ry. first mortgage 
6 per eens EE. is Wieure ei pte a $635,000.00 
C., 1, Bt & C. Ry. general first 
mortgage . per cent. bonds.. 7,323,000.00 
sg: wy Se a  . R consolidated 
morte SRI 555 as oc sas ee wo 4,138,000.00 
OE wd & I. Ry. general consoli- 
Pay mor tgage bonds ........... 3,205,000.00 
I. & St. L. R.R. first mortgage bonds 2,000,000.00 


IL & “a Ry. first mor teage. bonds. 500,000.00 
fA RM te! Bt‘. LL. Ry. (C., V. & C. 
Ry.) pe mortgage bonds....... 5,000,000.00 
c., S. & C. R.R. first consolidated 
mortgage bonds ........... 2,571,.000.00 
cc. CB St. i. By. (Springfield & 
Columbus Div.) first mortgage 
SL eee er ee pee 1,103,730.00 
CC. 0. oe St. Ee. Sy, CW. OW. -Vai- 
ley Div.) mortgage bonds ....... 650,000.00 
C. &., ©. & St: as. By. (St. lL. Div.) 
1st collateral trust mortgage bonds 10,000,000.00 
C. ©, © & Mt bh. Ry. C., W. & M. 
Div.) mortgage bonds ........... 4,000,000.00 
cC., C., C. & St. L. Ry. general mort- 
gage bonds DD Awe ctl Toe 4G rie Sisuinte 24,058,000.00 
c., S. & C. preferred stock and scrip 428,997.45 
—_——_————_- 65,612,727.45 
Tip “AI RTRO oo y bix 8 baw stews éccceess $122,669,027. 45 
> per cent. 4-year Wold NOLES ... ..6cscvwccanscece 5,000,000.00 
Current liabilities : 
Wages and supplies............... ,152,398.25 


oe 


:500,000.00 





Bills pay: L. S. & M. 8. Ry. Co 





Bills payable—Dayton & Un. R.R. Co 212/500. 00 
Bills payable—other .............. 3.425.00 
Traffic balances payable .......... 178,980.32 
ee eee eees 494,601.47 
Bond interest due Jan. 1, 1909...... 383,020.00 
Bond interest unclaimed........... 70,329.50 
Dividends unpaid preferred stock 
nayable Jan. 20, 1909.....6.62<0% 125,000.00 
Dividends unclaimed ............+- 17,193.87 
pa 11,037,448. 41 
New car contracts (per contra) .......sccecccccece 509, 274.5 
Accounts with lessor and other companies : 
DEE MEMO SEOTE TAO BG a kossooc sc N vioc cscs ceuws 2,444.59 
Items in suspense: 
Trust equipment replacement fund............... 5,314.00 
TUNE MORES Cos. shes os oo bac wa stem eis Se aS eel e 2,078,460.85 


$141,301,969 82 











